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PREFACE. 

Most students of Chinese literature, at the commencement of their 
career, must have felt themselves frequently arrested in their readings, 
by the occurrence of proper names, and quotations from books, to which 
they could find no clue without the assistance of a native scholar; and it 
may be, were unconscious of the fact that they were dealing with the 
names of books, persons or places. To furnish the means of alleviating, if 
not of overcoming such a difficulty, is one of the main objects of the 
following pages. The ground it is true is not altogether unoccupied ; 
several works have appeared from time to timi on Chinese Bibliography ; 
but they have been so limited in the extent of their subject, or are now 
become so rare, that the present treatise can scarcely be deemed super« 
fluous, or a mere repetition of what has been done before. 

The " Catalogus librorum bibliothecae regise Sinicorum," is a com- 
plete list by Fourmont, of the Chinese books in the Royal Library at 
Paris, with copious explanatory details ; containing much information 
doubtless, but so full of errors as to make it a very unsafe guide to the 
uninitiated. It is appended to his " Lingua3 Sinarum Orammatica," pp. 
843 — 51 1, and was issued at Paris in 1742. This work has been charged, 
and justly so, with numerous and glaring defects; but if we consider the 
state of Chinese studies in Europe when the author wrote, before the 
publication of the '* Memoires " of the missionaries, or De Mailla's transia* 
tion of Chinese History, and with scarcely any of the numerous aids that 
later students have enjoyed, we have reason rather to wonder a)} what he 
was able to accomplish, and that he did it so well. Sir John F. Davis 
tells us indeed, 'Hhat Fourmont merely compiled the materials which 
were sent to him by the French missionaries." * That Fourmont was 
chiefly indebted to the missionaries, for what progress he was able to 
make in the language, seems most probable; but that a man could 
issue a large tome like his folio Grammar and " Meditationes Sinicffi," 
without some pretention to a knowledge of the language^ is difficult to 
believe. 
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iv NOTES ON CHINESE LITERATURE. 

This was the only catalogue of that library, however, till 1816, when 
the Minister of the Interior requested Abel Remusat to take the matter 
in hand. The latter accepted the invitation con amore^ and the following 
year inserted a comprehensive essay on the subject, in the "Annales 
Encyclopfidiques." The same was published separate at Paris in 1818, 
with the title — " Memoire sur les livres Chinois de la Bibliotheque du 
Roi, et sur le plan du nouveau Catalogue dont la composition a 6t6 
ordonn6e par S. Ex. le Ministre Tlnt^rieur ; avec des remarques critiqued 
sur le Catalogue publie par F. Fourmont, en 1 742. Par M, Abel-R6musat/' 
This is replete with information of a special character, but the remarques 
critiques upon his predecessor are severely cutting Even R6musat 
however, with the additional light of three quarters of a century, and a 
rare capacity for such studies ; albeit his talents have secured him a lasting 
reputation, and made him the founder of the modern school of Sinology, 
yet in his strictures on Fourmont he is not beyond the reach of 
criticism. His essay was reproduced almost verbatim in the second 
volume of his " Melanges Asiatiques," in 1826, under the title " Sur les 
livres Chinois de la Biblioth^ue du Roi," with a supplementary article, 
in which he states the extended form his bibliothecal labours had 
assumed, Messrs. Reinaud, Bournouf, Lassen, Quatrem^re, and others 
of the first orientalists of the day, being associated with him in the 
work. 

I do not know to what extent the labours of these savants have 
been given to the public, nor have I had an opportunity of examining 
the "Notices et Extraits des manuscrits de la Biblioth^ue du Roi,"* 
but 1 presume that collection must contain much interesting information 
from their pens. 

When the nucleus of the Chinese collection in the Royal Library at 
Berlin was formed, in the latter half of the 17th century, a Latin cata- 
logue of the books, on a single sheet, was published by Andrew Miiller the 
curator, which has now become an excessive rarity. The same author 
published a second part of his .list in 1683. The library having been 
augmented from time to time, a catalogue with most elaborate details, 
and rare extracts, was completed by Jules Klaproth in 1812. This was 
published in Paris ten years afterwards, with the title — " Verzeichniss 
der Chinesischen und Mandshuischen Biicher und Handschriften der 



* The publication was begun in 1787, and I find by Duprat's sale catalogue in 1854, 
the 17th volume was theu iu the press. Probably several moie volumes are now added to 
the series. 
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Koniglich^n Bibliothek zu Berlin." Of this writer it has been said, that 
there were few questions of literary or historic interest regarding the 
East, in which he did not take a part, and almost every subject he 
touched, he did so to the benefit of science. His various writings on 
oriental bibliography, have thrown light on some abstruse questions, and 
enriched that class of literature with many facts which were not generally 
known before. In the catalogue in question, he has contrived to ex- 
hibit a great amount of that erudition with which his mind was so 
richly stored. 

Since the publication of the last-named work, much having been 
added to the collection, Professor Schott of Berlin made a catalogue of 
the more recent acquisitions, as a continuation of that of Klaproth. 
This was published at Berlin in 1840, with the title — " Verzeichniss der 
Chinesischen und Mandschu-Tungusischen Biicher und Handschriften 
der Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin. Eine Fortsetzung des im Jahre 
1S22 erschienenen Klaproth'schen Verzeichnisses." Although this has 
not got the polyglott embellishments of Klaproth's work, there is a great 
amount of curious and useful information in it. 

A very considerable -(Ainese library exists at St. Petersburg, of 
which Father Avakum, formerly a missionary at Peking, drew up a list, 
included in his account of the Asiatic Library, which was published in 
1843. The translation of the title runs thus : — " Catalogue of the books, 
manuscripts, and charts, in the Chinese, Manchu, Mongol, Tibetan, and 
Sanscrit languages, in the library of the Asiatic department." * His 
descriptions are said to be short, and so very general, that they throw 
little light on the subject. 

In 1852, a thick octavo volume was published in French, by Dorn, 
with the title — " Catalogue des Manuscrits et Xylographes Orientaux 
de la Bibliotheque Imp^riale publique de St. Petersbourg." This is 
executed with a good deal of care, but it has not been accessible to me 
for consultation. 

The " Catalogus libroruni manuscriptorum Japonicorum a Ph. Fr. 
de Siebold collectorum, annexa enunieratione illorum, qui in Museo 
Kegio Hagano servantur/' by Siebold and Hoffmann, is a descriptive 
list of the Japanese books in the Royal Museum at the Hague, published 
at Leyden in 1845. A great part of these are merely Japanese editions 
of Chinese works ; but the compilers of the catalogue have given the 

* The original title may be thus transcribed: — *'Katalog knegatn rukopeayam e 
kartam iia Ketaeskom, Mantchshurskom, Mongolskoin, Tebetskoin, e Saiiskrelakom yasui- 
kach, nachocIyashtsh<jai8ya v' bebliotek Asiyat»kago Depurtameuta." 
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Japanese pronunciationofthetitleSi which would be unrecognizable to the 
mere Chinese student, were they not given also in the original character 
at the end. The explanatory details are brief and in many cases there 
is nothing beyond a simple translation of the title. 

The "Catalogue of the Chinese Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society/' by the Rev. S. Kidd, is a bald collection of titles, scarcely worth 
mentioning. 

On the death of Elaproth, when his books were to be sold by 
auction, the second part of the catalogue was compiled by C. Landresse, 
with the title — ^" Catalogue des Livres composant la Biblioth^ue de feu 
M. Klaproth. Deuxieme Partie," Paris, 1839. This contains about 
three hundred Chinese, Manchu, and Japanese books, with interesting 
notes on each book, and a preliminary notice regarding the coU 
lection. 

A treatise by Professor Schott, issued at Berlin in 1854. with the 
U title — "Entwurf einer beschreibung der chinesischen litteratur." is a 
learned contribution to the subject in question, well worth the perusal of 
every student in that department. The philosophic views of the writer, 
and his extensive acquaintance with the literature of the East, make 
him an authority to be respected ; and there are probably few who can 
form a juster estimate of the true character and value of the productions 
of the press of China. 

Such are the principal works as far as I know, that have been 
written on Chinese Bibliography, in European languages ; and although 
I have had most of them by me, my obligation is merely such as to call 
for the most general acknowledgment. Indeed they cover but a small 
portion of the field occupied by this treatise ; and while they shew a 
remarkable amount of scholarship, — which is not the thing aimed 
at here, — their authors were necessarily confined within such limits, as it 
is not advisable for a resident in China to restrict himself to. Still the 
present essay is not by any means intended to be exhaustive. The books 
named are but a small selection from the mass ; and anything like a 
complete list of the native literature is a work that still remains to be 
accomplished. By far the greater portion have been described from 
actual examination; but a number of important works which were not 
accessible to me, have been notified, from records in other Chinese 
publications. To the imperial catalogue Kin ting szi Ko6 tseuSn shoo 
tsiing mail I am chiefly indebted; and it will be no disparagement to 
this essay, to say that 1 have generally been guided in estimating the 
characters of the various books which are noticed by the views set forth 
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in that masterly composition. The arrangement followed has been 
almost entirely oiker the plan of that work, a plan commended by R^mu* 
satj* whose literary taste few will be disposed to question. 

For the publications of the early Jesuit missionaries, a special source 
jof information has turned up. A Chinese tract without date, entitled 
S JK IE fi Sking keadtu sin ch{ng, " Evidences of the Holy Religion," 
signed by two native converts as the authors, gives a series of short 
notices of all the Jesuit missionaries to China, down to the year 1681,* 
with the several publications issued by each. This part of the tract was 
translated into Latin by Philip Couplet, and published at the end of his 
"Astronomia Europasa," in 1687, under the title ''Catalogus Patrum 
Societatis Jesn. Qui post obitum S. Francisci Xaverii ab Anno 1851, 
usque ad Annum 1681. In Imperio Sinarum Jesu Christi Fidem 
propugn&runt, ubi singulorum nomina, ingress us, predicatio, mors, sepul- 
tura, libri Sinicd editi recensentur/' This has given me a clue to the 
authors of most of the books published by the Jesuits within that period 

In De Murr's ''littersB patentes Imperatoris Sinarum Eang-hi," 
there is also a classified list of the scientific productions of the Jesuits, 
with the title " Catalogue librorum mathematicorum, physicorum et 
philosophicorum, since scriptorum editorumque a Missionariis Jesu;"f 
but this is not near so full as Couplet's list. 

This work was undertaken at the suggestion of a veteran sinologue, 
who finished his earthly course more than ten years past. The greater 
portion was in print when I left China on a visit to England in 1860; 
but was then necessarily laid aside. On my return to Shanghai in 1864^ 
the pursuits which occupied me being unfavourable to the prosecution 
of such work, I had no intention of resuming it for the time. Copies 
of what was done, however, having fallen into the hands of some 
of my friends, I was repeatedly urged from various quarters to 
complete the trfsatise ; which has now been carried through at leisure 
intervals. 

While enfi^ged on the earlier pages I had the use of a tolerably 
extensive Chinese library, a great part of which is no longer at my service ; 
and the mechanical fieicilities for passing them through the press were such 
as I have not now at command. The latter consideration, however, is 
greatly counterbalanced by the assistance I have received from W. 



* ** Melanges ABiatiqaes," Vol. 2, p. 389. 

f Gonplet'fl catalogue and this have been recently repabliahed in China by lithograpbyi 
in a 4to. broohnre. 
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Gamble, Esq., the Superintendent of the American Presbyterian Mission 
Press at Shanghai, who has shewn a friendly interest in forwarding the 
work. It has been a great advantage, moreover, to have the use of the 
font of small Chinese type, with which the Appendix and Indexes are 
printed. This font, which has been recently completed, is entirely 
the result of Mr. Gamble's unwearying enterprise, and will prove the 
most convenient type for European book-work of any that has yet 
been cast. 

Conscious of many defects in the treatise, and feeling that those 
who may take the trouble to peruse it, will discover others, I commend it 
to the indulgence of Sinologues ; and shall be gratified if it should prove 
any assistance to those who would explore the literature of a third part 
of the human race. 

A. WYLIE. 
Shanghai, 18th July, 1867. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



There is a tradition among the Chinese, that an ancient sage named Tsang- 
ko6 was the inventor o£ their written character ; but if we admit the fact, 
there is very little to be gathered from it ; for it is too much to believe that 
any m^nnorial of the event should have been hamled down to subsequent ages. 
An attempt to determine the period when writing was first used in China, 
offers little prospect of satisfactory result; the probability being well 
sustained, that it was imported by the early settlers from the west. 

It is needless to refer to the rude device of knotted cords, for the purpose 
of aiding the memory, which we have no evidence of having ever been used 
by this people. Nor will it cast much light on the question, to adduce the 
mysterious symbols of the Ylh king; for notwithstanding the repeated affirma- 
tions of native scholars, it is difficult to see how such could have been the 
nucleus of any system of ideographic writing. 

The grotesque figures of the Shang and Chow inscriptions still extant, al- 
though they point to an elementary stage in the graphic art, yet offer too great a 
resemblance to the hieroglyphics of the west, to claim for them an independent 
origin. With such instrumentality, we can scarcely imagine any great 
development in the art of recording the impressions of the mind ; but we are 
not sure that this was the only kind of writing in use, even at the period 
referred to ; for it is quite possible that the antique form may have been pre- 
served in the stone and metal inscriptions, while a more current hand served 
the widet* necessities of general usage ; a practice which exists to some extent 
at the i^rescfnt day. 

The custom prevalent during the Chow, of piercing the characters on 
slips of bamboo, was not calculated to encourage a great extension of the art * 
but such appears to have been the usual form of the records of that age. 
Tradition ascribes the invention of the hair pencil to the 3rd century B. C. 
but it is believed that something of the kind was in use in earlier uges.^ 



* There are not wanting idle legends, to supply the lack of direct information, 
regarding the introduction of the use of the pencil in writing. Thus jj^^fgc Ching-kung 
Suy, a writer under the g Tsin, in an essay entitled ifc iSfc ^ JK Ke koo ptihfoo^ tells us 
that — **Tftang-ke6, who was miraculously born with four eyes and gifted with unwonted 
intelligence, while pondering over the art of writing, made a black rhinoceros- horn stem 
tipped with ivory, on which he glued some of the downy beard of a certain grass, and 
bound it five times round with a threefold cord," such being the type of a pencil. The 2^ ^ 
Wuh yuen, says. — **Fo-heat first cut his chiiracters with w()od ; a practice superseded by 
Heen-yuen, who traced the writing with a knife ; and this lasted till the time of the sage 
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Notwithstanding all impediments however, there can be little doubt of the 
existence of many written documents which have passed into oblivion, leaving 
no name and Scarcely a trace behind. Such may have conttibuted to the 
composition of the earliest works now extant. The names of a number of 
books have been handed down to us from remote antiquity, of which we know 
little or nothing more. Some of these have their spurious representatives, which 
having survived to the present day, are now independently entitled to rank 
as ancient works; while others of a similar origin have shared the fat^of 
their genuine prototypes. 

That a small section of the existing literature justly claims an origin as 
early as the Chow, we have evidence sufficiently satisfactory. A few frag- 
ments there are, ascribed to an age prior to Confucius ; but it is right to say 
that their genuineness has been impugned. 

Four at least of the Classics may be accepted as having issued from 
the hands of the sage, and it is almost certain, that for three of them, the 
Shoo^ the She and the Yih^ a great part of the materials existed previously ; 
while for the Ch'un-ts'ew, his own especial composition, he must have been 
largely indebted to the state archives. It is natural to think that these may 
have undergone modification in the course of transmission to succeeding ages; 
and the L^-ke^ the remaining member of the pentateuch which originally emanat- 
ed from the great teacher, has been gathered up in such a mutilated form. 



Shun, who invented the 'pencil,' to paint the characters on the bamboo tablets." A more 
reliable tradition is found io the Po wuh cAe, to the eflfect that — ** The pencil was invented 
by X fi& Mung Teen/' a general under Cbehwang of the Tsin, (B.C. 246—205.) The 
btngrapby of Mung Teen in the 8ht ke makes no mention of the fact however. We find a 
paragraph in allusion to this in the Chung hioa koo kin choOt which says : — " New Ting 
made the followiug enquiry, — 'Since the time that written contracts came into use, 
pencils ought to have been known also ; how is it that the invention is commonly ascribed 
to Mung Teen ?' His interlocutor replied, — ' The invention of the Tsin pencil dates from 
Mung leen, who made the stem of mulberry wood, and the brush of deer's hair covered with 
goat's hair. This was the azure down, and differed from the one with a bamboo stem and 
rabbits hair.' " The fft H 4> M Skang shoo chung how, says :— *' When the black tortoise 
appeared with the figure on his back. Chow Kung took a * pencil ' and described it." In 
the first section of the JLe ke it is said : — '* The historian carries the ' pencil.' " Seu Keen, 
in the ^IfkK T»'oo keo ke, remarks on the preceding : — " According to the Shang shoo 
chung how and the Le kt, we find that ' pencils ' were in use before the Tsin dynasty. It 
may be that the name was not used in other states but only in the Tsin, and Mung Teen 
improved the quality of them." The Shwo tran describes the character l|t Yuh^ as : — 
** An article used for writing. In Tsoo it is called Yuh ; in Woo it is called Puh leuh ; in 
Yen it is called Fuh ; the root of the character being fll Nee ; in Tsin it is called Peih" 
The I7rh ya says;— "Pu* leuh signifies a 'pencil;''' and Kw5 Pd the commentator, 
without noticing the above remarks of Heu Shin, says: — "The people of Shu h call a 
'pencil,' puh Uuh, which is merely a variation in the pronunciation.'' Several attempts 
at etymologial identification have been recently applied to Chinese. May we venture to 
seek a cognate for the terms Fuh, Peih and Puh leuh^ which are evidently variants of the 
same word. In Turkish, a " feather " i&pupula ; which in Mongol becomes urbalge ; Geor- 
gian, bumbtUi ; Persian, per ; Russian, pero; French, plume. Perhaps the Knglish brush may 
be traced to the same source. If there be any foundation for such an etymology, then 
we may infer that a feather was the original writing intrument in China ; and it may be 
observed that the radical word given by Heu Shin, has not the sign of the " bamboo " 
annexed as now written ; but is composed of a character which in the archaic form shews 
" a hand grasping a duster," and ''a stroke." The modern form with the '* bamboo" 
radical appears to have been first used under the Tsin. 
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that it becomes a qtiestion how far he can be held responsible for its contents. 
The age of Cotifucios and several downwards gave birth to a succession 
of writers, distinguished for the boldness of their theories and the freedom of 
their utterance. Laou-tsze, Kwan-yin-tsze, Leih-tsze and Chwang-tsze, the 
apostles of Taouism ; Meiicius and Sun-tsze, who sustained the reputation of 
the orthodox ; Mlh-tsze, Yin-wan-tsze, Shin-tsze, Ho-kwan-tsze, Kung-sun 
Lung-tsse and Hwae-nan-tsze, who broached philosophical theories at variance 
with the teachings of the great sage ; Kwan-tsze and Han-fei-tsze, who have 
put on record their views of legislation ; Sun-tsze and Woo-tsze, two writers 
CD military tactics ; besides others who liave not attained the same celebrity ; 
all bear witness to the period being one of mental activity and vigour. Gon- 
siderint^ the imperfect fficilities that then existed for book-making, writers 
multiplied to a remarkable extent ; and even the " power of the press " began 
to l>e felt, if it be allowable to apply that expression to an age when every 
copy of a book had to be produced by the tedious routine of individual 
manipulation. 

So oppressive indeed did this power become to the despot of Tsin, who 
ascended the imperial throne in 221 B. C, that he boldly rosolved on the 
extinction of all the records of the past, excepting only works on Medicine, 
Divination, and Husbandry, together with the annals of his own house. This 
naturally involved many of the literati, who were put to death on the 
occasion, and the event, which is recorded as the. first great " bibliothecal 
catastrophe," has rendered the memory of the monarch infamous through all 
succeeding generations. 

The short-lived dynasty of Tsin was succeeded by that of Han, the 
princes of which distinguished themselves by a more liberal policy towards 
the scholars of the empire. In the year 190 B. C, the law for the suppres- 
sion of literary works was repealed. Encouragements were held out to the 
possessors of such, to bring forward their hidden treasures ; when the walls of 
buildings and mountain crevices delivered up many relics of the past, which 
were deposited on the shelves of the imperial book-store ; the durable charac- 
ter of the material having preserved them from destruction. Towards the 
close of the first century B. C, many works were still wanting and others 
incomplete ; so that additional efforts were made to secure the missing docu- 
ments. Lew Heang was appointed to classify the whole and form a library; 
but dying while the task was yet unfinished, his son Lew Hin completed the 
work under imperial commission, and drew up a resum^ of his labours in 
seven sections. The substance of six of these forms the Bibliographical 
section in the History of the Former Han, and we may believe furnishes a 
very correct view of the extent of the national literature at that period. It 
is in fact a detailed catalogue with valuable notes, the following being a 
general summary of the contents :-^ 
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Works on the Classics, 3,123 sections,* by 103 authors* 

Philosophical, 2,705 do. 137 do. 

Poetical, 1,318 
Military, 790 

Math emat hies, 2,528 
Medical, 868 

This collection, which had been amassed with so much care, was not 
allowed to remain long undisturbed, for during the insurrection of Wang- 
mang at the close of the dynasty, the imperial edifice was reduced to ashes, 
and scarcely a vestige remained of the well-assorted library. This is con- 
sidered the second great *' bibliothecal catastrophe/' 

The practice begun thus early of forming national collections of the 
native literature, has been imitated in nearly every succeeding dynasty, and 
has tended much to the advancement of the nation in mental culture. In 
the reigns of Kwang-woo and Ming-te of the After Han, great efforts were 
made to restore the library. Many rare works had no douiit perished in the 
conflagration, but we may presume a great proportion of the books still 
existed in duplicate among the scholars ; and it is said that when the re- 
instater of the dynasty returned to the capital at Lo-yang, he had more than 
two thousand vehicles laden with written records. 

The impetus having been given, it was followed up in after years with 
such vitality, that the Han is pointed back to as an era in the history of 
Chinese literature. Bamboo and wooden tablets had already Ijeen to some 
extent superseded by the textile fabric, which iHst was now supplanted by 
the more recent invention of paper ;t and the new facility thus introduced, 
had no doubt a mighty influence in increasing the number of authors. 



*The character JH Peeiiy here traoslatod *' Section," meant in ancient times "a slip 
of bamboo," but whether it bore that sense here, or a bundle of such slips, it is not 
possible now to determine ; though the hitter seems probable. 

t The biography of ^ {^ Ta'a^ LAn in the History of the After Hun, has the follow- 
ing statement: — *' Anciently written documents were for the chief part on bamboo 
tablets. Wlien close wove silk came into use it was called ^ che * paper.' But the ex- 
pense of the silk, and the cumbrous character of the tablets, renderea both uusuitable for 
general use ; when Td*ac LHu invented the manufacture of paper trom the inner bark of 
trees, ends of hemp, old rags and fishing nets. In 105 he laid his project before the 
emperor, who commended his ability ; and from that time it came into universul use, under 
the name of Marquis Ts'ae's paper." {How kan nhoo. Book 108, pp 5,6.) It was distin- 
guished according to the roateiial used, as *' liemp paper," ** bark paper" and '* net paper." 
^ft 8R jfe Yuftih che.) The radical of the character che being " silk," is a memento of 
the anterior use of that material ; while another form of the character, {^, being com- 
posed with the radical for *' a cloth," commemorates the subsequent invention. The 
expense of the silk in early times, placed it beyond the reach of many of the people, who 
consequently used a kind of sedge. (Tsoo heo ke). In a biographical notice of the oon- 
aort of the emperor Heaou-ching of the Former Han, in the year B. C. J2, mention is 
ma<le of an article named ^ g{ hih te^ which the commentator explains as ** small thin 
paper." (T^/.'Ctn han fhoo. Book 97, 2nd part.) Some have argued from this that Ts'a^ 
Luu's Wis no ori^Mual invention, but merely an improvement on what had been done 
. before. (^fJeo chae letn peih.) It is very doubtful however if the article alluded to be the 
same. Mention is made also of a rival contemporary with Ts'a^ Lun. One Tso Pfh is 
said to have excelled in the art ; but fame has been 1«b8 geaeroua io recording his merits 
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Expounders of the Classics maltiplied ; and if their writings were not marked 
by the boldness and brilliancy of . ideas that distinguished hiter authors, we 
are struck by their painstaking endeavours to ascertain and perserve the 
literal meaning of the text; their comparative proximity to the age of the 
latter, placing them at an advantage which must obviously decrease with the 
lapse of time. Poetry began to be cultivated, and the lyric strains of those 
early ages contain precious and interesting memories of the social and domes- 
tic life of the people ; while the art k^pt pace with the secular progress of 
literature, till its culipinating epoch in the Tang. National history was 
initiated, and tiie model then executed, has been consecutively followed 
through various dynasties to the present age. The first dictionary was com- 
posed, an etymologicon which is looked upon as a master-piece, and has 
scarcely yet been surpassed. The spread of Taouism made an impress on the 
writin«;s of the period, and to that we are indebted for a class of books 
abounding in the marvellous and supernatural, and remote progenitors of the 
modern romance. 

Between the years 172 and 177 the classics were revised by a literary 
commission, and engraved on stone tablets, which were placed outside the 
national college; and although it is probable that impressions were frequently 
taken from these slabs, yet it may be a matter of surprise, that the hint thus 
afforded lay dormant for so many a^^es, before the art of printing properly ao 
called was fully developed. 

In the disorders that took place about the end of the second century, the 
palace at Lo-yang was burnt and the greater part of the books again lost. 
With the remainder, comprising more than seventy cart-loads, the emperor 
set out on his journey to Chanii-gan in Sheu-se, the western capital. The 
length of the way, however, and the difficulties they encountered from the 
opposition of armed bands were so formidable, that they only succeeded in 
bringing about half the amount to their destination ; and even these were 
nearly ail destroyed soon after, in the period of turbulance that ensued. 
This is reckoned the third great " biblio thecal catastrophe.'' 

During the few years that the throne of Lo-yang was occupied by the 
house of Wei, in the middle of the 3rd century, a disposition was evinced 
again to advance the cause of literature, and under their successors of the 
Tsin the work of collecting was actively carried on. Seun Heu, the Keeper 



(Shoo tican.) Two difFeront places wero pointed out in subsequent ages as the site of 
Ta'a^'s operations. The ffi W IE ^(-f^^^V chow ke says :—** To the north of the district city 
of Luy-yang, is the residence of Ts'a^ L(in, the Yellow-gate warden of the Han. West 
of the residence a stone mortar may be seen, in which it is said he used to pound his 

. .-^ •-'»>» ^rr. ...!._.. ..1..^ \y i_ irko r» \ mi ■?•♦* ±u «»m kt • i i 




paper from fishing nets. There is a hereditary occupancy of his art by the people of that 
district, many of whom are expert in the manufacture of paper." (^Kih che king ytceii. 
Book 37, pp. 7, 8.) 
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of tbe Archives the latter, drew ap a new catalogue of existing works cUased 
under foar divisions, which were distinguished by the four first characters of 
the denary cycle, KeOy Tik, Ping, Ting. The first division contained Works 
on tbe Classics and collateral studies; the second, Works on FMIosopby, 
Military tactics, Mathematics, and Divination; the third, History, State 
documents and Miscellaneous writings; and the fourth, Poetry, Topographic- 
al works, and books found in the old Wei tomb; the whole comprising 
29,945 books.* During the reign of the imbecile Hwuy-te, this library went 
to decay ; and in the time of his successor Hwae-te, the palace was burnt in 
311, the destruction or dispersion of the books being thus completed. This 
was the fourth great " bibliothecal casta strophe/' 

The first emperor of the Eastern Tsin, Yuen-te, wlio held his court at 
Nanking, turned his attention toward the restoration of the library; and 
when his minister Le Cheung undertook the revision of Sean Hou's catalogue, 
he found only 3,014 books left out of the whole number. 

In 431, soon after the establishment of the Sung, Seay ling-yuen the 
Keeper of the Archives made a catalogue of the works in his custody, to 
the number of 4,582 books. Another was drawn up by W&ng Ke^n, an 
officer of the same board, in 473, comprising 5,704 books. Buddhist mission- 
aries from India had been for centuries propagating their tenets throughout 
China, and we now find their writings occupying a department in the 
national library. The translation of the Hindoo sacred books, commenced in 
the Ist century, continued to be prosecuted for eight or nine hundred years ; 
during which time a vast amount of Sanscrit lore was transferred into 
Chinese. From the same source the language was enriched by the addition 
of some thousands of new characters ; and a method of atialyzing the sounds 
was introduced about the period in question, which has left a permanent 
stamp on the national lexicography. This foreign religion gained at times 
much patronage in influential quarters ; and even princes were known openly 
to submit themselves to its guidance ; while the wide>spread dissemination 
of its dogmas and practices naturally gave a tinge to the philosophic writings 
of the day. Besides the trauslatorial labours of the fraternity, numerous 
works were written in apology and elucidation of the institution ; and these 
called forth arguments and invectives from the orthodox Confucians. The 
memorials of these early ages abound in remonstrances against the favours 
accorded to Buddhism. The above named W&ng Ke^n, in a review of the 
national literature, divides it into seven heads, and devotes an appendix to 
the consideration of Taouist and Buddhist writings. 

* The word ^ Keuen, here translated " book," and its equivalent fi |t l^tuen cA'mA, 
signified originRlIy a roll. They were probably first applied to literature when sheets of 
silk were used ioAtead of bamboo slips, and Babsequently to the paper scrolls mounted on 
rollers. Tbe keuen in modern books is of various extent, frequently occupying a volume ; 
though it is quite customary to^ include two or threOi or even more in a volume ; and 
sometimes a keuen is divided into two volumes. 
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Under the brief domination of the house of Tse, near the end of the 5th 
century, Seay Pel the Keeper of the Archives, and his secondary WAng 
Leang, compiled a catalogue of their works, which we find amounted to 18,010 
books. But this library was burnt by the troops at the oyerthrow of the 
dynasty, aud the greater part of the contents was lost. 

At the beginning of the 6th century, through the efforts of Jin Fang, the 
official curator under the Leang, au accumulation was made to the amount of 
33,106 books, exclusive of Buddhist works, and a Hst of the contents was 
drawn up in five catalogues. In the period Poo-tong (520-526), Yuen Heaou- 
seu, a private scholar who had made very extensive researches on the subject, 
drew up a kind of eatcdogue raUannSe of the national literature, digested 
under the seven heads: — 1, Classics ; 2, History ; 3, Philosophy and Military 
tactics ; 4, Poetry ; 5, Arts and Sciences ; 6, Buddhism ; 7, Taouism. Studiea 
were encouraged^ and private libraries were not uncommon through the prov- 
inces. Anthologies were first compiled during this century, a class of litera- 
ture wliich has been highly popular among the literati ever since. When the 
emperor Yuen-te defeated the rebel How King, he removed his library num,- 
bering more than 70,000 books to King-chow the capital. -Being threatened 
soon after by the troops of Chow, he set fire to the principal building and 
nothing was saved but a remnant which had been deposited in another part of 
the city. This was the fifth and last great " bibliothecal catastrophe." 

When the After Wei held their court at Ping-yang in Shan-se, Taon-woo 
the founder issued orders to all the provincial officers, to aid in the formation 
of a state library j and on the removal of the capital to Lo-yang by Heaou-wan, 
they made up deficiencies by borrowing from the court of Tse. In the insur- 
rection of 531, this collection got scattered abroad, and the contents mostly 
fell into private hands. 

On the establishment of the Chin, great efforts were made between the 
years 560 and 565 to renew the collection ; but it was found that many works 
were gone which could not be replaced. 

The After Tse having removed their court to Ne6 in Ho-nan, set about 
making a collection ; and from 565 to 575, they were occupied incessantly 
revising and transcribing. 

The early years of the After Chow at Chang-gan were a time of hostile 
pressure from without, so that they had little leisure to bestow on literary 
matters. They gradually increased their store however, till it amounted to 
10,000 books ; and on the overthrow of the Tse, from the mass of manuscripts 
thus acquired, they obtained 5,000 additional books, besides duplicates. 

When the Suy became masters of the empire in 581, it was one of their 
first cares to accumulate a library. The works that had been written out 
undeir the Ch'tn their immediate predecessors were very unsightly, both paper 
aud ink being bad ; and to remedy this, they were now rewritten in duplicate 
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by expert caligraphers. Their whole collection was classifit'd in thirty, one 
divisions, the library at the eastern capital comprising distinct work« to the 
nntnber of 17,000 books. At Chang-gan also tlie imperial library contained 
some 37,000 books, besides numerous duplicates. The catalogue of works in 
the history of the Suy dynasty is one of the most important documents extant^ 
in reference to the national Bibliography, shewing as it does the state of 
literature under that and the preceding four dynasties ; there being nothing of 
the kind between it and the memoir of Lew Hin of the Han. 

The Tang is specially distinguished in the annals of literature, the monarchs 
of that line delighting to draw around them the most illustrious talents of the 
age. Poets took a high stand, and the period of Le Tae-plh and Too Foo is 
looked to as the golden age of Chinese bards. Under the immediate patronage 
of the reigning princes, the series of dynastic histories up to that time was 
coropleted, important works were written in the departments of government 
and lexicography ; and a vast accession was made to the number of Buddhist 
translations. In the early part of the 8th century, being the most flourishing 
period, the number of works described in the official record of the library 
amounted to 53,951 books ; besides which there was a collection of recent 
authors, numbering 28,469 books. The classification which was first adopted 
by the Tang, has been followed with slight deviations to the present day , the 
whole body of the literature being then arranged under the four great divisions 
of Classics, History, Philosophers, and Belles-lettres. The Bibliographical 
sections of the Old and New Histories of the Tang, although they differ some- 
what in regard to the amount o£ works, yet both approximate to the above 
numbers. 

In the 10th century, during the rule of the Five short dynasties, the classics 
were for the tirst time engraved on wood, and the printed copies sold ; a move- 
ment which had the efft'Ct of greatly increasing the number of authors, and 
perpetuating works of value. Printing was known in the time of the Suy, and 
practised to a limited extent during the Tang ; but the early efforts at the art 
do not seem to have been sufficiently successful to supersede the manuscripts. 
In time however, Hjingchow became famous for the specimens turned out, and 
when the advantages of the invention were manifest, Fung Taou and Le Yu, 
two ministers of the Later Han, memorialised the throne in 932, to have the 
Nine Classics revised and printed ; a proposal which was favourably received, 
and the undertaking was completed in 952. One effect of this new art was to 
discourage the practice of storing up manuscripts, which had hitherto been 
customary with the wealthy. Works had been copied out with the greatest 
care, and fine specimens of caligraphy handed down as precious heir-looms, 
the paper, ink and mounting being all objects of the greatest interest to col- 
lectors. This mechanical department of literature reached the 'highest degree 
of perfection in the Tang, when the largo collection of manuscript rolls in the 
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national depository were mounted with the utmost care, each of the four divi- 
sions being distinguished by special colours for the rollers, covers, straps and 
pins. When printing blocks were introduced, these scrolls were superseded by 
the long folding sheets, in the form of the rituals now used by the Buddhists 
and Taouists ; and these in their turn gave way to the book composed of double 
leaves as we now have it. 

The Bung dynasty has been designated a " protracted Augustan age of 
Chinese literature,^ and the language and style of books may be said to have 
already attained their highest point. Speculative philosophy suddenly sprung 
into existence, a remarkable innovation on the ordinary routine. Some slight 
traces of the same line of thought indeed may be discovered from time to time 
in the works of earlier ages ; but all that had been done previously was far 
eclipsed by such authors as Chow L^n-k'e, Chang Mtng-ta6u, tlie two brothers 
Ch'ing, and especially the illustrious Choo He. The bold conceptions of the 
latter and the popularity of his style, have secured for his writings a wonder- 
ful influence over the native mind. The classics and histories passed under his 
revision and exposition, and his new theory of the universe was destined hence- 

I 

forth to mould the national belief, and give a determinate turn to many 
speculators who were groping after truth. The department of history also 
assumed a new phase. The huge work of Sze-ma Kwang, the laborious produc- 
tions of Ch'ing Tseaou and Mk Twan-lin, and most of the voluminous compila- 
tions that were published under the patronage of the early emperors, have 
taken their place as standard works of permanent value. Although the 
libraries of the former dynasties had been dispersed in the revolutionary dis- 
orders consequent on change, yet by dint of rewards and encouragements a 
great portion of the old literature was recovered, and most of it printed before 
the close of the Sung. 

The Leaou who ruled contemporary with the latter were very feeble in 
the matter of literature, and we have nothing of importance that has emanat- 
ed from them* We find an edict issued by them in 1062 prohibiting the 
printing of books by piivate parties. As a foreign race, using a different 
language, it is not surprising that Chinese studies were uncongenial to their 
nature; and although they invented a character* for reducing their language 
to writing, we find no record of any books having been translated or written 
in it ; while nothing but the merest fragments of it now remain. 

In 1117 the Leaou were succeeded by the Kin, another Tartar race, who 
imitating their predecessors, also invented a character after they had attained 
sovereign power, and made great efforts to establish a national literature. 
While Chinese scholars were encouraged at their court, they had at the same 
time the classics, some of the histories and philosophical works translated into 



* By imperial edict issued in the early part of 924, this character was ordered to be 
generally used by the subjects of the dyuasty. 
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their native language, and circulated among their subjects. At the close of 
the Ming there were fifteen of these works in the imperial library at Peking, 
and may probably still be found there. A very few specimens are preserved 
on stone tablets. 

The Mongols of the Yuen dynasty, although liberal in their patronage of 
literature, have not left to posterity any remarkable monument in the ortho- 
dox department. During the short period of their supremacy, the arts and 
sciences began to flourish, and men of talent were invited from the most dis- 
tant regions. Following the example of the Leaou and Kin, the firHt emperor 
of the Yuen resolved upon the construction of a new character for the Mongol 
language, and Baschpa, a Tibetan lama, was commissioned to undertake it. 
The classics and works on history and governtaent were translated into 
Mongol and written out in this character, some of them having been printed. 
The new character however never became popular, and before the end of the 
dynasty it was superseded by a modification of the Ouigour, which has been 
retained to the present time as the Mongol. There are a number of inscrip- 
tions on stone tablets still existing both in the Baschpa and modified Ouigour 
characters, but no book in the Mongol language has come down to us as a 
production of the Yuen dynasty.* A tendency towards the introduction of 
the colloquial dialect is observable in the writings of the Sung, and this 
characteristic was brought to maturity in the Yuen, when for the first time 
we find a dictionary of the mandarin pronunciation. The plays of the Yuen 
dynasty have attained a lasting celebrity, and form a useful thesaurus of the 
dialect. Novels then began to be written, some of which, as the San kw6 ch4 
and Shwuy hob chv^n^ have secured an unrivalled popularity, and given rise to 
a very prolific class of literature, though disowned by the literati par excellence. 

Science did not flourish during the Ming, and although there were distin- 
guished authors in most departments of literature, the works of the period 
shew less of originality than some of the preceding dynasties. Writers were 
more intent on bringing to perfection the thoughts originated in former 
ages, and comprehensive works of great merit issued from the press. In the 
year 1406 we are told there were printed works in the imperial library to the 
amount of 300,000 books, and more than double that number in manuscript. 
Considering the difficulty of lighting upon any required subject in such a pro- 
miscuous mass, the reigning prince conceived the idea of resolving the whole 
into a huge cyclopaedia. The highest order of talent being engaged for the ser- 
vice, the whole of this vast collection was dissected, and all the various parts 
were placed under their respective heads, categorically arranged, the whole 
forming one of the most prodigious literary projects on record, under the title 



* There is still extant a vocabalary of the Mongol language, entitled ^ ^ pi ^ Hwa 
e yih yu, drawn up by an imperial commission in 1382, being fifteen years after the 
suppression of the Yuen dynasty. 
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of the Yung lo ta teen. Wood engraving under the Ming attained to a high 
degree of excellence, and the remaining specimens of that dynasty are greatly 
prized as works of art. 

Literary studies have been especially encouraged under the present 
dynasty, and not a few scholars of profound attainments and independent 
views have enriched the national literature by their contributions. Tlie reign- 
ing family, descended from the Kin Tartars, have for several centuries abandon, 
ed the written character which was used by their ancestors, and some years 
before they attained the empire, an adaptation of the Mongol character was 
completed, for the Manchu language. Several of the ruling princes have been 
most munificent patrons of the arts and sciences, and through their instigation 
a large portion of the Chinese literature has been translated into the Manchu 
language, A number of works have also been translated into the Mongolian 
language, exclusive of the translations of the Buddhist classics into the 
Mongolian and Tibetan, which are sufficient to occupy a tolerably large 
apartment in some of the principal monasteries. A great part of these have 
been printed. Magnificent editions of the nativo productions of former ages 
have been issued, and many new works published under imperial patronage. 
In the latter part of the 17th century, the huge accumulation of books ancient 
and modern numbering six thousand volumes, under the title Koo kin t^oo shoo 
tseih ching, was printed in the imperial office, by moveable copper types. After 
a while the greater part of the font having been purloined, and the remainder 
melted up, a set of moveable wooden type was made under the same direction, 
for the purpose of printing the immense collection known as the Sze koo Ueuen 
shoo, the printed catalogue of which contains about 3,440 separate works, 
comprising upwards of 78,000 books ; besides 6,764 other works in 93,242 
books, not included in the reprint. By far the greater part of the books 
noticed in these pages are to be found in this collection, but they form only a 
very small fraction of the whole. Such a thesaurus is a library in itself ; and 
with the exception of Buddhist translations, novels and light reading, com- 
prehends the great bulk of the existing Chinese literature. 

Apart from the works issued by authority^ the publications of private au- 
thors under the Manchu rule have been very considerable, and some of them 
indicate talent of no mean order. Although we have not the dashing flights of 
the Sang dynasty celebrities, yet we find a deep vein of thought running 
through the works of some modern authors ; and for critical acumen the present 
age will stand a very fair comparison with most of its predecessors. The views 
of bygone ages are being freely canvassed; schqkrs are less under the mental 
domination of authority ; and expositions of the classics which have long been 
held infallible, are anew submitted to the test of criticism. History, Geogra- 
phy, and Language have each received important accessions, and Mathematical 
works exhibit au evident tendency to advance. 
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Some are ready to imagine that recent intercourse with foreign nations will 
speedily revolutionize Chinese modes of thought, and produce a new era in the 
literature of the people and history of the nation. The stirring events of mod- 
ern times will doubtless not pass away without leaving an impression on the 
future of this remarkable nation ; but they greatly mistake the character of the 
people, who, looking from our standpoint, expect to see a sudden abandonment 
of old notions, for the adoption of views and theories which have been but re- 
cently acquired by those who now seek their introduction. Here we observe a 
notable difference of national character between the Chinese and their neigh- 
bours on the east. While the Japanese have ever shewn themselves ready and 
eager to imitate foreign nations in their modes of thought and development of 
civilization, and have accepted and republished the works of Europeans almost 
without passing them through their own mental crucible; the Chinese on the 
other hand look with extreme jealousy on anything coming from without, and 
it is only after the most cautious deliberation and satisfactory evidence, that 
they are induced to graft any new ideas upon the stock of wisdom that has 
come down to them through so many ages, with the honoured sanction of those 
whom they have been accustomed to look upon as the wise and the good of 
their race« The mind of China has a history, and in order rightly to appre- 
hend it, we must trace it from its source, and mark its progress for millenniums 
of years past ; and if we are at times arrested by its imperturbable character 
and tardiness of movement, yet the thoughtful mind will discover an element 
of progress, and much to encourage hope for the future. 

For a despotic empire like China, the press is remarkably free; and 
although there is a censorate, its action is of the mildest character. The kind 
of works prohibited are mainly those of a treasonable or licentious tendency. 

The following is a list of publications at present circulated among the 
book-stores, by order of the authorities : — 

18 H S 9 Tse^o hung low mi^ng. 
^^9 9 How hong luw mi^g. 
91 iiDl S 9 '^Oh hung luw miing. 
^ lie fli 1^ Po6 hang luw miing. 
tt itC S ^ ^^h huDg low miing. 
jQ^ K H ^ K*e low chUng indng. 
itC S i(7 y Hung low hwdn miing, 

^fBSkW ^^° P^"S "^^^' 

Jl ^ « » Siih kin ping mel. 

» » K it Suy yang y^n ehd. 

!|L K a Jt Shen chin yih sh^ 

II R (ft It Shen chin b(Sw sb^. 

It A Ts'lng 8h6. 

is & V Jt Yaou ho6 Ift. 

S tt tfc A NAng tB'Ing k'wa^ sh^. 

j( #C ft T'liD hwan paou. 

-t- Z 9 Shih <xrh low. 

K Ci ^ f? Kw6 8ih t'«en heang, 

ft IB ^ ft Fing hwa pai)u keen. 

3^ 1^ m T^een pa6u t'oo. 



\ B[ Kea^ jtn e. 
iH^ It mWt Wp6 kd Ian yti. 
1@ Hl IS j^ Chaou yang tseu shd. 
ffi UJ K 1^ Wo6 shan y6n sYh. 
y ^ He Mdug yug yu^n. 
^& M Kea6u hung chuen. 

Sits ft Na(Su hwa ta'ung. 
tBW# Ha^ t^ laou chin. 
^ & 19 Sl^^ te^ri t'ow. 
IB % 1^ KL^h Iden hwa ying. 
^^ f&Sk San 8ea<^a yin yu^a. 
^ fC W H5 hwan t'od. 
3L il itfc Wo6 mel yu^n. 
tg j| m Ts'elh mel t'o6. 
Ml A ^ L^w p& mel. 
f&^M Pelh yiih sxe. 
» JS tf Peih yilh t'a. 
41 7£ 1^ T'aou hwa ying. 
^ ^ 1& Shwang cboo fung. 
JE ^ }|^ Foo yilug tMng. 
til % Wei puSu. 
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asm Ts'iug fung ch&. 

lElflttYiilitaingt'ing. 

2fc ft 7C Wan wo6 yuAn, 

JS )S Fin t'&ng. 

^ S^ tt Kin shih yu^n. 

It jt Yin B^i^* 

^X^IS Taz^ piih yd. 

^ ^ K P ^^ea<^a iin kwjtng k^. 

IS 4^ A S^ T'aou wdh been ping. 

3£ i^C IB it Ytlh fei mei sh^. 

A jB ^ Wiin g5 yu6n. 

^ ift Ylh selh ya^n. 

3R 1$ Yuen yaug ying. 

fg Aft Tsa^ hwa ch'u§D. 

1(1 A Yaou hwa cbaen. 

-^ ^ Lilh tsa^ t8z6. 

It 19 ffi Choo p'^ 86 seang. 

^ "tlS Ylh peen ta'Ing, 

^ (lie LSJtiig keaou hwan* 
m^A Tdug pa^ yu$. 
1^ t% R T'llug chin me6n. 

# fe ^ Hing hwa t'een. 
^ ?i H Jfih poo t'w&o. 
at^m^ T&ng ts'aou hd sk&ng. 
^Si\hJ^ Lilh y^y seen tsuug. 
X A S Ya kwdn luw. 

# ^ in Sb4n go t'oo. 
B H a.T'lng yug l&w. 
^ in <fi| Yuen joo yo. 
II » 16 S^w p'ing yu4n. 

^ ^ Hwdn kiing seang. 

^ ft ^ K'6 y6w t8z6 I^. 

^^J^tm. K&ng k'6 ydw tsz^ \h. 

j^ HP A Si^w tft yky 8h6. 

^ US* 38 Shfh s&iig tsting yaou. 

^ ^ «l ^hR Filh ke^n kd chdng 

sea6u shwd. 
^ IS Ylh sigh hwd. 
S H S^ Hung low yuen miing. 
^m A Hoo ch'un pa6 sh^. 

gSi YtLU yt yu6n. 
{g San meadu chuen, 
S tl iS Chin 16w ch^. 

Si^ ^ Keen kw&n t'adu. 
It a It Hwdn ts'lng ylh shi. 

# S S3^. £ Ch'un Ung md sh^. 
** » Sf A Choo lin y^y sh^. 
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j!g ft Ling ah6. 
A % Bll It Fting I6w y^n sbd. 
3HS Wi IR Miing n& yin yu^n. 
M 9 i^ Woo mdng yu^n. 
Id* tt ffif Ling ch'e ho. 
41 lE M ft Taou hwa y6n sh^. 
7k Jft Shwdy bo6. 
W '^' 15 flB Ho pelh se sSang, 
^ Iff 1^ Woo t'ung ying. 
Al ft # (S Joo ^ keun chuen. 
g ^ « flf Ch'iuK kin ping mei. 
9t ^Wk Y^n e peen. 
.fl ^ Jib yu6 hwan. 
ft ^ 3 Tsze kin hwan. 
^ 5K la T'een pa6u t'oo. 



-b W 51; Taeeu ts'efh kw6 cb^ 
g Ifl tt fli TsSng poo hung Idw. 
^9^9 Hung h^w poo mdng.. 
Viif^ M6w tan ting. 
B| *^ » 1^ Cbe fiiii ch'un ts'ew. 
K ^ K ;£; Fung Idw y&y ch^. 
ft j£ M £ yuou chuen. 
tk m 'S^ ^ Lung t'oo kuDg gan. 
A ^ H Pa mei t'oo. 
a «S ^ Ch'e p'6 t8z6. 
g # A Taiiy ch'un fung. 
TlS fd |&^ E ta'ing chin, 
n tt S IK Tseb kin wei pa<5a. 
A ^' K P'e po<5 t'ae. 
* M 4X Peen Arh ch'ae. 
!ft id $k S W&n j6w choo ytth. 
tt J: 7E K:^" ahdng hwa. 
A g^ M I^^ t'wan kin. 
^ n II K4 fwau yufin. 
mm^^^ lo6 giu. 
S -ft iSf H Sing sh^ k^ shoo. 
K l£ 9i Fung tedn t'ow. 

§P J5 Tstn milng t8. 
lig II ^ P'ih £^n king k^. 

JA fli *£ $K A Tseh kin shwang 
fling. 

SH ^ Rin B^w e. 
# # It £ ch'un hgang chlh. 
^t ft 3t ft I'ih 8b6 y^n ^. 
:^ fill ^» ft NeCi s€en wa4 shd. 
R it Ift YAy bang cb'ufin. 
IE ^ «l !K Keen ch'ae leS h6. 
^i^Si K'ea6u yin yu^n. 
i^ ]E ili» Tsae hwa sin. 
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XXIV NOTES ON CHINESE LITERATURE. 

TRANSLATIONS OF CHINESE WORKS INTO 

EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

Classics. 
Yih king. P. !.♦ 

1. Y-KING antiquissimus siDaruni liber quem ex latina interpretatione 
P. Regis aliorumque ex Soc. Jesu P. P. edidit Julius Mohl. 1834. Stuttgartiae 
et TubiiigAC. 2 vols. 

Shoo king, P. 2. 

2. Akcibnt China. $ |S- The Shoo Kinir, or the Historical Classic : 
being the most ancient authentic record of the annals of the Chinese empire : 
illustrated by later commentators. Translated by W. H. Medhurst, Sen. 
^tianghae : 1846. 

3. Lb Chou-king, un dcs livres sacr^ des Chinois, qui renferme les 
Fondements de leur ancienne Histoire, les Principes de leur Gouvernement 
& de leur Morale; ouvra^e recueilli par Confucius. Traduit <!^ enrich i de 
Notes, par Feu le P. Gaubil, Missionaire a la Chine. Revu <b corri^e sur 
la Texte Chinois, accompa^n^ de nouvelles Notes, de Planches gravees en 
Taille-douce & d'Additions tirees des Historiens Originaux, dans lesquelles on 
donne THistoire des Princes omis dan le Chou-kin<(. Par M. De Guignes. 
On y a joint un Discours Preliminaire, qui contient des Recherches sur les 
terns ant^rieursk ceux dont parle le Chou-king, & une Notice de VY-king, autre 
Livre Sacrd des Chinois. Paris, 1 770. 

She king, P. 3. 

4. CoNFUCii Chi-king. sive Liber Carminum. Ex Latina P. Lacharme 
interpretatione edidit Julius Mohl. Stuttgartiae et Tubingae, 1830. 

U k6, P. 5. 

5. Ill |g Li Ki ou Memorial des Rites traduit pour la premiere fois du 
Chinois, et accompagn^ de notes, de commentaires et du texte original par J. 
M. Gallery. Turin 1853. 

CKun ts^ew, P. 6. 

6. (The first book of the Ch'un-ts'ew in the Chinese text, with a Latin 
translation by Bayer, appeared in the '* Commentaria Academise Petropoli- 
tansB," Vol. 7. pp. 398, sqq.) 

Chow U, P. 4. 

7. Thb Ceremonial Usages of the Chinesb, B. C. 1121, as prescribed 
in the "Institutes of the Chow dynasty strung as pearls;" or Chow le kwan 
choo. JS It Jt l)c Being an abridgment of the Chow le classic, by jj|g ^« ;fg 
Hoo Peih-seang, (designated ^ tS" Mung Chew). Translated from the 
original Chinese, with notes, by William Raymond Qingell, London : 1852. 



* The numbers refer to the pages in the present treatise, where the works are 
described. 
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8. Le Tchbou-li ou Rites des Tcheou, traduit pour la premiere fois da 
Cliinoii< par Feu Edouard Biot. Paris, 1851. 2 vols, and Table Analytique. 

Ta he'd. P. 7. 

9. Translation op Ta-hio ; the First of the Four Books. (This forma 
part of Morrison's "Horse Sinicie," published in London, in 1812.) The 
" Horae Siiiicee" was republished by Montucci, in connection with "A Parallel 
drawn between the two intended Chinese Dictionaries ; " which appeared at 
London in 1817.) 

10. ^ ^ Ta-htoh, with a translation, and a Praxis, explaining each 
character as it occurs. (This was published as an appendix to Marshm€m*8 
" Elements of Chinese Grammar/' at Serampore, in 1814.) 

11. Translation of the Ta-heo Classic ^ ^ "The Great Lesson of 
Life." By C. B. Hillier. (This appeareil in Pare 3, uf tha "Transactions of 
the Chiua Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.*' Hongkong, 1851-52.) 

12. ;;X; 1^ Le Ta Hio, ou la Grande Etude, lo premier des quatre 
Hvres de pliilosophie morale et politique de la Chine; ouvrage de Khoung- 
fou-tseu (Confucius) et de son disciple Thsdrig-tseu ; traduit en Fran9oi8 avec 
une version latine et le texte Chinois en regard ; accompagne du commentaire 
complet de Tch6u-ht, et de notes tii^^s de divers autres commentateurs 
Chinois; Par G. Pauthier, Paris, 1837. • 

13. CoNFVCii Ta hio sine Philosophia cum inter pre tatione et scholiis qui- 
busdam. (This is the first book of the Ta he'd in Chinese and Latin, published 
in Bayer's " Museum Sinicum," in 1730. Vol. 2. Plates 2—4. pp. 237—256.) 

Chung yung, P. 7. 

14. TcHUNQ-YUNG. (This is a Latin translation by Prosper Intorcetta» 
published with the Chinese text, at Goa in 1676. It was republished without 
the Chinese text in Thevenot's "Relations de divers Voyages cur leu x," in 
1672, with the title *^Sinarum scientia politico-moralis.'' Another edition of 
the same was issued in the ''Analecta Vind<>bonensia." [See Remusat's 
**L*In variable Mili«u," p. 24, and Bayer's " Museum Sinicum," Praefatio, 
p. 15.] This appears to be the same translation which was published in 
Carlieri's "Notizie varie dell.' Imperio della China," in 1687, with the title 
" Scientiee Sinicae liber inter Confucii libros secundus.") 

15. L'In variable Milieu, ouvrag« moral de Ts^u-ssfi, en Chinois et en 
Mandchou, avec une Version littdrale Latine, une Traduction Fran9oi8e, et 
des Notes, pr^c^de d'une notice sur les quatre livres nioraux communement 
attribues a Confucius, Par M. Abel-Remusat. A Paris, 1817. 

Lun yu. P. 7. 

16. WeBKE DE8 TSCHINESISCHEH WeISEN KuNG-KU-DSU UND SEINES 

ScHULBR. Zum Erhtenmal aus des Ursprache ins Deutsche Ubersetzt und mit 
Auuierkungen begleitet von Wilhelm Schott. Halle, 1826. 2 vols. 

17. The Works of Confucius; containing the original text, with a 
translation. Vol. 1. To which is prefixed a Dissertation on the Chinese 
Language and Character. By J. Marshman. Serampore : 1809. (This only 
oontains the first half of the Lu7i yu.) 
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Mdng tszi, P. 8. 

18. Mbng tseu vel Mencium inter Sinenses philosophos, in<;enio, doc- 
trina, noininisque claritate Confucio proximum, edidit, Latina in terp relatione, 
ad interpretation em Tartaricam utramque recensita, instiuxit, et perpetuo 
cominentario, e Sinieis deprompto, illustravit Stanislaus Julieo. Paris, 1824. 
2 vols, and the Chinese text in 1 vol. 



19. (The Ta-hioy translated into Latin by Ignatius da Costa, was pub- 
lished with the Chinese text, at Keen-chang foo in Keang-se, in 1662, accom- 
panied by the first part of the Lunyu^ in Chinese and Latin.) 

20. Ta-hio and Tchong-yong. (This is a translation by Cil>ot into 
French, published in the 1st volume of tlie " Me«noires concernant Thistoire, 
les sciences, les arts, ies moeurs, les usages, &c. des Chinois,'' pp. 432-497.) 

21. Confucius Sinarum Philosophus, sive Seientia Sinensis Latine 
exposita. Studio <k Opera Prosperi Intorcetta, Christiaui Herdtrich, Fran- 
cisci Rou!>eraont, Philippi Couplet, Patrum Societatis Jesu. Jussu Ludovici 
Ma^nt Eximio Minsiunura Orient aliuin k Litterarise Reipublicae bono e 
bibliotheca regia in lucem prodit. Adjecta est tabula chronologica sinicss 
luonarchias ab huju4 exordio ad hsec usque tempora. Paris, 1687. (This is a 
reprint in folio of the Latin translation of the Ta-hed^ Chimg-yung and 
Lan-yu, b*^ing a new edition of the works Nos. 19 and 14 supra, without the 
Chinese text, and having the Lun-yu carried through to the end. Appended 
is a chronology of the empire by Couplet.) 

22. Thb Chinese Classical works, commonly called the Four Books, 
translated and illustrated with notes by the late Rev. David Collie. Malacca, 
1828. 

23. Confucius et Mencius. Les Quatre Livres de philosophie morale 
et politique de la Chine, traduits du Chinois par M. G. Pauthier. Paris, 1841. 

24. Sy chou ghei, to iest' Tohetyre Knighi. (The Four Books trans- 
lated into Russian, from the Chinese and Manchu, by Alex. Leontief, St. 
Petersburg, Academy of Sciences, 1780.) 

25. Sinensis Imperii Libri Classici Sex, nimirum Adultorum schola, 
Imrautabile medium, Liber sententiarum. Memcius, Filialis ohsnrvantia, 
Pai vuloruni schola, e Sinieo idiomate in Latinum traducti a P. Fr. Noel, 
S. J. Prague, 1711. (This contains a Latin translation, besides the Four 
Books, of the Headu king^ p. 8, and the Seadu hed, p. — ) 

26. Les Livres Classiques de I'empire de la Chine, recueillis par le 
pere Noel ; pr^c^des d'Obst^ivations sur Tori^^ane, la nature & les effets de la 
philosophie morale & politique dans cet empire. Paris, 1784. 7 vols. (This 
is a French translation of the preceding.) 

27. Les Livres Sacres de l'Orient, comprenant le Chou-king ou le 
Livre par excellence; — les Sse-chou ou les Quatre Livres njoraux de Confucius 
et de ses disciples; — les Lois de Manou, premier legislateur de I'lnde ; — le 
Koran de Mahomet; traduits ou revus et publics par G. Pauthier. Paris, 
1841. 

28. The Chinese Classics : with a translation, critical and exegetical 
notes, prolegomena, and copious indexes. By James Legge, D.D., of the 
Loudon Missionary Society. In seven volumes. Hongkong: 1861 — 1865. 
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Sea6u king, 

29. (Besides the translations of this book in 25 and 26 supra, there is 
one in En^flish by the Rev. Dr. Bridgman, published in the Chinese Re- 
pository. Vol. 4, pp. 346-353.) 

30. HiAO-KiNO, on Livre Canonique sur )a TiM Filiale. (This forms 
part of an article, — pp. 28-76, — entitled " Doctrine ancienne et nouvelle 
des Chinois, snr la Pi^te Filiale," in the 4th volume of the " Memoires con- 
cernant I'histoire, les sciences, les arts, les mceurs, les usages, ice., des Chinois." 
Paris, 1779.) 

HISTORY. 
Chuh shoo ki nein, 

31. Thb Annals of the Bamboo Books. (This is translated by Dr. 
Legge, and inserted in the prolegomena to his Shoo-king, pp. 105-183. 
Hongkong, 1865.) 

32. TcHOU-CHOU-Ki-NiBN, ou Tablettes Chronologiques du livre ^crit sur 
bambou ; traduit du Chinois, par M. Edouard Biot. Paris, 1842. (Tliis was first 
published in the "Journal Asiatique" for December, 1841, and January, 1842.) 

T*ung hedn hang milh. 

33. HiSTOiRB GENERALE DB LA Chine, OU annales de cet empire, traduit 
du Tong-kien-kang-mon, par le P. J. A. Marie de Moyriac de Mailla, mission- 
naire k Pekin. Paris, 1777-1785. 13 vols. 

L6 ydfig ked Idn k4, 

34. PiLGEBFAHRTEN BuDDHisTiscHER Priester von China nach India. 
Yon C. F. Neumann. Berlin, 1833. (The original of this narrative forma 
nearly the whole of the 5th book of the L6 ydng ked Idn kd,) 

FUhkuakd. 

35. ^ H fB ^^^ KOUE Ki ou Relation des Royaumes Bouddhiques: 
ToyA9;e dans la Tartaric, dans I'Afghanistan et dans Tlnde, exdcutd, a la fin du 
4e si^le, par Chy F& hian. Traduit du Chinois et comment^ par M. Abel 
R^musat. Ouvrage posthume revu, complete et aui^ment^ d'^claircissements 
nouveaux par MM. Klaproth et Landresne. Paris. 1836. (This was 
republished with illustrations, in the Ist volume of Charton's ^'Voyageurs 
Anciens et Modernes; " Paris, 1862.) 

36. The Pilgrimage of Fa hian ; from the French edition of the Foe 
kone ki of MM. Rtousat, Klaproth, and Landresse. With additional notes 
and illustrations. By J. W. Laidlay, Esq. Calcutta, 1848. 

Td tsze ffdn szi scm tsdngfd sze chuen, 

37. HiSTOiRE de la Vie de Hiouen-thsano et de ses voyages dans 
rinde, depuis Tan 629 jusqu'en 645, par Hoei-li et Yen-lhsong; suivie de 
documents et d'^claircissements peographiques tires de la relation originale de 
Hionen-thsang ; traduite du Chinois par Stanislas Julieu. Paris, 1853. 

Td ^dng sey^kd. 

38. Memoires sub les Contrees Occidentalrs, traduits du Sanscrit en 
Chinois, en Tan 648, par Hiouen-thsang, et du Chinois en Francois par M» 
Stanislas Julien. Paris, 1857, 2 vols. 
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Chi7i Idfung t*od hi, 

39. Description du royaume de Gamboge, par un voyajjeur Chinois qui 
a visits cette contr^ h la fia du treizieme si^le; pr^cedde d'une notice 
chrouologique sur le m^me pays, extraite des anaales de la Chine. Paris, 
1819. (This translation by Remusat, was printed previously in the *' Nouvelles 
Annales des Voyages," Vol. 3 ; and afterwards in the " Nouveaux Melanges 
Asiatiques,'' Vol. 1, by Remusat, in 1829.) 

Wei tsdng t'oo sMh, 

40. Opisanie Tibita v' nyn^chnera' ego sostoianii. St. Petersburg, 1828. 
(Translated into Russian by Father Hyakinth.) 

41. Description du Tubet, traduite partiellement du Chinois en Ru^se, 
par le P. Hyacinthe Bitchourin, et du Russe en Fran^nis par M,., soigueuse- 
ment revue et corrip^e sur I'original Chinois, comply tee et accompagnee de 
notes par M. Klaproth. Paris, 1831. 

HiU tadu yih cA/. 

42. The Chinaman Abroad : or a desultory account of the Malayan 
Archipelago, particulaily of Java; by Ong-tae-hae. Translated from the 
original. Shanghae : 1849. (This was translated by Dr. Medhurst, and 
formed the 2nd number of the Cliinese Miscellany.) 

F yih lah. 

43. Narrative of the Chinese Embassy to the Khan of the 
TouRGOUTH Tartars, in the years 1712, 13, 14, «fe 15; by the Chin&se 
Ambassador, and published, by the Emperor's authority, at Pekin. Translat- 
ed from the Chinese, and accompanied by an appendix of miscellaneous trans- 
lations. By Sir Greorge Thomas Staunton, Bart. London : 1821. 

44. Poutechestvie Kitaiskago poslanika Kalmuitskoinou Aiouke 
Khanou se opisauieram zemell i opuitchaeff Rossiiskikh. Petersburg, 1782. 
(Translated by Leontief.) 

Tsing ha^/un k'S. 

45. HiSTORT OF the Pirates who infested the China Sea, from 1807 to 
1810. Translated from the Chinese original, with notes and illustrations, by 
Charles Fried. Neumann. London, 1831. 

46. Tsing Hai Fun Ki. jf JjjJ ^ fg or Record of the Pacification of 
the Seas. (This translation by John Slade, was published in the Canton 
Register, VoL 11, Nos. 8 and following.) 

Td ta'ina leak II 

47. Ta Tsing Leu Lee ; being the Fundamental Laws, and a selection 
from the Supplementary Statutes, of the Penal Code of China ; originally 
printed and published in Pekin, in various successi\e (editions, under the 
sanction, and by the authority, of the several emperors of the Ta tsing, or 
present dynasty. Translated from the Chinese; and accompanied witii an 
Appendix, consisting of authentic documents, and a few occasional notes, 
illustrative of the subject of the work; by Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. 
F.R.S. London, 1810. 
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48. Ta Tsing Leu Lee, ou les Lois fondamen tales da Code p^nal de la 
Chine, avec le choix des statuts s uppl erne ntai res, originairement impritii^ at 
public a Pekia, dans les differentes editions successives, sons ]a sanction et par 
1 'autorit^ de tous les empereurs TVtoui^, composant la dynastie actuelle, 
traduit du Cliinois, et accoinpagn^ d'un appendix con tenant les documents 
aiithentiques et qaelques notes qui eclaircissent le texte de cet ouvruge, par 
George Thom>is Staunton : mis «n FrAn9Ais, avec des notes, par M. Felix 
Renouard de Sainte-Croix. Paris, 1812. 



PHILOSOPHERS. 
Sea^ he'd. 

49. (BeKides the translations of this in Nos. 25 and 26 supra, there is an 
English translation of the first two out of six books, by Dr. Bridgnian, sfiven 
in the Chinese Repository, Vol. 5, pp. 81-87, 305-316, Vol. 6, pp. 185-188, 
393396, 562-668.) 

San tazk king, 

50. A Translation op San tsi-king, H ^ S ^^® Three Character 
Classic. (This forms part of Morrison's Horae SinicsB, published in 1812, and 
republished by Montucci in 1817. See No. 9 supra. The Chinese text it 
given.) 

51. Santsze Kino, or Trimetrical Classic; its form, size, author, object, 
and style; a translation with notes; the work ill adapted to the purposes of 
primary education. (This translation by Dr. Bridi;man, is published in the 
Chinese Repository, Vol. 4, pp. 105-118. Part of it was republished in the 
Chinese Chrestomathy, pp. 9-16, by the same author, in 1841.) 

52. The San-tsze-kino, by Wang po-keou. (This forms the first part> 
pp. 15-35, of H ^ g The three-fold San-tsze-king or the Triliteral Classic 
of China, by the Rev. S. C. Malan, M.A. London, 1856.) 

53. San-tsze-kino, the three character classic, composed by Wang-pih- 
how, published in Chinese and English with a table of the 214 radicals, hj 
Stanislas Julien. Paris, 1864. 

54. San-tseu-kino, Trium literarum Lib«r, a Wang-peh-heou sub finem 
13 seculi compositus ; textum sinicum adjecta 214 clavium tabula edidit et in 
latinum vertit Stanishis Julien. Paris, 1864. 

56. Die Enctclopadie der chinesischen Juqend. (This forms part, 
pp. 19-26, of the ^ ^ ^ ^ Lehrsaal des Mittelreiches, by Carl Friederich 
I^eumann, published at Munich, in 1836. The Chinese text is also given in 
the work.) 

56. H ^ S San-tseui-tseeng ele Troeslovie s' letographerovannuim 
Ketaeskem tekstoin. Perevedeno s'Ketaeskago Monachom lakenthom. S. 
Peterburg, 1829. (The Chinese text is given, and copious notes in Russian.) 

Tseen t9zi wan, 

57. "The Thousand-character Classic." (This translation, by the 
Rev. S. Kidd, forms an Appendix to the "Report of the Anglo-Chinese 
College," for 1831. The original text is given at the end.) 
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58. The 1000 charactrb Classio. (This literal translation by Dr. 
Medharst, forms an appendix to the '* Traoslation of a Comparative Vocabu- 
lary of the Chinese, Corean, and Japanese languages," by the same author, 
pablishc^d at Batavia in 1835.) 

59 TsEKN TszE Wan, or the Thousand Character Classic : its form, size, 
object, style, and autlior; a translation with notes; new books needed for 
primary education of the Chinese. (This translation by Dr. Bridgman was 
published in the Chinese Repository, Vol. 4, pp. 229-243 ) 

60. TsiAN D8U WEN, sive mille literas ideoi^raphicse ; opus Sinicum 
origine cum interptetatione Kdr'aiaiia, in peninsula Kdrai impressum. An* 
nexo systemate scripturie Kdraianse ac versione Japoiiica, Germanica, et 
An^lica, cui titulus inscriptus : Tsi&n d^u wen oder Buch von tausend 
Woriern, aus dem Schinesischen, mit Beriioksichtigung d^r kdraischen und 
japanisciien Uebersetzung, ins Deutsche ul>ertragen von Dr. J. HofiPiDann. 
Leyden, 1840. (This forms the third volume of the Bibliotheca Japonica, by 
Siebold and Hoffmann.) 

61. Thsien-tseuwen, le livre des Mille Mots, le plus ancien livre 
el^mentaire des Chinois, public en Chinois avec une double traduction et des 
notes par M. Stanislas Julien. Paris, 1864. 

T^w hed she. 

62. Keentun Yewhbo Shetek, or Odes for Children in rhyme, on 
various subjects, in thirty-four Ktanzas, {This translation by Dr. Bridgman, is 
published in the Chinese Repository, Vol. 4, pp. 287-291.) 

Shing yd kwhng liedn, 

63. The Sacred Edict, containing sixteen maxims of the Emperor 
Kanghe, amplified by his son, the Emperor Yoong-ching; together with » 
paraphrase on the whole, by a Mandarin. Translated from the Chinese 
original, and illustrated with notes, by the Rev. William Milne. London, 
1817. 

64. Translation of a portion of the Emperor Yong-tching's Book of 
Sacred Instructions. (This is a translation made by Sir George Staunton 
in 1812, of the sixt^^en Maxims of the Sacred Edict, with the Amplification 
to the first nine. It is published in the *' Miscellaneous Notices relating to 
China," pp. 1-55, by the same author. London, 1822.) 

65. First chapter of the Shbng tu kuano hsun; or, Amplification 
of the Sacred Edict of K'ang-hsi. (This translation, by Thomas Francis 
Wade, forms part, pp. 45-60 of the ^^ Hsin Ching Lu/' by the same author. 
The Chinese text is also given in the work. Hongkong, 1859.) 

66. Manjourskaoo i kitaiskago khana Kan'-siia knioa. Petersburg, 
1788. (Translated by Alexis Agafonof.) 

Sun tszi, 

67. Les Tkbizb Articles sur TArt Militaire. Ouvrage compost en 
Chinois par Sun-tse, Gdn^ral d'Armee dans le Royaume de Ou, ^ mis en Tar- 
tare-Mantchou par ordie de TEiupereur Kang-hi, Tann^ 27e du cycle de 60, 
c'est-a-dire, Tann^e 1710. (This translation into French by Amiot, formed 
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part of his work '* Art Militaire des Chinois/' first published at Paris, in 
1772, and republished in 1782, as the 7th volume of the *'Memoires concer- 
nant Thistoire, les scienoes, les arts, les moeurs, les usages, &c., des Chitiois.") 

68. Lb8 Six Artiglss sur I'Art Militaire. Ouvrage coibpos^ en Chinois 
flur lea M^inoires d Ou-tse, General d'Arm^e dans le Boyaume d'Ouei, ds mis 
en Tartare-Mantchou par les ordres de TEmpereur Kang-hi, Tann^e Eenr;-jn, 
27e da cycle de 60, c'est-2Hiire, Tan 1710. (This translation by Amiot, also 
forms part of his "Art Militaire des Chinois," noticed in the preceding 
article.) 

Sze md fd. 

69. Les Cinq Articles du Se-ma-fa, on Principes de Se-ma sur I'art 
militaire, Ouvrage compose en Chinois par Se-ma, Q^n^ral d'Arm^e, <& mis en 
Tartare-Mantchou par les ordres de I'Einpereur Kang-hi, Taun^ Keng-yn, 
27e da cycle de 60, c'est-2i dire. Tan 1710. (This translation by Amiot, also 
forma part of the ." Art Militaire des Chinois," noticed above.) 

Si yuen lHh. 

70. GsRBGTBLiJKS GsNEESKUNDE. (This is translated from the Chinese 
into Dutch, by C. F. M. de Grijs, and inserted in the 30th volume of the 
*• Yerhandelingen van Het Bataviaascli Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten- 
schapeu;" fiatavia, 1863. There is a lengthy review and partial translation 
of the Se yuen lahy in the 4th volume of the " Memoirea concernant Phistoiret 

les sciences, les arts, les mosurs, les usages, &c., des Chinois," under the title 

* Notice du livre Chinois Si-yuen," pp. 421-440; Paris, 1779. A notice and 
syllabus of the same work in English appeared in the '* Transactions of the 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society." Part 4, pp. 87-91 ; with the 
title, — " Chinese Medical Jurisprudence. Notice of a Chinese work on Medic- 
al Jurisprudence, entitled Se yiien ZtiA (gfc ^ ^,) or * Records of the washing 
away of Injuries,' — with a collection of cases in illustration, a new edition, 
with additional notes and explanations : by W. A. Harland, M.D." Hongkong, 
1855.) 

N^ng ching tseuiri shoo, 

71. DissBRtATiON ON THE S ILK-MANUFACTURE, and the Cultivation of 
the Mulberry ; translated from the works of Tseu-kwang k'he, caUed also 
Paul Siu, a Colao, or Minister of State in China, Shanghae: 1849. 
(This is a translation by Dr. Medhurst, of books 31-34, of the NUng ching 
taeuSn shoo, and forms the 3rd number of the Chinese Miscellany.) 

Shdw shi t'ung k'abu, 

^^* HI It tJ S Resume des principaux traites Chinois sur la Cul- 
ture des Muriers et Teducation des Vers k Soie traduit par Stanislas Julien. 
Public par ordre du Ministre des Travaux Publics de TA^riculture et du 
Commerce. Paris, 1837. (This is a translation of Books 72-76 of the Shdw 
thS fung k^adu. llie Baron L^n d'Hervey-Saint-Denys gives a syllabus of the 
last-named work, as an appendix to his "Recherches sur I'agriculture et 
Tborticulture des Chinois," pp. 221-258.) 

73. Dell' arte ds coltivarb i gelst, e di governare i bachi da seta^ 
«6eoado il metodo Chinese; sunto di libri Chinesi, tradotto in Fraucese de 
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Stanisko Julien, membro dell' Institute di Francia. Versione Italiana con 
note e sperimenti del cavalieri Matteo Bonafous, <fec. Torino, 1837. (This is an 
Italian version of Julien's translation above.) 

74^ Ueber Maulbeerbaumzucht und Erziehunt^ der Seideraupen, aas 
dem Chinesischen ins Franzosische iibersetzt von Stanislaus Julien. Aaf 
Befehi Seiner Majestat des Konigs von Wiirtcraberg aus dem Franzosische a 
iibersetzt und l)earl)eitet von Fr. Ludwig Lindner. Stuttgard & Tubingen, 
1837. (This is a German version of Julien's translation. In 1844, a second 
edition of this was issued, with the additional inscription " Zweite Auflage 
vermehrt mit Zusatzen und Anmerkungen von Theodor Mdgling.") 

75. Summary of the principal Chinese Treatises upon the Culture of 
the Mulberry and Rearing of Silkworms. Translated from the Chinese; 
Washington, 1838. (This is an English version of Julien's translation.) 

76. O Kitajskom chelkovodstvb izvletchenno iz podlinnikh kitai^kikh 
sotchinenii. Perevedeno na llusskii yasik po prikazajiiou Ministra Finanscof, 
i izdano oint Departementa Manufaktur i Vnoutreimei Torgovli. Sankt- 
Peterburg, 1840. (This is a Russian version of Julien's translation.) 

Too cho6 mlh keui peen chin, 

77. Specimen Medicine Sinicjb, sive Opuscula Medica ad Mentem 
Sinensium, continens — 1. De Pulsibus Libros quatuor e Sinico translatos. 2. 
Traetatus, de Pulsibus ab erudito Europaeo collectos. 3. Fragmentum Operis 
Medici ibidem ab erudito Europseo conscripti. 4. Excerpta Literis eruditi 
Europaei in China. 5. Schemata ad melioivm praecedentium Intelligentiam. 
6. De Iiidiciis morborum ex Linguae coioribus <b affectionibus. Cum Figuris 
«neis & ligneis : Edidit Andreas Cleyer Has sos-Casselanus, V. M. Licent. 
Societ. Indiae in nova Batavia Archiater. Pharmacop. Director <& Chirurg. 
Epliorus. Frankfort, 1682. (This contains a translation in extensOy by 
Michael Boym, of the spurious work on the Pulse, erroneously attributed to 
W&ng Shiih-h6.) 

78. Secret du Pouls, traduit de Chinois (This is a truncated transla- 
tion of the same as the precluding, made by Hervieu, and inserted in Duhalde's 
"Description Geographique, Historique, Chronologique, Politique, et Physique 
de r Empire de la Chine et de la Tartarie Chinoise," vol. 3, pp. 384-436. 
Paris, 1735. An English version entitled "The Secret of the Pulse" i? found 
in the English translation of Duhalde's work in 8vo., vol. 3, pp. 366-465. 
London, 1736; and in folio, vol. 2, pp. 184-207, London, 1741.) 

Chow pe 8wdn king. 

79. Traduction et Examen d'un ancien ouvrage Chinois intitule : 
Tcheou-pei, litteralement : "Style ou signal dans une cirumference;" par M. 
Edouard Biot. Paris, 1842. (This was first published in the Journal Asia- 
tique for June, 1841.) 

80. Textbs du Livrb, ou Fragment du Livre Tcheou-pey. (This is a 
translation of the first and most ancient part of the work, and is inserted in 
Gaubil's " His to ire de F Astronomic Cliinoise," in the " Lettres Edifiantes et 
Curieuses." Vol. 26. Edition of Paris, 1781, and Toulouse, 1811.) 

81. (An English translation of the same as the preceding, by A, Wylie, 
was published in the "North-China Herald " for 1852, in an article entitled 
** Jottings on the Science of the Chinese.'' The same was republished in the 
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* 
" Shanghai Almanac and Miscellany" for 1853. Ifc was again republished at 
London in the ** Chinese and Japanese Repository," for 1864. The substance 
of the whole article was put into German, by Dr. K. L. Biernatzki, and publish- 
ed at Berlin, under the title " Die Arithmetik der Chinesen," in Crelle's 
''Journal fur die reine und angewandte Mathematik," in 1856.) 

Tsien ch4 sin peen, 

82. Chinksb Coinage. A brief notice of the Chinese work 3 ij^ iSf ^ 
(Chj-onicles of Tsien ; a new arrangement,) and a Key to its 329 Wood-cuts of 
the Coins of China and neighbouring nations. By C. B. Hillier, Esq. (This, 
which forms nearly the whole of the 2nd Part of the " Transactions of the 
China Branch of tiie Royal Asiatic Society," gives the whole of the cuts in the 
Chinese work, but is an exceedingly meagre translation of the descriptive 
portion.) 

Kk,ng tih chin faou lHh. 

83. HisTOiRB ET Fabrication de la Porcelaine Chinoise, Ouvrage 
traduit du Chinois par M. Stanislas Julien, accompagne de notes et d* additions 
par M. Alphonse Sahetat, Chiiniste de la Manufacture imperiale de Porcelaine 
de Sevres ; et augmente d'un memoire sur la Porcelaine du Japon, traduit da 
Japonais par M. le Docteur J. Hoffmann. Paris, 1856. 

!Feen chod shlh S, 

84. Entretienb, d'un Lettre Chinois et d'un Docteur Europ^n, sur la 
vraie idee de Dieu. (This translation made by Father Jacques, is inserted in 
the 25th volume of the "Lettres ediliantes et curieuses," pp. 143-385. 
Toulouse, 1811.) 

San kwo chS yen 4, 

85. San-koue-tchy. Tlan kouroun-i pithd. Historic des Trois Royaumes 
Homan historique traduit sur les textes Chinois et Mandchou de la Biblioth^ 
que royalo par. Tli^odore Pavie. Paris, 1845. 2 vols. (These two volumes only 
extend to the 44th chapter, the remaining portion having never been published.) 

Ching tih hwdng yew keang ndn chuen. 

86. The Rambles of the Emperor Chino tih in Keang nan. A 
Chinese tale. Translated by Tkin shen, student of the Anglo-Chinese College, 
Malacca. With a preface by James Legge, D.D., president of the College. 
London, 1846. 2 vols. (This was republished in New York.) 

Uabu k^ew chuen, 

87. Hau kiou choaan or Tiie Pleasing History. A translation from 
the Chinese language. To which are added, 1. The Argument or Story of a 
Chinese PUy, 2. A Collection of Chinese Proverbs, and 3. Fragments of 
Chinese Poetry. In four volumes with notes. London, 1761. (The author 
of this translation is not certainly known. The manuscript was found among 
the papers of a gentleman named Wilkin**on, who occasionally resided much at 
CsAiton, and was a student of Chine*<e. The date of the papers, 1719, wms the 
last year he spent in China ; and he died in 1736. The three tirst volumes were 
in English and the fourth in Portui^uese. Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dcomore 
translated the last volume into English, and edited the work.) 
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88. Hau Kiou Choaan, Hisboire Chinoise, traduit de FAnglois, par 
M.... Lyon, 1766. 4 vols. 

» 89. (A German translation of the same work, by De Murr, was pablish- 
ed at Leipzig in 1766.) 

90. Chinebsche Geschiedenis, behelzende de gevallen van den heer 
Tieh-chung-u en de jongvrouw Shuey-ping-sin. Nevens het Kort Begrip van 
een Chineesch Tooneelspel, eenige Chineesche Dichtstukjes, en eene Verzamel- 
ing van Spreekwoorden der Chineezen. Oorspronglyk in de Chineesche Taale 
beschreeven. Daar uit in 't Engelsch overgezet, en met breedvoerige 
Aantekeningen, vervattende zeer veele Byzonderheden wegens de Zeden en 
Gewoonten der Chineezen, verrykt. Nu in 't Nederduitsch vertaald en met 
koperen Plaaten versierd. Amsterdam, 1767. 

91. The Fortunate Union, a Romance, translated from the Chinese 
Original, with Notes and Illustrations, to which is added a Chinese Tragedy. 
By John Francis Davis, F.R.S. London, 1829. 2 vols. 

92. Hao-Khieou-Tchouan, ou la Femme Accomplie; Roman ChinoiSi 
traduit sur le texte original, per Guillard D'Arcy. Paris, 1842. 

Tah keaou le. 

93. lu-KiAO-LT, ou les Deux Cousines ; Roman Chinois, traduit par M. 
Abel-R^musat ; pr^c^^ d'une Preface oh se trouve un parallele des Romans 
de la Chine et de ceux de TEurope. Paris, 1826. 4 vols. (In the "Narrative 
of the Chinese Embassy to the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars," the first 
Appendix, pp. 227-242, is an "Abstract of the four first chapters of the 
Chinese novel, entitled Yu-kiao-Iee," translated by Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton, Bart.) 

94. The Two Fair Cousins. A Chinese novel. London, 1827. 2 vols. 

95. Yu-KiAO-Li, les Deux Cousines, Roman Chinois; traduction nouvello 
accompagn^e d'un commentaire historique et philologique par Stanislas Julien* 
Paris, 1864. 2 vols. 

Pinff shan ling yin, 

96. ^ iJj ?B^ |!5| FiNG-OHAN-LiNG-YEN. Les Deux Jeunes Filles Lettr^es. 
Roman Chinois traduit par Stanislas Julien. Paris, 1860. 2 vols. 

Pih shdy taing ki, 

97. |& ffi ^ ffi Blanche et Blbue, ou les Deux Couleuvres-f^ ; 
Roman Chinois, traduit par Stanislas Julien. Paris, 1834. 

Wdng keaou Itvan pih neSn cKdng lidn, 

98. I ^ !R "B" ^ :M 1R Wang keaou lwan pih nebn chano han or 
the Lasting Resentment of Miss Keaou lwan Wang, a Chinese tale : Founded 
on Fact. Translated from the Original by Sloth. Canton, 1839. (This 
translation is by Robert Thom.) 

99. I *g « "B" ^ g ia Wang Keaou Lwan Pih Keen Chang Han 
oder die blutige Rache emer jungen Frau. Chinesische Erzfthlung. Nach 
der in Canton 1839 erschienenen Ausgabe von Sloth Ubersetzt von Adolf 
Bottger. Leipzig, 1846» 
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San yil ISw, 

100. H H ft San-yu-low : or the Three Dedicated Rooms. A tale. 
Translated from the Chinese. By J. F. Davis, Esq, Canton, 1815. (A revised 
edition of this, with the title " The Three Dedicated Chambers," was publish- 
ed at London in 1822, in a collection entitled " Chinese Novels, translated 
from the originals," pp. 153-224.) 



101. The Shadow in the "Water : a tale. Translated from the Chinese. 
(This translation by John Francis Davis, forms one in the " Chinese Novels, 
translated from the originals," pp. 51-106.) 



102. The Twin Sisters : a tale. Translated from the Chinese. (This 
translation by John Francis Davis, is also one in the " Chinese Novels, trans- 
lated from the originals," pp. 107-151.) 



103. HiNG-LO-Toa, ou la Peinture Myst^rieuse. (This is translated by 
Julien, and published as an appendix to his '* Tchao-chi-kou-eul, ou I'orphelin 
de la Chine," pp. 193-262. Paris, 1834. It was republished in "Les Ava- 
d&nas Contes et Apologues Indiennes," vol. 3, pp. 62-174. Paris, 1859.) 



104. Tse-hiong-hiono-ti, ou les Deux Fr^res de sexe diffi^rent. (This is 
translated by Julien, and published as an appendix to his ** Tchao-chi-kou-eul, 
ou rorpheliu de la Chine," pp. 263-322. It was republished in "Les Avad&nas 
Contes et Apologues Indiennes;" vol. 3, pp. 175-272. Paris, 1859.) 

Fdn he chow» 

105. Fan-hy-cheu : a tale, in Chinese and English : with notes, and a 
short grammar of the Chinese language. By Stephen Weston. Loudon, 1814, 



106. The affectionate pair, or the history of Sung-Kin, a Chinese 
tale ; translated by P. P. Thoms. London, 1820. 

Sz^ aMh Hrh chcmg king. 

107. The Sutra of the Forty-two Sections, from the Chinese. Trans- 
lated by the Reverend S. Beal. (This is published in "The Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society," vol. 19, pp. 337-349.) 

Kin komg pcm j6 po Id melh king. 

108. Yajra-cHhedika, the " Kiii Kong King," or Diamond Sdtra. 
Translated from the Chinese by the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain, R.N. (This is 
published in the '* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society," New Series, vol. 
1, pp. 1-24. London, 1865. A translation of the Tibetan version of the 
same, into German, by Schmidt, was published in the " Memoires de TAcade- 
mie des sciences de Saint Petersbourg," 6e serie, tom. 4, p. 126 sqq.) 

MS ho pan j6 po 16 mexh to sin king. 

109. The Paramita-hridata Sotra, or, in Chinese " Mo-ho-pd-ye-po-lo- 
mih-to-sin-king," i. e. *' The Great Paramita Heart Siitra." Translated from 
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the Chinese by the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain, R»N. (This is also in the 
"Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society," New Series, vol. 1, pp. 25-28. 
London, 1865.) 

me fo king, 

110. Bbibf Prefatory Rbmarks to the Trai^slatiok op thb Amitabha 
Sutra from Chinese. By the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain, R.N. (This is pub- 
lished in " The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society," New Series, vol. 2. 
Pp..l36-U4. London, 1866.) 

Tth shoo loo kea lun, 

111. A Buddhist Shastra, translated from the Chinese! with an 
analysis and notes. By the Rev. J. Bdkins, B.A. (This is published in the 
"Journal of the Shanghai Literary and Scientific Society.'* Pp. 107-128. 
Shanghai, 1868.) 

Yii lin. 

112. Lbs AVAdakas Contes et Apologues Indien^ inconnus jusqu'a ce 
jour suivis de Fables, de Poesies et de Nouveiles Chinoises traduits par M. 
Stanislas Julien. Paris, 1859, 3 vols. (These form a part of the cyclopedia 
Yii lin.) 



113. TfiB CATEdHisM OF* THE ShaMans ; or, the Laws and Begulatlona 
of the Priesthood of Buddha in China. Translated from the Chinese original, 
with notes and illustrations^ by Charles Fried. Neumann. London, 1831. 

Tahu tih king. 

11^' ^'?iS'$8 ^^o TSKO TAO TB KINO, Le Livre de la Vole et 
de la Yertu compose dans le 6e siecle avant F^re Chretienne par le philosophe 
Lao-tseu traduit en Francais, et public avec le texte Chinois et un comment 
taire perpetuel par Stcmislas Julien. Paris, 1842. 

115. Lie ^ ^ fi[ Tao-te-kino, ou Le Livre de la Raison Supreme et 
de la VertU, par Lao-ts^u. Traduit en Francais et public pour la premiere 
fois en Europe avec une version Latine et le texte Cliinois en regard ; accom- 
pagn^ de la traduction complete du Coinmentaire de Sie-ho^i, kc, Paris, 
1838. Ire Livraison* 

Ta4 ahdng kan ying peen, 

11 6. Le LivrE dES REtiOMPEifsEs Et dEs PeinEs, traduit dti ChinoiE, 
avec des notes et des ^laircissemens; par M. Abel R^musat, Paris, 1816. 

117. Traite des RbcoMpenses et des Peines, de Thdi^hattg. (This 
translation by Klaproth, forms part of his " Chrestomathie Mandchou," pp. 
211-221 ; in which the Manchu text is also given, pp. 25-36. Paris, 1828.) 

118. (An English translation of the idn ying peen was published in th6 
"Canton Register*' for 1830.) 

119. Lb Livre des Recompenses et dbs Peines, en Chinois et en 
Frangais; accompagn^ de quatre cent l^gendes, anecdotes, et histoires, qui font 
connaitre les doctrines, les croyances et les mcBurs de la aecte des Tao-sse. 
Traduit du Chinois par Stanislas Julien. Paris^ 1835i 
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Wdn ch^ariff t4 keun yin tselh wdn, 

^^^' fd (S 3SC Lb LiYRE DE la RbCOMPBNSB DBS BiBNFAITS SbCBSTS, 

traduit sur le texte Chinois, par L. L^on de Rosny. Paris, 1856. (This was 
first published in the " Annales de Philosophie Chr^tienne," 4th Series, vol. 14.) 

Y4 hung y^ tsadu skin hi, 

121. La VisitE DB l'esprit du fotbr a Iu-Kono, Traduit par Stanislas 
Juliea. Pane, 1854. (This was first published in " Le livre des Recompenses 
©t des Peines," by the same author, pp. 18-27. Paris, 1835.) 

Tsod 8zi, 

122. Das Li-sao und dIB nbun GbsaiToe. Zwei chineaische Dichtungen 
aus dem 3ten Jahrhundert vor der Christlichen Zeitrechnung, von Dr. Aug, 
Pfizmaier. Wien, 1852. (These are the first two poems in the Tsob mki) 

Ta dhe akhig h%ngfo6, 

123. Elogb dB la Ville de Moukden et de ses environs; poeme com*- 
posrf par £.ien-long, Bn[ipereur de la Chine <fe de la Tartarie, actuellemeno 
regnant. Accompagn^ de Hotes curieuses sur la G^ographie, sur V Histoire 
naturelle de la Tartarie Orient<ale, & sur les anciens usages des Chinois ; com* 
pos^s par les Editeurs Chinois k Tartares. On y a joint une Pi^ce de Vers 
sur le The, compost par le m6me Empereur. Traduit en Fran9oi8 par le P. 
Amiot. Paris, 1770. 

124. Eloob de la Tillb db MoukdBi^ par 1^ empereur Khian loung» 
(This is a translation of the same poem, made by K.laproth from the Manchu 
version, and forms part of his " Chrestoroathie Mandchou," pp. 235-273» 
The Manchu text is also contained in the same work, pp. 63-99* Paris, 1828.) 

Hioa tseen Id, 

125. 1^^ Chinese Courtship. In verse. To which is added an 
appendix, treating of the Revenue of China, Ac, Ac. By P. P. Thoms. 
London, 1824. 

126. (A Dutch translation of the same has been published by Gustave 
Schlegel of Batavia.) 

127. (An instahnent of an English rhyming translation of the same 
poem, by the Rev. J. Chalmers^ has been printed in the " Notes and Queries 
on China and Jtipan)" for 1867, with the promise of continuation^) 

H^ ch!un kwang tseen chiinff y6 hS. 

128. :|p*5ttSr*lllft«tl¥«ie«m^THB CoitdOMT o* 
THE MiAO'TSE. An Imperial Poem by Kien-lung, entitled ** A Choral song of 
Harmony, for the first part of the Spring,*' by Stephen Weston. From the 
Chinese. London, 1810^ 

Ttl ting tsetlin t'ang she, 

129. PoEsiBB bfe L'Et»0QUE DES Thang. (7e, 8e, et 9e siicles de notre ^re) 
tfaduites du ChincMS pour la premiere fois avec une ^tude sur I'art po^tique en 
Cbine et des notes explicatives par le Marquis d'Hervey-Saint-Denys J^ ^. 
Paris, 1862. (This is merely some excerpta from the productions of the Tang 
poets, as contained in the large native work named,) 



\ 
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Chctdu 9h4 koo iirh. 

130. TcHACV-OHi-GOU-BLL, OH le petit Orphelin de la Maison de Tchao. 
(This translation which was made by Premare, was published in the 3rd volume 
of Duhalde's " Description Geographique, Historique, Chronologique, Poli> 
tique, et Physique de TEmpire de la Chine et de la Tartarie Chinoise," pp. 
339-378. Paris, 1735. A version of it appeared in the English translation of 
Duhalde's work, with the title, — " Tchao-chi-eou-ell, or, the Little Orphan of 
the Family of tchao. A Chinese Tragedy." 8vo. edition, vol. 3, pp. 193- 
237 ; London, 1736 ; and in the folio edition, vol. 2, pp. 175-182 ; with the 
title, — " Chau shi ku eul : or, the Little Orphan of the Family of Chau. A 
Chinese tragedy." London, 1741.) 

131. The Little Orphan of thk House op Chao : a Chinese Tragedy. 
(This is another translation of the French version, inserted in *^ Miscellaneous 
Pieces relating to the Chinese," vol. 1, pp. 101-213. London, 1762.) 

132. ^ J^ 91 % TcHAO-CHi-KOU-BDL, ou I'Orphelin de la Chine, drame 
en prose et en vers, accompagnd des pieces historiques qui en ont fourui ie 
sujet, de nouvelles et de ponies Chinoises. Traduit du Chinois, par Stanislas 
Julien. Paris, 1834. 

La^ fsdng Hrh, 

133. Laou-seng-urh, or An Heir in his old age. A Chinese drama. 
London, 1817. (This translation is by John Francis Davis.) 

Hdn hung ta^ew., 

134. Han kookg tsew, or the Sorrows of Han : a Chinese tragedy. Trans- 
lated from the original, with notes. ByJ. F.Davis. Loiidon,*1829. (It is also 
published as an Appendix to " The Fortunate Union," vol. 2, pp. 213-243.) 

Hwuy Ian kd, 

135. ^ SB IB HoBi-LAN-Ki, OU L'histoire du Cercle de Craie, drame en 
prose et en vers, traduit du Chinois et accompagn^ de notes ; par Stanislas 
Julien. London, 1832. 

TibSnjtnplh chUing k^eHh, 

136. Theatre Chinois ou Choix de Pieces de Theatre compos^es sons les 
empereurs Mongols traduites pour la premiere fois sur le texte original prece- 
d^es d'une introduction et accompagn^s de notes par M. Bazin Ain^. Paris, 
1838. (This contains four out of the hundred pieces of the original work, i. e. 
Nos. 66, 8, 94 and 86, the first of which, *' Tchao-mei-hiang, ou Les Intrigues 
d'une Soubrette," had been published by itself in 1835.) 

Hd han sdn, 

137. The Compared Tunxo. A Drama in Four Acts. (This is a transla- 
tion from the French of the second piece in the preceding collection, by Dr. 
Williams, published in the ** Chinese Repository," vol. 18, pp. 116-155.) 

Fe pa hi, 

138. Le Pi-pa-ki ou L'histoire du Luth drame Chinois de Kao-tong-kia 
repr^sent^ k Peking, en 1404 avec les changements de Mao-tseu traduit sur le 
teste original par M. Bazin Ain^, Paris, 1841. 
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Tsedy Jt^uil 

139. TsEAY-HEUB ^ ^, The Borrowed Boots. (This is a translation by tlie 
Rev. J. Edkins, of one of the pieces in the Collection Ghuyplh k'ew^ p. 206, and 
is the first piece iu his " Chinese Conversations," pp. 1-56. Shanghai, 1852.) 

TsHng wdn k^h mUng, 

140. Translation op the Ts'ing wan k*e muno, a Chinese Grammar of 
the Mancliu Tartar language ; with introductory notes on Manchu literature. 
Slianghai, 1855. (Translated by A. Wylie.) 

San h6 pein Ian, 

141. Mandsohu-mongolische Gramm ATiK aus dem Sdnh6-pidn-ldny ^hQv- 
setzt von H. C. v. d, Gabelentz. (This is a transUtion of the 2nd book, 
excepting the first three leaves, of the San li6 pein Idn, being a short Mont^olian 
grammar ; and is published in the *' Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes," 
vol.1, pp. 255-286; Gottingen, 1837. A review and partial translation of the 
1st book of the same Chinese work, which treats of Manchu Grammar, wtis pub- 
lished by this author, in tlie same serial, with the title " Mandachu-sinesische 
Grammatik nach demSftn-hO-pian-lan; " vol. 3, pp. 88-104. Gottingen, 1840.) 



List of Play Books given by Davis in the Preface to his " Han koong tsew." 

fi ^ R Ch'ang sSng teen 4 vols. 

8{ ^ 3^ Chuy pill k'ew 24 

jgk {^ 1^ Ch'un t&ng 111^ ** 

Ijl}, ]j^ S Fling k'ew hwang 16 

||^ fp 3f^ Hun heang t'iug 4 

/jfe D IBs 4fe Hoo k6\v yu 8ftng 4 

ic fli ?i^ flj ft Hung low mung ciiuen k'e 6 

^ K iyi Hwan^ ho low 2 

1^ K gQ Hwiiy uhin k^ 6 

^ BB W K*^a<^^* ^'^'^» >'"©" 2 

}fL St Kew too ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

^ a iffi Kew Chung k'eiih 9 

59^ Jl iil« Mung le yuen 2 

SK W ^ Na^ ho t'een 10 

A g^ W P^ melt'od 10 

ftB;^Pemahyu 2 

!& ^ IP Peih yah 8ze 6 

WI it il iS Se keang chuh keil 4 

W W 8G Se seang k6 a 

ijl SH i^ ^1**" **^^ •*®"6 2 

SIf R BE She 8hen k6 2 

^ W 8E 8l>Ih lew ke 2 

9 S BB Shwang tsuy yuen 4 



<* .1*. ■ Shwang Chung meadu 2 

IKlSlT'ang wangkSh 2 

41 lE S T'aou hwa shen 4 

— g I* Yih tse^u yuen 4 

aSlfip itC iH Yi5 foo hung shan q 

:|l 7jc ift Yu shwiiy yuen 4 

X S 4lt Yudn pa6u mei 2 

S ffi iM Yxih snou I'ow 2 

7C A "S II ffl Yu^n jhi plh chltng k'etth •" 40 
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CHINESE LITERATURE. 



The Chinese are accnstomed to arrange their literary productions 

nnder fonr divisions : viz. 1. Classics. 2, Histories. 3. Philosophers. 

4. Belles-lettres. 

I. Classics. 

As the first of these divisions, the Classical, forms the stem from 
which the others are said to spring, a few remarks are given here on the 
several works inclnded under this head. 

1. The J& ^ Yth king, " Book of Changes " is regarded with 
almost universal reverence, both on account of its antiquity and also the 
unfathomable wisdom which is supposed to lie concealed under its 
mysterious symbols. The authorship of the symbols (^ kwa), which 
form the nucleus of the works, is with great confidence attributed to the 
ancient sage {JJ ^ Fuh-he.* These consisted originally of eight trigrams, 
but they were subsequently, by combining them in pairs, augmented to 
the number of sixty-four hexagrams.* This second process has also been 
attributed to Fuh-he by some, while others ascribe it to a later hand. 
These form the only portion of the now-existing work, which claims to 
be older than the Chow. ^ ^ Wan WAiUg, the ancestor of that 
dynasty, made a study of these symbols, while in prison for a state 
offence, and appended a short text to each, indicative of the character 
of the hexagram, which text is termed ^ Twan. This is followed by 
observations in detail on the several strokes in the figure, termed |^ 
Seanff, which are said to be from the hand of H ^ Chow Kung, the 
son of Wan Wang. The remaining portions of the work, comprising 
ten sections, termed -f* H Shih yth, " Ten wings," are said to have beeu 
added by Confucius. The firsf, named ^ ^ Twan chuen, consists of a 
paragraph to each of the texts of Wan Wang, in which he further dilates 
on the hidden meaning. After this, the text of Chow Kung are ex- 
panded under the name of |^ ^ Seang chuen, A section annexed, to 
the two first diagrams |^ Keen, " Heaven," and i$ Kwdn, ** Earth," 
entitled % "g Wdn yin, " Sense of the Text," enlarges on the preceding 

* Also written ^ fK Paou-he. 



2 BOOK OF HISTOBY. 

observations. The H |^ HI ^ ^zt chuen is a '* Memoir on the Philos- 
ophy of the Tex^'' Iq tveo sectioas. Wt^ M Shw6 kiva chnen is a 
" DiscQsaioD of the Diagrams " l^lSt % ^^^ ^^^^^ chuen is '* The Order 
of the Diagrams"; and )| ^ JH Tsd kwa chuen, ^' Fromiscaons 
Discoarses od the Diagrams/' Snch is the stractnre of the book as it has 
been handed down to the present time, known as the ^ ^ Chow ythj 
" Chow Changes/* a name applied to it in reference to the texts by W&q 
W&Dg and Chow Knng. There are traces of the same doctrine having been 
promulgated prior to the Chow dynasty ; on some modifications of system, 
however, now nnknown. It appears from the Chow Ritual, that daring 
that dynasty, there were still three systems of Changes in nse by the 
^ 1^ Ta^ pj, " Chief Diviner/' One was designated the j£ jlj Leen 
shan, '^ United Hills ;" which was the system employed daring the Hea, 
the name being adopted from the first hexagram in that scheme H 
formed by a rednplication of the ^ Kan diagram, which is the symbol 
for a hill. The other termed ff iH Kwei chwang, " Reverting Deposit," 
was that in nse daring the Shang, in which the first symbol was 
g Kwdn, " Earth," representing the depository of all things. There is 
no evidence of the existence of these two systems so late as the Haa 
dynasty. The Chow Book of Changes is said to have escaped destractioa 
at the time of the Burning of the Books, b.c. 220, by Che-hwang Te, ia 
consequence of its application to purposes of divination ; books of that 
class having been exemptei. Tradition relates, however, that the three 
last sections by Confacins were lost about that time, and were after- 
wards found by a girl at the Yellow River. A long list of scholars are 
recorded as having distinguished themselves as expounders of the Yth* 
king, some by oral instruction, and others by their writings, 

2, The second of the Classics is the ^ Shoo kingy '' Book of 
Government," originally compiled by Confucius, from the historical re- 
mains of the Yn,* H^a, Shang and Chow dynasties, and consilted of 
100 chapters, the period it embraced being from the middle of the 24th 
century, B.c,, down to 2p 3E Ping Wang of the Chow, b.c. 721. At the 
time of the bibliothecal conflagration, the existing copies of this work 
were diligently sought for and committed to the flames. When the 
revival of literature took place in the Han, b.c. 178, a careful search was 
made for any copies that might have escaped destruction, but the only 
portion which could be recovered, was derived from an aged scholar 
who bore the designation (^ ^ Fun-sang, an inhabitant of 9|^ ^ Tsie- 

* The Yu dynasty of Chinese books, is the period generaUy denominated that of 
Yaou and Shun in foreign books. 
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nan in Shan-tnng, who had retained 29 chapters. Tradition adds, that 
the chapter ^ ^ Toe sh^, " The address at Tae," was recovered from 
a girl in Honan. Daring the reign of fgj ^ ^^^ T®» about ac. 140, the 
dwelling honse of Gonfncius being pulled down by order of ^^ 3E Kung 
Wang, prince of Loo, a copy of the Shoo king was found, with several 
Other books, all written in the seal character, enclosed in the wall, said 
to have been deposited there by one of the late descendants of the sage. 
A member *of the same family, ?L ^ B ^^^g Gran-kw5, set about 
deciphering this docnment with the aid of Fuh-sang's text» and thus 
managed to get 25 complete chapters out of it. The Tae-ah^ chapter 
was different from the one of the same name discovered by the Honan 
girl. Five of the chapters only agreed with those repeated by Fiih-sang. 
Gan-kw5 arranged the whole work in accordance with the ancient text 
he had found, and wrote it out in the ^ Le^ or character nsed during 
the Han dynasty, making altogether 58 chapters ; the remaining 
portions of the ancient book were so confused and obliterated that he 
could make nothing of them. The compilation of Gan-kw5 was received 
with various degrees of consideration for several hundred years, till 
about the 4th century, when all traces of its existence disappear. 
During the Eastern Tsiu, a work was brought to light by one |^ ^ 
Mei Tsih, professing to be that of Gan-kw5. This seems, after a time, 
to have been received with confidence by the literati, and was adopted 
in the National College at the end of the 5th century ; down to the end 
of the Tang, we do not find suspicious raised as to its genuineness. 
During the Sung, however, ^ ^ Ohoo He, in his severely critical iu- 
vestiiiration of the Classics, was first led to doubt the authoritv, but did 
not live to write a commentary on the work; that being afterwards 
executed by his pupil ^ gt T'sae Ch'in. During the Ming, and more 
especially the present dynasty, the work has passed through tests of the 
most searching character, the result of which shews that the portion now 
termed the -j^T i Koo-wdn, " Ancient text," is not the work of 6an-kw5, 
but the fabrication of Mei Tsih, while the evidence tends to confirm the 
genuineness of that of Fuh-sftug, known as the ^ '% Kin^wdn, " Modern 
text," which had been handed down as a separate work till the Tang. 
The two texts, however, are now generally published in one work, num« 
bering 58 chapters in all, only 33 of which belong to the Modern text. 
8. The third Classic is the ^ g She king, "Book of Odes," 
consisting of a collection of ballads used by the people of the various 
petty states of China in ancient times, selected and arranged by Con- 
fucius, to the number of 311. This work suffered the general fate of 
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literary productions, at the hands of Che-hwang Te, but from the charac- 
ter of its contents, it was more likely to retain a place in the memory 
than the Shoo king. Four different versions, by as many hands, were 
afterwards published in the early part of the Han ; one by ^ ^ Shin 
Kung of Loo, termed the Loo Odes ; another by ^ gj Yuen Eoo of Tse 
called the Tse Odes ; another by $$ jj Han Ying of Yen, named the 
Han Odes ; and one by ^ ^ Ma6u Chang of Chaou, "who professed to 
give the work as it had been handed down by -^ J[ Ts£e Hea, the 
disciple of Confucius. Only the latter work has survived to the present 
time. The Tse Odes were already lost during the Wei dynasty ; the 
Loo Odes were lost during the Western Tsin ; and although the Han 
Odes were preserved to a much later period, no one cared to apply him- 
self to the study of the work. Maou's version, as it has reached us, 
numbers in all 311 odes; 6 of which have only the name preserved, the 
odes being lost. The work is divided into four parts; Ist, g Jg^ Kwdfung^ 
** Characteristics of the States," containing ballads to the number of 159, 
from 15 petty kingdoms; 2nd, >]> D| Seaotu ye, "Lesser Eulogiums," 
containing 80 odes , 3rd, ^ H Ta ya, *' Greater Eulogiums," containing 
31 odes; and 4th, ^ Sung, ''Songs of Homage," containing 41 odes, 
written to the praise of the Princes of Chow, Loo, and Shang. 

The three works above noticed hold the highest grade among 
the Classics. 

4. The Rituals occupy the next place among the Classical writings, 
and these are three in number* 

The J3 H Chow U, " Chow Ritual," is generally believed to have 
been written early in the Chow and consists of an elaborate detail of the 
various officers under that dynasty with their respective duties. It seems 
probable that the same regulations were in force among the majority of 
the subordinate states at that time. But the state of |^ Tsin continued 
to retain the Shang rites to the end ; hence this work was a special object 
of aversion to Che-hwang Te, who ordered that all the copies should be 
carefully sought for and burnt, in order that he might obliterate every trace 
of the Chow ; a severe prohibition against its concealment being at the 
same time issued by him. We hear nothing more of this work till nearly 
a hundred years later, when the reigning emperor Woo Te repealed the 
above prohibition, in consequence of which several copies were brought 
from their hiding places, and presented to the emperor. They were then 
as much beyond the reach of scholars, as they had previously been during 
their conce ^Iment, till about 40 B. c. when gj fy Lew Heang, and his son 
f^ m; Lew Hin, being engaged in comparing and arranging the rare 
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books in the palace, discovered this work, but wanting the last section ; 
and although a reward was publicly offered for its recovery, it could no- 
where be found. To supply the deficiency, they added the ^ X IB 
Kaou kung k^, " Artificer s Record," now admitted to be a work of great 
antiquity, if not as supposed by some, the original sixth section. During 
the Han, the work was known as the j^ 'g^ Chow kwan, " Officers of the 
Chow." In the time of the Tsin, it received the name of ^ 'If j^ Chow 
kwan li, " Chow Official Ritual." During the Tang, it was changed to 
Chow U, In the eleventh century a minister under the Sung, named 
i $ S Wang Qan-shih, introduced some changes in the system of 
levying duties, and rested them on the authority of the Chow U. The 
countenance which this unpopular measure appeared to receive from the 
Cluxiv U drew forth much opposition, in the way of counter-exposition, 
and afterwards led to the declaration, on the part of the literati generally, 
that the work was unworthy of credit ; while one ]|^ ^ B Hoo Gan-kw5, 
declared that it had been fabricated by Lew Hin, for the purpose of 
supporting the pretensions of the usurper Wang Mang. These opinions 
were widely received till the time of Choo He, who investigated anew the 
claims of Chow U, the result of his researches being to. confirm the view 
that the work was composed by Chow Eung, or some sage during the 
Chow dynasty. Since that time, the question or genuineness may be 
considered as set at rest, scholars with slight exception giving in their 
adherence to the views promulgated by Choo Foo-tsza In the six 
sections of the Chow Uy may be seen the type of the present six adminis- 
trative Boards at Peking. 

^^^ fit H -^ ^^« *' Decorum Ritual " bears internal evidence of a 
-very early origin, and is by some attributed to Chow Eung. The sub- 
jects it treats of are of a more domestic character than those of the 
Chow U, rules being laid down for the guidance of individual conduct 
tinder a great variety of conditions and circumstances. The first notice 
we have of it after the general conflagration is a work entitled ^ Jjj^ 
Sze U " The Scholar s RituaV' in seven sections, brought to light by one 
1^ ^ Eaou T'&ng, a native of Lo6, in the 2nd century before the Christian 
era. A copy of a ritual is recorded to have been found in the wall of the 
sage's habitation, along with the 8hoo king and other books, divided into 
fifty-six sections, but corresponding substantially with the above work of 
seven sections. This was termed the H T^T iS -^^ kob king, " Ancient 
Ritual Classic." The name was changed to E li, during the Han; un- 
der which designatioQ the work has been transmitted from age to age 
down to the present day. 



6 SPRING AND AUTUMN ANNALS. 

The doctrine of the Rites as contained in the E le, gave rise to 
several schoob of exposition and teaching, in early times. One of the 
most famed of these was that of ^ ^ H6w Tsang, who floarished 
during the Ist century before Christ A pupil of his named f^ ^ Ta^ 
Tih, collected together the existing documents on the subject to the num- 
ber of 214 sections, only a small portion of which were held to have 
emanated from Confucius, and to have been put on record by his dis- 
ciples and others. These he revised and reduced to 85, his work being 
named the ;*: 18 i8 ^Ta taS U, " Ritual of the Senior Ta6." This was 
further revised by his nephew |^ ^ Ta6 Shing, who reduced the sections 
to 49 in number, in which form the compilation was entitled the i]% || 
H Seaou toe U " Ritual of the Junior Ta6." Such is the work that has 
come down to us under the name of the K |Q i^^ M " Book of 
Rites/' and is now by imperial authority designated one of the Five 
Classics. 

There are 40 out of the 85 sections of the Td tai li now preserved, 
the remainder having been lost during the Han, at which period the 
work was lightly esteemed by the literati. Later scholars have, however, 
formed a higher estimate of its value, and it is now looked upon by 
many, at least equal to, if not of higher authority than the Li ki. One 
of the most interesting sections in it is the ^ >]« •]£ Hed seaou chinff, 
"Calendar of the He& dynasty," which, if genuine, and the probabilities 
are strongly in its favour, presents us with an astronomical document 
2,000 years older than the Christian era. 

5, The ^ H Ch*wn ts*ew, " Spring and Autumn Annals," is the 
only one of the Five Classics actually written by Confucius, being a his- 
tory of his native state Lo6, from 722 to 484 B. c. The sage having 
caused several of his disciples to institute a search among the state 
records of the Chow, he availed himself of the result of their labours, to 
compile the work in question. An amplification of the original work 
was made by one of his pupils named £ ^ ^ Ts6 Kew ming, his work 
being named g^ f^ Tad chuen, *' Ts6's Narrative." At the commence- 
ment of the Han, a commentary on the Ch^un ts'ew by ^ ^ ^ Kung- 
yfijig Kaou, was reduced to writing. Another commentary by ^ ^ ||; 
Etih-leang Ch'ih, was written about the middle of the 1st century before 
Christ. These two scholars are said to have been pupils of Tsz^hea, 
their works having been transmitted orally by their respective disciples, 
for several generations. The above three works are admitted to the 
rank of secondary Classics. The object of the two latter is to give an 
exposition of principles, while the work of Ts6^ which has main- 
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tained the first place in popular estimation, dilates especially on the 
contemporary events necessary to throw light on the original chronicle. 

Besides thid work, Ts6 had collected a mass of material connected 
with the national history, which he did not feel at liberty to incorporate 
with the history of the state of Lo6 ; and hence he published it separate- 
ly under the title of g ^ Kwd yil ** Remarks concerning the States." 
This is termed the $J* ^ Wa6 chuen " Outside Narrative/' while the 
three former are called ^ m Kiiy chuen ** Inside Narrative." 

6. After the Five Classics par excellence^ the books held next in 
estimation are those known as the Q H Szi ahoo^ '* Four Books." In 
the present form, however, the collection only dates from the time of the 
Sung, when they were thus arranged by Choo He. 

The ^ Sfi Td hed, " Great Study," appears to have been retained 
after the time of Ch^-kw&ng T6, among the documents pertaining to the 
rites, and eventually formed a section in the Li M, in which it was 
preserved till the time of Choo He, who erased it from the Li ki^ and 
published it separately, as one of the Four Books. It consists of eleven 
chapters, the first of which, called the Classic, contains the words of 
Confucius on the fundamental principles requisite in the government of 
states. The remaining ten by his disciple ^ ^ Tsang Ts an are merely 
illustrations of the sayings of the sage. 

The 41 ^ Chung yilng, " Invariable Medium," is ascribed to ^ Jg 
Tsz^ sze, the grandson of the sage. In this, which is the most philosoph- 
ic of the Four Books, the ruling motives of human conduct are traced 
from their psychological source. The work consists of thirty-three 
chapters, its history being similar to that of the Td hed. 

The ^ |§ L'dn yil, " Miscellaneous Conversations," consists of dia- 
logues between Confucius and his disciples and others, in twenty 
chapters. i@ ^ iE Ching Ming-ta5u conceived that the book was 
written by the disciples of 3|f -^ Y6w tsz^ and ^ ^ Tsftng tszfe, them- 
selves disciples of the sage. A copy written in the seal character was 
afterwards found in the wall of Confucius' house along with the Shoo 
king. This was deciphered and published by Kung Gan kwd. About 
a century later, another edition of the Lun yib appeared, the ^ |^ Lob 
I'An " L06 Conversations," published by J[ ^ jg; HeA-h6w Shing and 
othera This was substantially the same as Gan-kwd's, which was 
termed the " Ancient Text," there being merely a difl^erence in the 
division of the chapters, the Ancient Text having twenty-one chapters, 
while the other only numbered twenty. Shortly after, the ^ m Tse 
lun " Tse Conversations " was published by 3E "§ W&ng Keih. This 
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was more diffuse than the others, and contained two extra chapters, 
entitled P5 I ^^^ wdng and jJ3 tS ^^^ tadu. The two works being 
compared together, the extra chapters of the Tse I'An were rejected, and 
the text amended according to the Lob liin. About the end of the Han, 
fR M ^ Ch'ing E'ang-ching investigated the different versions, and 
taking the Lob llln as the standard, wrote a commentary on the work, 
since which his edition has been generally received, and has retained the 
name of Lod liin. The Tse liin soon after fell into disuse and was lost. 

:3£ ■? Mdnff tszi, which is the largest of the four, is composed of 
conversations held between the sage j^ |iif MSng E'o, and the princes 
and grandees of his time, the main object being to enforce the practice of 
the virtues of Benevolence and Integrity ; the inherent goodness of human 
nature forming a fundamental principle in the philosopher's instructions. 
It is divided into fourteen chapters. MSng tsz^, or as he is generally 
called Mencius, was the pupil of a disciple of Tsz^ sze, and flourished 
during the 4th century B. c. His work is said to have escaped the 
general burning, in consequence of its being considered extra- classical. 

7. The Ifi % Heaou king, " Book of Filial Piety," claims to be a 
conversation held between Confucius and his disciple Tsang Ts'an, on 
the principles of Filial Piety, recorded by another disciple whose name 
is not preserved. According to tradition, it was concealed by ;2f ^^^ 
Che of fiff ^ H6-keen. at the time of the burning of the books, and was 
brought to light again by his son j^ Ching. when the edict against con- 
cealment was revoked. This copy consisted of eighteen chapters ; but a 
copy in the ancient character being afterwards discovered in the wall of 
Confucius' dwelling, it wofi found to consist of twenty-two chapters. 
Lew Hedng after carefully coniparing the two copies, fixed upon eighteen 
chapters as the original form, in which state it has comedown to us; 
but it does not by any means share the same degree of confidence to the 
other classical works ; for many scholars of the present day, from studying 
the text, feel justified in doubting that it originated with Confuciua 
Neither the style of the composition, they say, nor the doctrine propound- 
ed are in keeping with the productions of the sage. 

8. The fS ijf Urh ya, " Literary Expositor," is a dictionary of terms 
used in the classical and other writings of the same period, and is of 
great importance in elucidating the meaning of such worda It is divid- 
ed into 19 sections, each of which treats of a separate class of subjects. 
The authorship is attributed with some probability to Tsze-heA ; though 
there is tradition that a part of this had also been handed down from 
the time of Chow Kung. 
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I'hc above-noticed works comprise all those generally denominated 
the Classics, though the number of such has varied at diflferent periods. 
^ IS Lak king, ''Six Classics," are said to have left the finishing 
hand of Confucius, i. e., the Book of Changes, Book of Government, 
Book of Odes, Spring and Autumn , Annals, Book of Rites, and Book 
of Music. The last named of these is now lost, and the only vestiges 
we have left respecting the music of that early period, are a section 
in the Ohow li, which treats of the duties of the officers of music, a 
section in the Li kS, called the Music Record, and some incidental 
notices in the Shoo king. It is very uncertain how much of the existing 
rituals are due to Confucius; there is reason to believe, however, that 
the subject engaged a considerable share of his attention. During the 
T'ang, a compilation was made under the name of the + H ShKh san 
king^ ** Thirteen Classics," including the Yt/i king. Shoo king, Site king. 
Chow /e, E le, Li i^, CKun ts'ew Tsb chuen, Gh'un ts*ew Kung ydng 
c/iuen, Ch*ttn ts*ew Kuh leang c/iuen, Heaou king, Liin yu^ Mclng tszi, 
and Urh ya. In the time of the Siiug, the number of Classics was 
reduced to nine, by discarding the commentaries of Kung-y&ng and 
Kuh-leang, the E U and Urh ya. The Five Classics adopted by author- 
ity during the Ming were, the Yxh hing^ Shoo king^ Site king, Li Aa, 
and Ch'un ts*ew, while the Four Books Td hed, Chung ydng, Lillu yu^ 
and Mdng tszi were put in the second grade. The same arrangement 
has been continued by the present dynasty, the emperors of which have 
had versions of most of the above works published in Manchu. The 
whole are sometimes included under the term Six Classics^ the {"our 
Books collectively forming the sixth. 

9, Another class of works which though not directly termed class- 
ical, are yet referred to that division of literature, is that comprising the 
Dictionaries ; in the compilation of which ranch labour has been be- 
stowed by the Chinese, for the purpose of maintaining the purity of the 
language to after ages. These may be ranged under three divisions, 
according to the plan of their construction. First, those in which the 
words are arranged in various categories fixed upon with regard to 
affinity of subjects. To this division the Urh ya belongs, as also the 
A\ ^t '& ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^» ^ hocf\ii of note written about the close of the 
Sling; and the same principle of arrangement has been followed in a 
great number of works, extending even to some which do not properly 
come under the denomination of dictionary. It is that also generally 
adopted in the compilation of Chinese dictionarios of foreign languages, 
SQch as the Mongolian^ Muuchu, Thibetan and others^ 
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The second division inclades those arranged according to the radical 
part of the character. The earliest work of this kind was the^ ^ 
Shwo w&n, composed by f)^'^ Hed Shin, and pnblished a. d. 100, which 
is divided into 540 radical sections. The ^ ^ Yu/i peen was published 
A. i>. 523 by ]B( HP ^ Ko6 Y^y-wftug, and contains 542 radicals* The 
1^ j£ Lily peen by ni ^ ^ Sze M^-kwang, which appeared in theSiing 
dynasty, is arranged nnder 544 radicals. The 'f{^ j^$^ L& shoo pi)m 
4 was published during the Ming, by j@ ^Ig B| Cha6a Hwny-k'Sea ; in 
this the nuQQber of radicals is reduced to 360. At a later period daring 
the same dynasty, the ^ ^ Tsze wxiy was pnblished, in which the 
radicals were fixed at 214 ; and the same arrangement has been pre- 
served in the two principal dictionaries that have been compiled daring 
the present dynasty, the ;£ !^ jj| CMng tszd fupg and j|^ M ^ -A 
ICanff'he tsze t'ehn. 

The third division comprises those works which are arranged in 
accordance with the tones and final sounds of the characters. One of the 
earliest of these is the ^ ]^ Tdvg yun^ as the name indicates, a produc- 
tion of the T'&ng dynasty, but the nucleus of the work appears to have 
been composed during the Sny, under the name of -||| ]^ Taei yUn^ by 
1^ ^ t Lnh FS.y6n. 

The Jl ]^ Kwdbng yiun is a work of uncertain date, but generally 
believed to belong to the T^&ng dynasty, and is substantially the same 
as the Tdng yiln. The earliest known edition of it is of the time of the 
Sling. 

The ^ ]^ Tae^h yun, a work of considerable fame appeared daring 

the Sling. 

The £. "^ 16 ffl ^ob yin tseKh yiin is by |5 Jt jp, H^n Taon-chaon of 
the Kin dynasty. The ground-work is in substance the same as the 
iv'2^;d;?flfj/'itw, containing the 26,194 characters which composed that work, 
together with 27,330 more, being just one less than the additional 
number given in the TseHhyiin, But a new arrangement is introdnced, 
the 206 finals of previous works being reduced by combination to 160 ; 
nnder each of which the characters are referred in order to the 36 
initial sounds, these being subdivided according to the four classes of 
finals. 

The -10 IS to S B ^<^^ y^^^ ^^^ cMra^ t'o6 is a small work on the 
sounds of the language, illustrated by diagrams, by Sze-mik Ewang 
mentioned above. All the words are arranged according to the 36 
initials and four classes of finals, this being the oldest work extant 
containing the Hindoo analysis introduced by the IndiQA Baddhists. 
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There are twenty diagrams containing in all 3,130 characters, from 
which may be derived by rnle 760 more, completing the number 3,890 
contained in the I'ske yiin. 

The IB H YUn pdo by ^ ^^ Wo6 Yih of the Sing dynasty, 
is chiefly valued as being the earliest attempt to investigate the 
theory of the ancient sounds ; but it is said to be a very faulty 
production. 

The H as 81 § L^ po6 y^n leS by T JK Ting T'o6, tfce author of 
the Tseih ykuy was published under official patronage about the middle 
of the 11th century, for the purpose of rectifying the disorders which 
were creeping into the rhymes at the examinations ; from which time 
this work was to be the standard of appeal. There are only 0,590 
characters in the original work, but some supplementary matter was 
afterwards added. An augmentation of the preceding work appeared in 
the 12th century with the title ^MFSniJipStRS' 'J^^^'^g ^^^ ^o6 
cho6 li pod yfin U6, This was the joint production of ^ ;^ Madu Hw&ng 
and his son ^ JS IE Madu Keu*cliing, the former of whom increased 
the original work by 2,655 churacters, and the latter 1,402 more. In 
the following ceutury, the ^ || ^ $ TdyHn ahih i was composed by 
B^ 1^ ^ H G6w-y&ng 'llh-lnug, and enlarged by US ^ JE ^^ Sh5w- 
cblng, being an exegetical work on the Lk pod yiin led. ^L S ^ 13 
Kiw king pod yitn is a small vocabulary auxiliary to the Le pod yiin led, 
by |g fl^ ^ Y^iig Pih-yeii, containing 79 churacters from the classics, 
which are omitted in that work ; tilso an appendix of 88 articles concern- 
ing the morning rites. 

The "jfir -^ SI ^ ^ M ^^^ ^^^ y^"^ hmiy keii yaou was compiled 
by JH J^ Heuug Chung of tbe Yu^u dynasty. A new arrangement of the 
initials is adopted, after the method of Ht\u Ta5n-chaou; and the number 
of the finals is reduced to 107, in accordance with the system in- 
troduced by Jlj i)3 Lew Yuen of Piug-shwtiy about the middle of the 
13th century, and which has been very generally followed since that 
time, under the natne of Piug-shwiiy finals. 

The IS S ^ -jF '^^^ shinff tang tszh is a small work by an unknown 
author, which like the Tsei yun c/ii clid,ng iod^ is arranged on the 
plan of the Hindoo analysis. 

The i^ |iC JE SI /^'li^ v^oh ching yiin, as its name implies, was 
published under the patronage of the first emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, during the period Hung-wo6. In it the number of rhymes 
are reduced to 76. Although the work is well known, it never came 
n to general use. 
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The § ISf Yin lun, a small work of some merit by ]g j)| ||^ Koi'» 
Y6u-wu6 of Kwan-shan, published at the commencement of the present 
dynasty, besides an analysis of three of the old prononncing dictionaries, 
gives a number of disquisitions respecting the history of the sonnds. 
The same author, who was a man of deep research, published four other 
works on the same subject, which generally form one collection : — the 

If ^ ■§ She pun yin, a dictionary of the original sounds of the Book of 
Odes, in which all the rhymes of the odes are taken seriatim, and re- 
ferred to their respective divisions in the Kwang yun :— ^the ^ § Yih 
2/2n, an analysis of the Book of Changes, on the same principle as the 
preceding : — the J^ f| IE Tdng yi^n ching^ a systematic rectification 
of the T'ang dynasty finals j — and the T^f ^ ^ Kod yin peabu in which 
all the ancient sounds are arranged under 10 divisions, in each of which 
the characters follow the order of the four tones. The ^ ^ jE Y'fui 
poo cJiing is another small work by* the same author, devoted to the 
correction of errors in the Yiui poo. 

The ^ ^ iiiy yin by j5§ ^ Fwan Liiy, a pupil of Ko6 YAn-wo5 
above mentioned, was published towards the close of 17th century. The 
author applies himself especially to the more modern changes in pronun- 
ciation. He increases the number of initials to 50, under which he 
tabulates the whole system of sounds, and afterwards arranges all the 
characters under 147 divisions distributed among the four tones. 

The "6" '^ ifi SI ^^^ ^^'^ ^'^^y y^^'^^ is a work oo the ancient and 
modern sounds by ^ -^ (^ Ma6n K'Mfug, written with a view to cod- 
trovert the principles laid down in the several publications of Koo Y6n. 
wo5. It is considered inferior to the latter. 

The ]& -^ g| 5. Koo kin yun leo by "% ^ fm Shaou Tsz^-sSang, 
which appeared about the end of the 17th century, follows the classifica- 
tion of the 106 finals. 

The Pt 11 ^ $t ^^ V^^ ^^^y ^^^^ is an imperial work published 
in 1750, in which the characters are classified under the usual system of 
finals. An abbreviation of the same system is published in a small 
volume under the name of |$ fg She yun, merely containing the mean- 
ing of each character in the most concise possible form. 

Another concise work of modern date is the "§ j^ jE Mfc ^^^^ V^^ 
ching go by J^ -jg Sun Yaou, in which the arrangement is according to 
65 finals. 

The ^ IIH ^ Yin yun tselh yaou by ^ %t W^ng Seun, publish- 
ed about 1780, is arranged under 21 leading divisions, according to the 
fittals. 
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The '£r ]@ ^ $ Kob y^npeaou chun by fa^ Keang Yting, is a work 
of the latter part of last centnry. The fi! -§0 §| ^ Sze sinng tset 
yunpeabu is anotlier small ^ork by the same anther, ia which all the 
8onD(1s are tabulated under the 36 initials. 

The JBE Ji ? I® Pan md tsz^ My by g i^ Loo Ke of the Siing 
dynasty, is an examination of the characters in Sze-m& Tseen's Historical 
Record and Pan Ko6*s History of the Han. The arrangement is accord- 
ingly to 204 IidhIs. 

The ^ ^ Tsze kien by ^ ^ fi{i Lfe Wan-chftog, is a dictionary 
which appeared during the Yufin dynasty, arranged according to the 
206 final divisions. 

The ^ /j^ $ £ Yiinfob k'eun yUh is a small encyclop«Bdia of abont 
the same period as the preceding, by ^ JjJ ^ Yin Shfi-foo. This seems 
to be the oldest work extant with Ij6w Yuen's system of finals, which 
are followed in the general classification. 

The 35. ¥ SI 3g Woo cliay yijun s^y by ^ KHM Ling E-tnng was 
published in 1592. It follows the common system of the 106 finals, the 
principal leading characters being given in the ancient and modern form. 

The 35. ¥ SI ;ff ^ob chay yiln fob by p| if ^ Ch'in Tsin-nmo, is 
divided among 128 finals newly selected, the sounds under each final 
being arranged according to the 36 initials, which are placed at the 
head of the page. This work formed the basis of Morrison's Alphabetic 
Chinese dictionary. 

The ft fiE i5 ^ 'H //<?«« shing p'ing tszS tseen by j9E S ^l* Ya 
Tih-shing, published in 1677, is a dictionary on the phonetic princi{)le. 
There are in all 96 leading characters, the vocables under which amount 
to 1,500, embracing more than sixty thousand characters. 

Tiie "^ H M ^ Yin yun cKkn wS was published by imperial 
authority in 1726. It is arranged according to the 36 initials. 

The ^ ]|| j£ ^ Yin yiin shfih w4 appeared about 1771, under the 
patronage of the succeeding emperor. It is the same in principle as the 
Yin yiJbU ch^in wi, there being a slight modification in the disposition of 
the 36 initials. 

Thefll ^^ J^ P^'i ^d'n yimfab, which was compiled under the 
special superintendence of the emperor, and published in 1711, is pro- 
bably the most extensive work of a lexicographical character ever 
published. It is arranged according to the usual system of 106 finals 
distributed among the 5 tones. It is usually bound in 110 thick volumes. 

The Ml^HiB Y^ foi> y^ peen by gf) ^ T'ang K'ae, which 
appeared in 1759,) is a work on the same principle as the preceding^ hot 
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in an exceedingly abridged form. The H ffi fli H ^^ y^^ P^^ ^ ^J 
X i& NS W4tig E'& p'Sng, pablished in JS08, is nlso on tbe same 
arrangement, bnt greatly more epitomized. This is mach osed as a 
hand-book by students. 

There are also several prononncing dictionaries of the mandariQ 
colloqnial dialect, arranged on the above principle. One of the earliest 
of these is the rft jj^ ^ H Chung ytitn yin yi^n by JQ HjH Chow Tih- 
ts'ing, which appeared in the 13th centnry, including ail the sonnds 
• nnder 19 finals. The £ jjT % If Wcib fang yvJkn yin by H g^ ^^^ 
Tung-fnug is a well-known work pnblished in 1710, in which the sonnds 
are all classified under 12 categories of finals. A revision and enlarge- 
ment of the same was given to the public in 1810. Another work of 
this class is the 4* !H| ^ ffl Chung chow tseiieu yiin by JQ ^ Chow 
Gang, in which the sounds are arranged according to the several organs 

of pronunciation. The f 3S ^ j9l ^^^ y^'^ ^^^' ^^ ^7 ^ ^ S ^ 
Shoo-y(in, pnl^lished in 1690, follows the method of the Chung yuen yin 
yiln. Another on the same plan is the 4* iH "3 i@ tl H Chung chow 
yin yun tse^i yaou. 

Dictionaries in various local dialects are also pnblished on the same 
principle. Such is the A § ^ FT ^<* y^^ ^^ t'ing^ compiled by § $ 
Tsin Gan from two earlier works, being a dictionary of the Fuh-chow 
dialect in Fuli-k^en, dated 1749. 

The H ^ jI + jE -g Fa sak Vang shih wob yin by H} H H Sedj 
S6w-lau given the dialect of Chang-chow in Fuh-ki^^n. 

^he ^ ffi ffi IS ^ tfc ^'^^ 2^^^» ^^^ y<^^ f^ ^^^A by K 41 H Yq 

He5-po6 and 2BI ft ^ W&n K'e-shih, is a dictionary of the Cauton 
dialect. 

Dictionaries of the ancient character are found arranged on this 
plan. The 3| ^ ^ iS ^^<^'* ^^ ^*^^' Vu§n, is a production of the 12th 
century, by ^ i^ Loo Ke, giving the various forms of the characteis 
in the L^ or Official hand, found on 340 stone tablets from the 2nd 
century a c. to the 5th century A. d. according to the classification of 
^ the Le pod yun led. The ^ m Le pedn by Jfg f( 1§ Ko6 Oae-keih, which 
appeared last century, is on the same plan as the preceding. The /; 
H jS J^'Ah shoo fung was published by |3 J|p {j( Min Tsie-heih in 1661, 
when he was 82 years of age. The characters are given in a variety of 
ancient forms, and arranged according to the usual system of finals. The 
^ S SB ifif Xm skth yun fad is an extensive catalogue of characters 
in various ancient styles, found in inscriptions ; this is also arranged 
according to the finals, and is printed in red. 
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In 1750, a work was published under imperial authority, termed the 
@ $ iS il '^^^9 ^^^ y^^^ funff, containing a syllabic comparison 
between the Sanscrit and Tibetan vocables, the sounds being expressed 
in Chinese by means of initials and finals. 

II Histories. 

Under the second great division of Chinese literature, termed jjl Shi 
"History," is included the various works on History, Geography, and kindred 
subjects. Historical works are again subdivided into three principal classea 

1. The first of these classes comprises what are termed the j£ ^ 
Ching s/ii "Dynastic Histories," a name which is first found in the 
History of the Suy dynasty. These are all framed on a nearly uniform 
model, the general arrangement being in three sections, as follows. — ^ 
m Td kij " Imperial Records," containing a succinct chronicle of the 
several emperors of the dynasty. Next J§ Ch^y " Memoirs," consisting of 
a succession pf articles on jg Leth, '' Mathematical chronology," ^ Z^, 
''Rites,'* |g r<y, "Music," ^ Hlng, "Jurisprudence,'' % fi Sink h6, 
'' Political economy," Jf jfi Keaou sze, " State sacrifices," Jl '^ Teen 
wdn •• Astronomy," jQL fr ^ob hing, " Elemental influence," Jfc 3 T*^ le^ 
" Geography," and ^ ^ -2J wdn, " Literature," with the state of these 
various subjects during the dynasty. The last section is ^If ^ Le^ 
chuen^ " Narratives," which contains, besides Biographies of persons of 
eminence during the dynasty, a detail of all that is known respecting: 
foreign nations Such will be found to be a general outline of all these 
histories from the earliest period downwards; while there are slight 
modifications peculiar to the several dynasties, each of which possesses 
its own history. These exhibit various degrees of merit, but in view of 
the range of subject embraced in such a work, it may be conceived that 
it requires a man of no ordinary attainment to reach the standard 
in the several sections Some of the histories have accordingly been 
written by men of high standing in the literary world. Compilations- 
of these works have been made at different times, and varying in extent 
During the Siing dynasty, the "Seventeen Histories" were published 
in a single work ; under the M ng, the " Twenty-one Histories " appeared ; 
the "Twenty-two Histories," and the "Twenty-four Histories" have 
severally appeared during the present dynasty, as comprising the 
archives of the empira The following is a catalogue of the " Twenty- 
four Histories," which includes the contents of the other collections 
also ; each collection commencing with the ^ Ifi Shi ki by ^ || 3| 
Sze-mk Ts'een, who has been termed the Herodotus of China. 
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A part of the materials for the Shi hi was collected by ^ J^ ]^ 
Sze-mit T an, the father of Sze-m^ Ts'een, to whom he transferred the 
work when on his death bed. Commencing from the time of the ancient 
monarch JJf ^ HwAng-t6, it reaches down to the reign of ^ ^ Wo6-t6 of 
the Han dynasty, embracing a period of more than three thousand years. 
It is divided into 5 sections:-—!. ^ |£ T^kiy "Imperial records; — 2, 
^ ^ Neinpeaou, "Chronological tables;" — 3, /K^ Pa shoOy "Eight 
treatises," regarding Bites, Music, Harmony, Chronology, Astrology, 
Sacrificial service, Water-courses, and Weights and measures ; — 4, jjlt ^ 
8M kea, " Genealogical history " of the princes and grandees ; — 6, J^ ^ 
LeS chtien, " Narratives." This work has always been looked up to by 
subsequent authors as a model composition. Much of the original is 
now lost, and has been supplied by ||f >J? ^ Choo Sha6u-sun. 

The Tsein hdn shoo was compiled by Pan Ko6, who, like Sze-mk 
T'an and Sze-mji Ts'een, held the official appointment of National His- 
toriographer. It is divided into 4 sections: — 1, Td kh which commences 
at the first year oi Zl^ Urh-sh6 of the H " Tsin " dynasty (B. c. 209), 
and closes at the 5th year of ^ ^ Ping-t^ of the Han (a. d. 5) ; — 2, 
Netn peaou ; — 3, Chd " Memoirs," corresponding to the Pd shoo of the 
Shh ki, containing separate chapters on Harmony and Chronology, Bites 
and Music, Jurisprudence, Political economy. State sacrifices, Astronomy, 
Elemental influence, Geography, Water-courses, and Literature; — 4, TeS 
chuen. Part of this history was composed by the father of Pan Ko6, and 
the Tables and Astronomy were completed by his sister Pan Chaou 
after his death. A commentary was written on the work by ^ Qi|i "j^ 
Yen Sze-ko6 during the Tang dynasty ; part of the comments, however, 
on the chapters on Geograph}- and Literature, are by Pan Koc) himself. 

The How hdn shoo is divided into 3 sections : — 1, ^ Js ^ ^^' ^^^'^ 
ht^. " Becords of the emperors and empresses ;" — 2, Che, which includes 
Harmony and Chronology, Bites and Ceremonies, Sacrifices, Astronomy, 
Elemental influence, Geography, Government offices, and Sumptuary 
regulations; — 3, Let chiten. It is only the first and last of these sections 
that are from the hand of FAn Yt», who entrusted the composition of the 
Che to m 12 S'eAy Chen; but Fan having been put to death for a state 
ofi'ence, before the completion of the Chd, Se&y suppressed his work, in 
order to conceal his connexion with the historian. ^ ^ SH Sze-mk 
Pew of the •§ Tsin dynasty, having written a supplementary history of 
the After Han, the section ChS was taken from the same and incorporated 
in Fan's history, in the early part of the 11th century thus completing 
the work as it has come down to us. 
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The San kwo chi is a history of the period immediately succeeding 
the After Han dynasty, when China was divided into the three kingdoms 
of ^ Wei, Ig^ Shuh, and % Wod. The respective histories of these 
three states are succinctly given in the above order, each containing the 
Records of the reigning family and a Biographical section, that of the 
Wei having a shorfc chapter at the end on foreign nations. The author 
Ch'in ShcSw being a subject of the Tsin dynasty, which succeeded the 
Wei, it was a necessity with him to assign the rightful supremacy to 
that house ; but since the time of Choo He of the Sung dynasty, the Shuh 
which more directly succeeded the Han, has been admitted to be the 
legitimate continnator of the imperial power, iu accordance with the 
views of that scholar. 

Previous to the Taug dynasty, the history of the Tsin was only 
to be fonnd iu an imperfect state, when the emperor -j^ ^ TaMsung 
of that house organized a literary commission, consisting of P4ng 
K'eaou and others, who compiled the present Tsin shoo from the works 
of eighteen preceding authors. The emperor himself composed the 
Eecords of two of the earliest monarchs, and also two of the 
Biographies ; from which circumstance, the authorship of the work 
is generally ascribed to that prince. It consists of 4 sections : — 1, 
Tiki\ — 2, Cliit which contains Astronomy, Geography, Chronology, 
Rites, Music, Government offices, Sumptuary regulations. Political 
economy, and Elemental influence; — 3, Lei chtien, including short notices 
of foreign countries ; — 4, ^ |£ Tsad Ice " Contemporary Register," 
giving biographical sketches of the princes of the various contempo- 
raneous dynasties. 

The SuTiff shoo was the work of Ch'in Yo, who flourished under the 
Leang dynastj'. It is divided into 3 sections : — 1, Te ke ; — 2, CAe, 
embracing Chronology, Rites, Music, Astronomj', Elemental influence, 
Felicitous influences, Geography, .and Government offices ; — 3, Ltl 
chuen. It is thought that this book originally contained another sectioa 
of Tables, when it left the hand of Ch'in Yo ; but if so, it was lost at a 
very early date. The chapter on Felicitous influences is an unwarranted 
innovation upon pr.eestablished usage ; and the Geographical portion is 
executed iu an exceedingly careless style. These are the chief defects 
in the work, which in other respects is a very commendable production. 

The Ndn tse shoo being composed under the Leang dynasty, bears 
marks of the prevailing influence of Buddhism at that period. It is 
divided into 3 sections — 1, ^ ^ Pun kk "National Records;" — 2, Che 
which includes Rites, Music, Astronomy, Geography, Government 
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offices, Snmptaary regolations, Felicitons infloences, and Elemental 
inflaence ; — 3, Let chuen. Some small portions of the work have been 
lost, since it left the hand of Seaon Tsze-he^n. 

A great part of the materials for the Leang shoo^ were drawn np by 
^ 1^ Yaon Ch'a, a minister of the Chin dynasty, bat the work having 
been left incomplete by him, in the year a.d. 629 the emperor 
T'a^-tsnng of the Tang commissioned his son Yaou Sze-leen, together 
with Wei Ching, to complete the undertaking. As the share taken 
by the latter merely consisted in some inconsiderable corrections, the 
authorship has been rightly attributed to Yaou Sze-leen. The 
arrangement is in 2 sections : — 1, Pun ke ; — 2, ie? chuen. With the 
exception of some slight discrepancies which criticism has discovered, the 
work is generally esteemed for its merits. 

Yaou Cb'a, mentioned above, having collected the historical notices 
of the Chin dynasty by three preceding authors, commenced a history 
from these materials, but very little had been accomplished towards the 
execntion of his plan at his death. The work was completed by his son 
Yaon Sze-leen under imperial commission, nearly contemporaneous with 
the Leang shoo, being denominated the Ch'in shoo. It is divided into 2 
sections : — 1, Ptiw ki ; — 2, LeS shuen. There is more uniformity 
thronghont than is found in the Leang shoo. 

When the Wei shoo was originally published by Wei Show daring 
the Northern Tse dynasty, it excited a good deal of clamour and disap- 
probation, in consequence of the freedom with which it dealt with the 
conduct of public men of the time. It was probably a kindred impulse 
that induced the emperor ^ ^ Wan-t6 to patronize H i)g Wei T'^n, 
in his attempt to compose a more popular record of that northern 
Tartar dynasty. Wei Show's work was revised and amended during 

• 

the Sung dynasty, several additions being made to it from that of 
Wei Tkn and other sources; in which shape it has comedown to us, 
and is now esteemed a sterling work, while none of the compositions 
that were intended to supplant it have survived the lapse of time. It 
contains 3 sections : — 1, Piln i^;— 2, Leg chuen; — 3, Che, comprising 
Uranography, Geography, Harmony and Chronology, Rites, Music, 
Political economy. Jurisprudence, Supernatoral indications, Government 
offices, and Buddhism and Taouism. 

^ ^ ;^ Le Tih-liD, a subject of the Northern Tse, having collected 
an amoant of documentary matter for a national history of that dynasty, 
bis son L^ Pih-y5 received the imperial command at the beginning of 
the Tang to complete the work, which be accomplished in a very 
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indiffereDt style. The plan of the How hdn shoo is adopted, bat there is 
a slovenliness and want of uniformity throughont, the whole being 
comprised under 2 sections : — 1, Pun U ; — 2, LeHchuen. This being the 
only history of that particular period extant, it has been adopted as the 
Ptk tse shoo in the chronological series. 

The task of writing the History of the Chow dynasty, was imposed 
upon Ling-ho6 Tih-fun, by the emperor T'a6-tsnng of the Tang. The 
documents necessary for the accomplishment of this work, which had 
been handed down from the Chow and Say dynasties, were modelled 
after the style of the Shoo king, which seems to have been an inflneDcing 
motive with Ling-ho6 to complete the history in the same spirit ; the 
consequence being a marked paucity of substantial narrative, which has 
given place to elegance of empty diction. Large portions of bis work 
have been lost in after time, and the lacunae somewhat clumsily 
supplied from the Pih shk. It is composed of 2 sections : — 1, Pun 
hi ; — 2, Ze% chueti. This and the Pth tse shoo are the most mutilated 
of all the twenty four. 

The Buy shoo like the respective histories of the Leang, Chin, 
Northern Tse, and Chow dynasties, was also compiled with a com- 
mission from T'a6-t8ung of the Tang. The work was executed under 
the superintendence of Wei Ching, Duke of % Ch'ing, who wrote part of 
the prefatory and critical portions. There are in all 3 sections : — 1, Ti 
Jck\ — 2, Oh^, embracing Rites and Ceremonies, Music, Harmony and 
Chronology, Astronomy, Elemental influence, Political economy. Juris- 
prudence, Government offices. Geography, and Bibliography ; — 3, Lc^ 
chuen. The authorship of the T^ kh and LeS chuen is attributed to 
Yen Sze-koo and 7L §R ^ K'dng Ying-ta. The Ch^ seems to have been 
the joint work of several hands, chiefly fj: ^ Jp Yft Ch6-ning and 
^ fS' 9L ^^ Chun-fnng. This and the four dynastic histories just 
named, which were compiled at the same time, were originally published 
in one work, and the GM " Memoirs " for the whole were included in 
one, and published separately, under the title of "Memoirs of the Five 
dynasties." Afterwards the five histories being separated into so many 
distinct works, the Memoirs were attached to that of the Suy as being 
the last in the series ; which accounts for these documents so much 
exceeding the period of that single dynasty. The chapter on 
Bibliography, although exceedingly faulty, is of considerable value, in 
consequence of the paucity of information of a kindred character 
elsewhere, about the time in question. The Suy shoo has deservedly a 
better reputation tbau the other four histories, 
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The Ndbn ski having been compiled by L^ YeQ-sh6w, was sobmitted 
to the revision of L{ng*hod Tih-fan. It coDtains the abbreviated history 
of the Snng, Soathern Tse, Leang, and Chin dynasties. A negligence of 
execotion is observable throaghont the work, frequent repetitions of 
events, and some nnaccoantable omissions. Bnt althoagh the work 
stands low as a literary prodaction, it possesses a certain valae, as 
snpplyiog some information which is omitted in the separate histories of 
these fonr dynasties. It contains two sections:—], PUn ki; — 2, 
Lei ehuen. 

The Pih shi is from the same hand as the preceding, bnt the author 
being a native of the north, was more familiar with the current of 
events, and took much greater pains in the execution of the work. It 
includes the histories of the Northern Wei, the Northern Tse, the Chow 
and the Suy dynasties, and supplies most of the deficiencies that occur 
in the separate histories of those dynasties. It is divided into 2 
sections : — 1, Piln he ;— 2, Lei chtien. 

The nucleus of the Tang history was composed by ^ j^ Wod King, 

a subject of that dynasty, who brought his account down to the 

commencement of the 8th century. This was revised and remodelled 

by :$: JS Wei Shiih, and within half a century afterwards "3^ ff: ?Sl Yii 

Hew«lg$ the official historiographer added something further. Some 

slight additions were made by later hands, in which state it was found at 

the close of the Tang ; when Jl B6l L^^ Heii of the After Tsin took the 

work in hand, and from the preexisting materials, together with some 

contemporary aid, composed the ICSw t'Amg shoo nearly in the form we 

now have it. Criticism has been severe upon its defects, which consist 

chiefly of prolisity in some parts, and excess of generality in others. 

Want of discrimination is also apparent, in repetition of facts, and some 

omissions and misplacements. But with all its faults, its merits are 

considered sufficient to entitle it to be retained in the national collection 

of histories. It contains 3 sections : — 1, Piin ki; — 2, ChS, including 

Rites and Ceremonies, Music, Chronology, Astronomy, Elemental 

influence. Geography, Government offices, Sumptuary regulations, 

Bibliography, Political economy, and Jurisprudence ; — 3, Lei chuen* 

The many defects in the K'^w t'dnff shoo having rendered it 

desirable to have a more perfect history of the period, an imperial 

commission was conferred on '^ ^ ^ TsSng Kung-le&ng abont the 

middle of the llth century, to superintend the remodelling of the work. 

This was executed by G6w.yang Sew and Sung K'e, and named the 

Sin t'dng shoo* It contains a greater accumalation of facts than thq 
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older hiatoryi while it is compressed into less bnlk ; the facts introdaced 
however, are considered by the Chinese as frequently irrelevant, and the 
style ragged, thongh the first of these qnalities wonld probably 
commend it in the judgment of Europeans. On the whole it is 
considered mnch in advance of the Kiw t'dng shoo. There are 4 sec 
tions in all : — 1, Pirn ki ; — 2, Ch^, comprising Rites and Music, 
Body-guard, Sumptuary regulations, Chronology, Astronomy, Elemental 
influence, Geography, Examinations, Government, Military, Political 
economy. Jurisprudence, and Literature; — 3, Peaou; — 4, LeS chuev. 
The three first sections are ascribed to G6w-yang Sew, and the last to 
Sung K'e. 

In the year 973, the reigning monarch of the Sung dynasty 
commanded ]^ J^ IE S6^ Eeu-chfng and others to compile a history of 
the five short dynasties, Leang, Tang, Tsin, Han, and Chow, which im- 
mediately succeeded the Great Tang. The work was executed in little 
more than a year, and received the name K'ew woo taS shh ; although 
the style of the composition is exceedingly unpolished, the statements 
embodied are deemed worthy of the utmost confidence. In the year 
1207, it was discarded from the educational institutions of the country 
in favour of the new history, from which time it seoms to have fiiUen 
into disuse among the people, and when it was restored to its place 
among the natural histories, by the emperor of the Keen-lung period, 
there was only one copy to be found in the empire. It is divided into 
3 sections: — 1, Pun kh ; — 2, Chi ; — 3 Xe? chuen. 

The Sin wad tao she forms a solitary instance since the time of the 
/ ^Tang, of one of the dynastic histories having been written by private 
enterprise. There is a striking boldness in the conception of the author 
G6w-y&ng Sew, in his departure from the beaten track of his pre- 
decessors. Setting before himself the Ch*un ts'ew and Shi M as his 
models, he aimed at the lofty style of those ancient works, but he has 
laid himself open to the charge of sacrificing narrative of facts to 
elegance of diction. He has omitted the Chi altogether, and divided his 
work into the following 5 sections: — 1, PUn i^;— 2, Lei chuen ; — 3, -j^ 
Kaou " Researches ;" — 4, {^ 3|{ ^ f^ Shi kea neSn pob " Genealogical 
registers;" — 5, Hf ^ Foo luh "Appendix." After the death of the 
author the manuscript was presented to the emperor, by whose orders it 
was printed and put in circulation, when it ultimately supplanted the 
Kiw toad tai shi for several centuries. 

T'6-t'5 the principal author of the S'Ang shi^ who was a Mongol by 
Qation^ has not gained much renown by that work. Bis chief aim seems 



to have been to illastrate the principles of metaphysics ; apart from 
which the voluminous details abound with errors of so grave a character 
as to lay the work peculiarly open to the critical censure of subsequent 
"writers. There are in all 4 sections: — 1, Pun k^; — 2, Chi, including 
Astronomy, Elemental influence, Chronology, Geography, Water- courses, 
Rites, Music, Body-guard, Sumptuary regulations, Examinations, 
Government oflSces, Political economy. Military, Jurisprudence, and 
Literature ; — 3, Peaou ; — 4, Z/«? chuen. Although the faults of the 
S'Anff she are generally acknowledged, no history has been yet found fit 
to supplant it. 

The Leaou she is by the same author as the S'iung shi; but a 
peculiar difficulty in compiling a History of the E'^-tan Tartars arose 
from the fact that the annals of the nation were prohibited on pain of 
death from being communicated to any but subjects of the dynasty ; so 
that at the overthrow of their kingdom,^when their cities were given up to 
the flames, nearly all vestiges of their earlier records were destroyed. 
T'5-t'(3's statements therefore must be received with caution ; for many 
errors have been discovered in it by means of existing contemporaneous 
notices. The plan of the work is in 4 sections : — 1, PUn ka; — 2, 
CArf, containing Military defences, Army, Chronology and Uranography, 
Government offices, Rites, Music, Body-guard, Political economy and 
Jurisprudence ; — 3, Peaou ; — 4, LeS chuen. 

The T'(5-t*5 has succeeded much better in. the Kin she than in the 
other two works of which he was principal author. Having been more 
careful in the examination of his authorities, the History of the Kin has 
secured a degree of confidence which that of the Sung and Leaou fail to 
obtain, while the style of the composition is worthy of the subject. 
There are in all 4 sections : — 1, Pun he; — 2, Chi, containing Astronomy, 
Chronology, Elemental influence, Geography, Water-courses, Rites, 
Music, Body-guard, Sumptuary regulations, Military, Jurisprudence, 
Political economy, Examinations, and Government offices ; — 3, Peaou ; — 
4, Lee chueru 

The Yutn shi having been compiled with undue haste, is marked by 
numerous and glaring imperfections, both in the style of the composition 
and the section of materials. There are several omissions, and the 
established forms of the historians are in some cases overlooked, but 
there are good points about the chapters on Chronology and Geography. 
The work on the whole does not rank high according to the scale of 
merit. It contains 4 sections : — 1, Pun he ; — 2, 0/*^, consisting of 
Afitronomy, Elemental influence, Chronology, Geography, Water-courses, 
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Rites and Music, State sacrifices, Sumptuary regulations, Examinations, 
Government offices, Political economy, Military and Jurisprudence ;— 3, 
Peaou ; — 4, LeSchuen, 

The imperial order for the compilation of the history of the Ming 
dynasty was first issued in 1679, when fifty-eight scholars were appointed 
to engage in the work, and by continued accretions it was brought to a 
conclusion in 1724. The Ming shk as we now have it was ultimately 
laid before the emperor in 1742, by Chang Tfng-yuh and his colleagues. 
It conforms in plan to the former histories, but does not rank high as a 
literary production. It consists of 4 sections: — 1, Piln he; — 2, Cke^ 
including Astronomy, Elemental influence. Chronology, Geography, Rites, 
Music, Body-guard, Sumptuary regulations, Examinations, Government 
offices, Political economy. Water-courses, Military, Jurisprudence and 
Literature ; — 3, Peaou ; — 4, LeS chuen. 

2. The second class of Histories are termed Jg ^ Peen neStL, 
" Annals," the model for which order of writing may be found in the 
Ch*un ts'ito Classic by Confucius. This consists in a consecutive 
chronicle of events, each year having a detailed account of the various 
occurrences in each department of history, ranged in chronological order. 
After the Oh'un ts*ew the work of this class claiming the greatest 
antiquity is the ft V 16 ^ Ck&k shoo kk neSn^ ** Bamboo Record/' said 
to have been found in the tomb of one of the ^ Wef princes, in the year 
A^D. 284. This commences with the reign of ^ ^ Hw&ng-t6 and 
extends to B.c. 299. The original work however, with a commentary on 
it by Ch'in Y6 the historian of the Sung, is considered to have been long 
lost, and the one now known by that name there is a good ground for 
believing to be a fabrication. 

It is recorded of Heen te of the After Han dynasty, who was given 
to literary pursuits, that being dissatisfied with the prolix character of 
Pan Kou's history of the Former Han he engaged i^ |ft Seun Yue to 
rccompose the annals of that house ; the result of which was the ^ ^ 
Ilcin he in 30 keuen or books, after the plan of the Tab c/iuev, being a 
concise narrative year by year of all events of importance throughout 

the dynasty. The ^ ^ fc ^J<^^ '^^^ J-<^ ^Y ^ & Yuen Hung, is a 
history of the After Han, published under the Tsin, in the same form &s 
the preceding, and about the same in extent. The Iff 3| ^ ^ 
SS hdn vein kk is another history of the Former Han, by 3E g ^ W&ng 
Yih-che, an author of the Sung dynasty. 

Other works of this class appeared during the Suy and Tang 
dynasties, but the most celebrated production is the great work of 
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"S J^ 3K Sze-ma Kwang^ the ^ ?& 5I H Tsze die t'ung l-Un on which 
he was engaged for nineteen years during the reigns of Ying tsung and 
Shin tsung of the Sung. This history, which comprises 294 books, 
embraces a period from the commencement of the fourth century b. c. 
down to the end of the Wob ta^ or " Five dynasties " that succeeded the 
Tang. Supplementary to the above, another part was published by the 
same author, called % fp ii j£ ^ ^ ^'^^^ <^^ t'ung kein k'aou ^, being 
a discussion of doubtful questions affecting the work. He afterwards 
wrote the jiH £ ^ ^ Tung keSn shih U, being a small volume on the 
general principles of the great work. Another work by the same is 
termed the % ^ ^ £ S ^ Taze die Vung keiii mUh luh, consisting of 
30 books of tables to accompany his great history. The fS "& ^ ^^ 
kob lnh in 20 books, is also by Sze-m^ Kwang, and forms a complement 
to his other history, beginning with the semifabulous period of Fuh-he» 
and ending with the year A. D. 1067. The JS flE 5h fc T'tinff ktin wae 
ic, in 10 books, is attributed to 2ll j& I^^ Sho<5, the associate of Sze-mk 
Kwang in compiling his Vang keSn, It begins with the time of Fuh-he, 
and ends where the T^unff h'Sn begins. There are also 5 books of tables, 
after the style of Sze-ma s work. Lew is said to have dictated this history 
to his son H fi[i He-chiing when he was laid up with his last sickness. 

The fEf&5iffi#^^i6 ^'^^^ ^^^ ^'^^9 J^^^^ «^'^^ ^^« P^^"' ^o<f> is 
an exegetical work on Sze-mk's Tung kein, written by ^ H ^ Hoo 

San-sing during the Yuea A voluminous production in extension of 

the Tung k'Hn was written by ^ ^ Le T'aou of the Sung, entitled 

Wi%^%9k^% ^^^ ^«^« ^/^^ *'w»^ ^^"^^ di'dngpeen, in 520 books. 
Some portions of the original are now lost. 

About a century after the time of Sze-ma Kwang the ^ £ IH S 
T^ung kein kang mUh which is a reconstruction and condensation of the 
Tung keAi, was drawn up under the direction of the celebrated :^ j¥ 
Choo He. It is only the introductory book, on the general principles, 
that was written by Choo himself, the body of the work being compiled 
by his pupils under his direction. It is reduced to 59 books, containing 
the text and amplification. An elucidation of the same was afterwards 
published by ^ jg ^ Yin K^-sin, with the title f[ f& ^ fi iW g Sf 
^ Tsze che t'ung keen hang mah fa ming, in 59 books. The ifi t£ ^ S 
§ f^ Tung ke^n kang muh shoo ffi> is a treatise in 50 books on the 
principles adopted in the composition of the Tung keen kang ??iuh, by 
f^ ^ L6w Yew, who was engaged on it for thirty years, about the time 
of the overthrow of the Sung dynasty. ^ '^% Wang K'ih-k'wan, 
Avho flourished during the first half of the 14th century, w^rote the 
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iW 9 ^ H I^CL^^g ^^h k'adu i, being an examination of the discrepancies 
connected with Choo's work. A scholar of the Yuen dynasty, named 
£ ;^ ^ W&ng Y6w-he6, published his researches on Choo's Tung keen 
kanu mnh under the title #i g H K Kang mUh tseih Icbn. In 1359. a 
critical examination of the Kang mUk was completed by ^ H3 ^ Sea 
Chaou-w&n, under the title ^ ® Kabu citing. Early in the Ming 
dynasty, ^ 9| Ch'fn Tse, who was known at the time as the M fil 9 
)^ Le&ng k&f shoo ch'oo or ** Walking book-case," on account of his 
extensive acquirements, went into a minute investigation of W&ng 
Y^w-he^'s work above-mentioned, and published his researches under 
the title ^iSi|g||%JE|| Tung kein kang mUh tseih Idn ching 
wo6^ being a correction of the errors in the same. In 1465, a work 
consisting of quotations from other authorities, in illustration of the 
KaTig mH/iy was completed by {|| § ^ Fung Che-shoo, who entitled it 
the Ht yf Oht/i shlh. About the close of the 15th century, )( fi{i B3 
Hw&ng Chiing-chaou took these last-mentioned seven works, dissected 
them, and placed each paragraph under the corresponding portion of the 
original Tung kein kang m&h ; the additional matter being headed by 
the respective titles, Fd mtng, Shoo /j, K*adu i, Teeth ld,n, K'adu chiTig, 
CMng woo, and 0/ilh e/M. The work thus assumed the form which it has 
retained to the present day. In accordance with an imperial rescript 
issued in 1476, a supplement to Choo's history was written at the close 
of the 15th century, by '^ $^ Shang Lo6 and others, fifteen in all. The 
text is accompanied by two series of notes, the Fd mlng by J^ jjH Chow 
Lfe, and the J| fj^ Kwang e, " Development," by 51 J|# j|fe Chang 
ShS-t'a^. An additional section had been previously written by ^ ^ 
^ Kin L^tseang, of the Sung dynasty, carrying it back to the early 
time of the prince Yaou, and filling up the details from that period to 
the year 481 B.c. when Choo's history commences. This was afterwards 
extended still farther back to the era of Ftih-he, by ^ S Ch'in King of 
the Ming, who availed himself of the aid of L6w Shoo's Tung kein wai 
ke, and a book on the period of legendary antiquity by ^ J^ j^ Sze-ma 
Ching of the Tang. These two last compositions were amended and 
combined together, by ^ iffp N&n Heen of the Ming. Near the close of 
the Ming dynasty, these several sections were revised and published as a 
single work by the national historiographer fji iz ^ Ch'in Jin-seih, 
with the title ^ f^ -^j^M B ^'^^^ ^^^ t'ung keen kang mnh^ divided 
into the "^ |g Techi p'een^ " Introductory section," Jg |g Ching peen^ 
" Principal section," and ^ ^ Siik pein, '* Supplementary section." 
This work having been again revised, was duly submitted for inspection, 
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and received the imperial imprimatur in 1708, when a new edition of 
the whole was issued in 91 books, with the title ^ % jiH lEiM S 7^E 
p^i t*iing ke^n havg miik» 

^^^ 8L ^ M £ ^ iS ^^^9 <^^ow Icang kein tscuen peen is a much 
more abbreviated history in 32 books, by ^ g|, ^ WAng Fung-chow, 
extending from the time of Fdh-he down to the end of the Ming dynasty. 
Another compendium on the same plan is the iH £ & JD ^ Kang 
Ici'iniche Ink by ^ ^ |g Wo6 Shing-keu^n, published in 1711 ; being 
an abbreviation of the Tung kein kang muhy from the commencement 
of history to the close of the Ming dynasty. 

Several works of this class have appeared, on the history of the 
Ming. Among these the ^ |6 ^ 3i( Ming k^ fang moo is a convenient 
record, by j^ g ^ Seu Ch'ang-che, of public events during that dynasty, 
commencing from 1352, being sixteen years before the accession of the 
first monarcL The ^ £ ^ S Ming ski Idn yaou is an epitomized 
manual, by j|^ ^ B| Yaou Pei-k'een and ^ "Sk M, Chang King-sing, 
commencing with 1368, the 1st year of the period ^ ^ niing-wo6, and 
ending at the accession of the present dynasty in the year 1644. 

The ^^ ^ Tung ktva Ink is a summary of events from the origin 
of the present dynasty down to the year 1735, written by {^ 5 S^ 
Tse&ng Le&ng-k'e, in 32 books. This work was well-known, and nu- 
merous copies of it circulated in manuscript, many years before it waa 
printed; but a considerable portion has been expunged as derogatory 
to the now reigning family. 

3. The third method of writing history is called ^'^H^'^ Kh szi 
pitn m8, "Complete Records." This includes a great variety of works, 
in which the writers do not feel themselves bound by the methodical 
restraints of "Dynastic history," nor do they limit themselves to a 
succession of annual memoranda ; but selecting the matters of which 
they intend to treat, they take a general view of the subject, embracing 
such collateral incidents as bear upon the question, and thus pursue the 
consequences to their ultimate issue. The Skoo king is pointed to as 
an authority for this arrangement. 

The first work which appeared of this class, was the ^ £ |C ^ }4( 
5^ Tung keen ke szi pun 7n6, in 47 books, by ;^ ;fg Yuen Ch'oo of the 
Sung dynasty, who venturing to deviate from the beaten track, dissected 
Sze-mk Kwang's Tung krdn, arranging all the details under a given num- 
ber of heads, each head containing a separate subject complete in itself. 
When presented to the emperor ^ ^ Hea6u tsung, it is said he highly 
commended the work, and caused it to be distributed among the educa- 
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tional officers. This brings the history down to the end of the Five 
short dynasties succeeding the Tang. Following out the same idea, 
^ i|f Fung Ke of the Ming commenced a rearrangement of the 
materials of the Sung history, but died when the work was inconoplete. 
^ ^ SS Ch'in Pang-chen having got possession of the unfinished 
manuscript, entered into Fung's labours, and produced the 7^ ^ ft 
^ TfC ^ Sung she k2 sz6 pHn md, seven-tenths of which is the work of 
Ch'in. It contains altogether 109 separate articles ; and although 
somewhat inferior to Yuen's work, yet the difficulty of the subject is 
considered adequate to counterbalance any defects it may contain. The 
% ^ $£ $ ;S ^ yuin she Id sze pun md, in 4 books, is by the same 
author, but the materials being drawn from the Yuin she and Shang 
Lo6's supplement to the Kauff muk, it does not exhibit that amount 
of research that is seen in the previous work on the Sung. There are 
27 articles in all. The W |9 16 9 >f^ ^ Ming cKaou ke szi piun m6 
by ^MM K^^h Ying-t'a6, was published in 164,8. It contains 80 
books, each book forming a separate article. The substance of the 
work is taken from the ^ B ^ ^ Shth kwei tsdng shoo by 5§ f5 
Chang T'ae, being rearranged according to the form in question. At the 
end of each article there is a disquisition by the author, after the style 
of the Tsin shoo. 

The $5 ^ Ylh she is another work of this class in 160 books, by 
^ M M^ Stih of the present dynasty, extending from the creation down 
to the end of the Tsin dynasty b. c. 206. Prefaced with extended 
genealogical aiid chronological tables, the first section treats of the 
period of legendary and remote antiquity, which is followed by a history 
of the Hea, Shang, and Chow dynasties ; the next section is a history 
of the period embraced in the Ch'un tsew classic, after which follows 
a record of the time of the contending states, and a concluding section 
of memoirs corresponding to the Chi of the dynastic histories. The body 
of the work consists of quotations from old authors, arranged chrono- 
logically under the several heads, with disquisitions by Mil at the end 
of each book. 

The ^^^^M^Jll3^§ ^^'^'^ ^^^^9 P^"9 ^^".^ ^^^^9 ^^^^ <^f^'^^^ 
fang led, in 152 books, which was written by fij ;^ A-kwei and others, 

in the year 1781, contains a record of the pacification of the Kin-ch'uen 
region on the west of China, by the Chinese forces, from the year 1779. 
The ^ ^ ^ |!i ife Jir K'in ting tae wan ke led, in 70 books, is an 
account of the subjugation of the island of Formosa, drawn up in com- 
pliance with an imperial rescript in the year 1778. 
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is another imperial work of the same class, in 42 books, giving a detailed 
account of the subjugation of the rebel confederacy in the south-west 
provinces of China from the year 1813 to 1816. 

The ^ I^C S& Skififf wob ki, is a descriptive account of the various 
military operations of the present dynasty, by |^ jjg Wei Yu^n. The 
first edition in 14 books was published in 1842 ; since which it has 
passed through several editions with additions. 

4. The three preceding classes form the principal Chinese historical 
works, but there are still a great many other books not directly included 
in these, and yet rightly belonging to the great division of history. 
Besides the Dynastic Histories properly so called, which have already 
been noticed, there are a considerable number of others occupying the 
same ground, but departing to a greater or less extent from the estab- 
lished model of the former. Such form another division under the 
head of Sl| ^ PeS s/ik, " Separate Histories." 

The first of these in point of antiquity is the S^ J^ $ Y^A chow 
shoo, which appears to be a relic of the pre Christian era, containing 
a record of the Chow dynasty. During the Suy and Tang it was called 
^he WtM^^^ Keih chit,ng chow shoo, tradition stating that it was 
found in the tomb of one of the Wei princes, along with the Chuh kk 
neen, but this proves to be destitute of any credible foundation. A great 
portion of it seems to have been lost at an early date ; 11 of the 71 
original articles are now deficient, and there are important lacunae in the 
remaining parta 

The "jSf ^ Kob she '* Ancient history " in 60 books, was written by 
j^ ^ Soo Che of the Sung, as an improvement upon Sze-m& Ts*een's 
history. It begins with Ftih-he and extends to the time of Che-hw&ng 
of the Tsin, the division being into Pun kh, Shi Icea and LeS chuen. 
Although of greater extent than the Shh hi, the style is coarse, and it is 
considered inferior in several respects. 

The j§. ^ Tunji chi is a history of China from Fiih-he down to the 
Tang dynasty, in 200 books, written by ftj ^tt Ch'ing Tseaou of the 
Sung. It is arranged in 5 sections; — Ti hi "Imperial records/' Hwang 
how leS chmn " Biographies of empresses," Nesn pob " Register," Li}6 
'* Compendiums," ^nd LeS chuen ** Narratives." The merit of the work 
consists mainly in the Compendium section, which contains several 
matters of much interest. The other sections are for the chief part 
borrowed from preceding works. In compliance with an imperial rescript 
issued in the year 1769, a supplement to the above work was compiled 
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in 527 books, with the title ft ^ i^f >S iS ^^^ ^^'^9 ^^ fung cM 
Following the method of the fung che, it embraces the annals of the 
Sung, Leaou, Kin, Yuen, and Ming dynasties, as also the TS kt for the 
Tang, which is not contained in Ch'ing Tseaou's work. 

The K A 1^06 sU in 47 books, is by H ^ Ld P6 of the Sung. Com- 
mencing with an extravagantly mythological era, it reaches down to the 
close of the Hea dynasty, ^about the end of the 18th century B.C. and is 
arranged somewhat after the plan of the dynastic histories, being divided 
into IJ $t Tsekn kh "Former records," ^ ft H6w kh "Later records," 
gj ^ ft Kwd min H " Geographical records," ^ ^ Fd hwuy " Disquisi- 
tions," and ^"^ Yin lun " Extra discourses." The historical portion is 
considered of little value, and the author seems to have been led astray 
by an undue attachment to Taouist legends, but there is a good deal of 
learning shown in the geographical and critical part& 

The ff ft SAdnff she " Archaic history," in 107 boolcs, by ^ |^ Le 
K'eae, appeared about the middle of last century. The plan of the work 
is similar to the preceding, but it commences at the more moderate period 
of Hwfi,ng-t6, and concludes with the Tsin in the 3rd century B.a The 
division is into ^ ]^ U SU hi t'o6 " Genealogical tables," Pun kh *' Na- 
tional records," Shi kea ** Genealogies," LeS chuen "Narratives," ff 
He "Private biographies," N}^ peaou * Chronological tables," Che 
" Memoirs", and ^ j|i Sen chuen " Details." 

The only existing historical record of the Leaou dynasty written 
prior to the Leaou shk^ is the §1^ W^'^ K.*i tan kw6 chi^ which is a 
history of the K'e-tan or Leaou dynasty, by 35| [^ jj^ Y6 Lung-1^, in 27 
books. This is divided into three sections, on Te kk, Le^ chuen^ and j|| 
IK iS 9* ^^« ^^ ^'^^ ^^^ " Miscellaneous records and Antiquities." As 
it is drawn up chiefly on the evidence of traditional reports, there is 
little indication of research, while there are numerous errors and omis- 
sions. The inconsistencies in the work shew it to have been derived from 
different sources, a fault which is particularly apparent in the chronology. 
Its testimony, however, in some cases is authentic, and valuable in view 
of the paucity of works on the subject. 

The :^ i^ B ife ^« ^^^^ ^^^ ^*^ '* History of the Kin nation," in 
40 books, is of doubtful authorship. As the style and form of the work 
bear a strong resemblance to the Ke tan kwd chi, it has been surmised 
that they are from the same hand. The same class of imperfections are 
also found in both. The whole is divided into Tike, Chuen, ^ ^ TsCll&h 
" Miscellaneous notices," # |2 fS S '^'^^ tsae chi foo " Miscellaneous 
treatises and laws," and fx ^ || Hing cKing lah '' Itinerary." 
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A supplement to the history of the After Han was written 
during the Yuen dynasty, in 90 books, by $5 IS H6 King, with the 

title l^tft M^ '^^^ ^^^^ ^^'^ ^^^^' "^^^^ ^^^^ which has a com- 
mentary by 1^ ^ Jl^ Seun Tsung-ta6u contains the annals of the 
two last emperors of Han, which are not included in FAn Yg's work. 
It is divided into 4 sections: — 1, JS^eSn peaou; — 2, T6 Id; — 3, Leli 
chuen ; — 4, Luh " Notices." A book with the same title was published 
during the Sung, but of much less extent, by H ^ Seaou Ch'4ng, 
whose object was to assert the rightful supremacy of the house of 
Han, during the time of the three contending states, in opposition to 
the views of Ch'ln Sh6w the historian of the Three Kingdoms. Ho 
King's work follows out the same idea, putting the Han princes in 
the Imperial record section, and those of Woo and Wei among the 
Biographies. The fourth section is equivalent to the Memoirs gene- 
rally found in the dynastic histories, but which are omitted in the 
San kw(S chL The NeJtn peaou is now lost, as also the chapter on 
Jurisprudence in the last sectioa 

The $ ^ iH Wo6 heo peen, in 69 books, is a history of the Ming 
dynasty down to the early part of the 16th century, by gg ^ Ch'ing 
Hea6u. It is divided into 14 sections, as follows: — ^ jg; fg Td ching 
te " Government records," 2| B SB ^^^ *^^ ^ " Abdication records," 
1^ ^ ^ 3£ ^ T*U7iff sing ts'oo wdng peaou " Table of the first princes of 
the blood," |^ j^ ^ £ ilF ^"'^'^^ ^^"^ <^^oo wdng ckuen " Memoirs of 
the princes of the blood," H ]SS ft 1§| flS ^ sing choo kdw chuen' 
" Memoirs of extra-family princes," it :J JS S ^ E ^ Ch'ih w&n 
yuen ka choo chin peaou " Table of t^he Inner council ministers," ^ jJC 
Jit & fl S ^ Lehng king tehn tseuen skdng shoo peaou '* Table of the 
Presidents of Boards in the two Capitals," ^ E SB Jl/in^r dun kS 
" Memoirs of famous ministers," ^ S E SB 'S'ti/i kwd chin ke " Memoirs 
of abdication ministers," 5C 3!t jS Teen wan shnh "Astronomical 
memoirs," % S ^ TS l^ shnh " Geographical memoirs," H SI 58 San 
le shnh "Ritual records," "5 1^ Jjt ^^^ kwan shUh *' Government office 
records," and H ^ Sze i kadu ** Researches on foreign nationa" 
This work is generally esteemed by scholars, but in the account of the 
Neii-chih tribes, whence the ancestors of the present dynasty sprung, 
the freedom used by the author is calculated to produce an unfavourable 
impression regrading the Manchus, and several other parts exhibiting 
the same tone, the name of the book has been inserted in the Index 
expurgatorius published by the present dynasty, as objectionable only in 
the parts indicated. 
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5. The next class of the historical writings is termed ^ £ Tsa 
9he '' Miscellaneoas histories/' a name first adopted in the Say skoo^ and 
includes narratives of a more limited character than the preceding classes. 
One of the earliest and best known is the |K B ^ Chin kwd fs'rA 
''Story of the contending states," being a history of the times imme- 
diately preceding the Tsin and Han dynasties. The author of this 
is not known now, but it was revised and rearranged by Lew He^ng 
of the Han. It is generally published with a commentary, of which 
there are several. The oldest one is by ]{^ 8| Eaou Y^w of the Han, 
but a part of his comments are now lost, and the edition published 
with his name has the missing parts supplied by ^ ^ Yaou Hung 
of the Sung. An edition much esteemed is the |K S 5S "^ {£ Cien 
kivo ts*tA Iceaou cKoo, in 10 books, by ^ ^ ||[ Wo6 Sze.ta6u of the 
Yuen dynasty, who enters into a critical examination of preceding 
commentaries, and supplies parts that were missing, from other sources, 
taking L^w Hedng's arrangement as his guide. 

The jll ft Q^ S CJ*^^^9 hw&n ching yaou in 10 books, is a treatise 
on the principles of government, illustrated by the history of the period 
Ching-kwAn A. d. 627—649, by Wo6 King of the Tang. It is divided 
into 40 chapters, each treating of a different subject, and consists for 
the main part of conversations with the emperor Ta6 tsung and 
his ministers. 

The >^ S i£ K ^^^9 '^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ small work consisting of 
historical memoranda regarding the Kin dynasty, written by §t ^ 
Hung Ha6u of the Sung, who was sent on an embassy to the Kin, 
where he remained 15 years. Daring his residence in the neighbourhood 
of their capital, he had jotted down a large collection of notes, but 
these were committed to the flames by the authorities, when he was 
about to return to his country. The present work consists of a portion 
of his more extensive manuscript, written from memory after his return, 
and is of value as a record of the time. 

The .:^ llj ^ glj H Yhi shan fang pe^ tseih, in 100 books, is a 
work on the antiquities of the Ming, by ^ -jg: ^ Wang Sh^ching. 
Although there are numerous errors and irregularities, yet it may be 
consulted with advantage on many points. 

The l^f^^"^ GWaou seen kc szi is a short narrative of Corean 
affairs, by fJE SI E K een, an ambassador of the Ming dynasty to the 
Corean capital, in the year 1450. 

The ^ ipE Tsob hk in 60 books, was written by J£ j|[ ^ Leaon 
Ta&u-n4n in the 16th century, being an investigation of historical 
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antiquities pertaining to the state Tsoo, or the modern Ho6-kwkng, in 
which he endeavours to show that T'a6 tso6 of the Ming laid the 
foundation of the dynasty in that region; that being the same place 
from which -[g ^ She tsung the then reigning emperor was called to 
occupy the throne. 

The fSF f|5 H ^ Show peen jlh cM is a journal, by ^ 56 ^ L& 
Kwang-t'een, an officer of the garrison in defence of the city of 
Peen-leang or K'ae-fung in Honan, while it was besieged by the 
insurgent $ 3 J^ ^^ Tsz6-ching at the close of the Ming dynasty. 
The inhabitants within the walls were reduced to the utmost extremity, 
when the siege was raised by an eruption of the Yellow river, on which 
occasion many who had still survived the famine, found a watery grave. 

The S 9 3^ ft NAn k'edng yth sU in 30 books, is an account of 
the unsuccessful efforts of the three last descendants of the Ming 
imperial family, Fiih w&ng, T'ang wAng, and Yting-ming wfi.ng, to 
reestablish the falling dynasty. The work was drawn up under imperial 
patronage about the end of last century, and was revised and published 
in 1830 by ^ j^g: L6 Yaou. It consists of Kk leO, " Records of the 
princes," and Li^ chuen " Biography." 

The ^ ^^ ^'MM -^^</ i^' P<^^ ^^*^ ^^y P^^'^ is another work of 
about the same extent, and treating of the same events as the preceding, 
though the arrangement is somewhat different. It is divided into 16 
parts, each forming a complete narrative in itself, and written by 
separate authors. 

The in $ iF ^ Urh skin yibij Wi, in 8 books by ^, i: ^ Sun 
Che-ltlh, is a record of natural phaenomena, in the annal form, beginning 
with mow shin the first year of the Ming (1368), and ending with he& 
skin the closing year of that dynasty (1644); hence the term "Two 
shins " employed in the title. 

The ^ :S & lU SB ^^^9 ch'ang plk shan ke is a narrative of a 
journey undertaken by imperial command, bj Umuna, a Manchu high 
officer, to Ch^dng pth shan, " Long white mountain," the ancient locality 
of the ancestors of the present reigning family. 

The iS£ ^ $h |£ Wod tsung wai khy is a short narrative of the 
life and conduct of the emperor Wo6 tsung of the Ming dynasty, written 
by Ma6u K'S-ling, being supplementary to the record of that prince, 
contained in the dynastic history, 

6. The next class of works belonging to the History division, is 
called ^ ^ ^ 81 Ohaou ling tsow S, " Official documents." The Chadu 
ling^ " Mandates/' were first recognized as a class, in the History of 
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Tang dynasty; and the H ^ Tsdw i, "Memorials'' are put in a 
distinct category for the first time in the Wdn htin Vung Kabu. Works 
of this class are not so numerous comparatively as most of the others, 
but those that have survived the lapse of time are of considerable 
importance in a historical point of view. 

One of the principal of these is the Jff :^ H ^ H Vdng td ehadu 
ling tselh being a collection of Tang dynasty state papers in 130 books ; 
arranged by 5|S ^ ^ Sdng M\n-k'6w of the Sung. The compilation 
having been transmitted from age to age by means of manuscript copies, 
23 of the books have become lost beyond the means of recovery. 

The St S H 81 ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^' ^° ^^^ books, is a collection of 
memorials to the throne, by ministers of the Sung dynasty, between the 
years 960 and 1126, selected and arranged by g ]^ H Cha(5u Jo6-yii of 
the Sung, from a much larger mass of material, consisting of upwards of 
a thousand booka The whole are divided into 12 subjecta 

T!^^ S f^ £ S $ 91 ^^ <a^ ^% ^^^^ ^^^^ ^, in 350 books 
arranged by |g j^ ^ Y&ng Sz6.k'6 and others of the Ming, in 
compliance with an order from the emperor, is a series of memorials by 
eminent ministers of every age, from the Shang dynasty down to the 
Yuen. They are divided among 64 subjects. 

The H J® file US ^^^ y^^ ^^^ kaou, is a collection of memorials 
presented to the emperor, from the Boards of Office, War, and 
Works, arranged by |f^ ilj^ J{p Heti Ydl-k'ing, near the end of Ming 
djmasty. 

Under this head is classed an extensive collection of homilies by 
the five first emperors of the present dynasty, entitled ;^ fMf ^ $ S M 
Td ts'ing hwdng ti shing helin^ in 112 books. These were arranged 
during the preceding reigns in succession, and revised and published 
under the imperial superiotendence in the years 1739 and 1740. The 
discourses touch upon all the fundamental themes relating to the 
governmenty and are amply illustrated by precedents drawn from the 
national history. 

7. Another class which is properly referred to the department of 
history, is that of j||; |g Ghuen kS ** Biographies/' Such writings appear 
to be as old as the Christiau era , and one at least now extant^ entitled 
Sc 'f ^ ^ G^a/i tazi ch'iin ts'ew, there is good ground to believe 
existed even some centuries earlier. This is a personal narrative 
regarding ^ H G&n Yiug, a reputed disciple of H -^ Mih tszd, the 
opponent of Mencius ; the author is unknown. The 1^ 9i 'i^ i$ J^od 
le^ neu chuen, is a biography of famous women^ written by L£w BUxxg 
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in the first centory B.c. It has a sapplement by a later and auknown 
hand. Works of this class are very namerons, and for the most part 
of moderate size. 

The ?L "3^ IB ^ K*i)mg tszh pSen nein is a memoir of Confacins, by 
^ ^ Hod Tsz6 of the Sang dynasty, collected from the several classical 
and canonical works, the anthor having fixed the years for the varioaa 
events in the sage^ life, which are at least somewhat problematical 
in particular instances. 

The ]gf jt fli ^^^^ *^^ chuen, by ^]f S HwAng Po5-meih of the Tsin 
dynasty, contains biographies of 96 scholars* The original is said to have 
had only 72 names, and the others have been added subsequently. 

The ft :^ ^ |( H K Tseia t'dng seen hein chuen tsdn, by ^ |3 
Yuen Shaou of the Snng, contains biographies of 39 men of renown, 
natives of the Hang-^chow region, from the earliest period of Chinese 
history down to the Sang dynasty. 

The MlCM^ King yuin tbtng kin, written in 1241, by an 
anonymous author, is a series of biographical sketches of 59 scholars, 
who were made the victims of an imparial rescript against literary 
associations, issued in 1197, and which w^s in force for seven years. 

The ^ ^ ^ i$ Tdng tsai tszh chuen, is a collection of 397 
biographies of authors and authoresses, during the Tang and succeeding 
Five dynasties, written by ^^"^ ^ Sin WSn-fang, a foreigner from the 
west, during the Yuen dynasty. The original work was long lost in 
China, and has been recovered from Japan. 

hung tseih peaou chuen, in 12 books^ is i^ series of biographies of the 
most distinguished members of the present reigning family of China, 
preceded by tables of the succession of the several hereditary titles. 
This was drawn np by imperial authority and published in 1765. 

The X ® 9 S 9* il^ ^^^^ cKaou mlng chin $z6 led, in 15 books, 
consists^ of biographical notices of 47 famous ministers daring the Yuen, 
written by j|J| ^ U Soo Teen-tsSS of that dynasty. 

The a gf j8 Ch^^ '^'^ ^^^y t>y Jjf jc S Tftng Ynfin-fBr of the 
Snug, is a memoir of ^ )i| Sun Meen, an officer who was engaged 
in quelling an insurrection among the Meaou tribes in the year 1053, 
and whose merits are overlooked in the Sung history. 

^^® ^Ht fSt T8*an Itoan lnh is a three months journal o{f^^^ 
Fin Chlng-t&, during his journey from the capital to ^ fC Tsing*keang 
the present ij/gi i^ Kwei-ltn in Ew&ng-se, on his appointment to that 
prefectore at the beginning of the year 1172. 
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The :^ JlS ^ Wo6 ck'uin Ink is also a jonrnal by the same aa the 
preceding, daring a five months journey from Sz6-ch'aen to Hang-cbow, 
in the year 1177. This contains the notes of a mission of 300 priests 
to India in search of Buddhist relics, being one of the few records of 
that class still extant. 

The X M ^ J^ ^'^^^ ^ ^^ ^ seven months journal of §^ U$ 
Luh-Yew, in the year 1170, made during a journey from Che-keang 
province to §| jftj Kwei-chow in Sz6-ch'uen, on occasion of his promotion 
to office in that region. 

The W IS IB ^^ ^^ ^ ^s ^ journal of an embassy to the regions on 
the west of China, written by 2i| |i5 L6w Yiih of the Yuen, who 
gathered the account from the envoy % ^ Ch'4ng Tih. The Chinese 
or Mongolian troops having reduced to subjection some refractory 
Mohammedan tribes in that direction in 1258, Ch'^ng Tih was charged 
with a commission to the camp in the following year, his adventures 
on the occasion forming the subject of the 8e she ki. 

The fife jQ ^ Pabu yui lnh is a narrative of the siege of ^ fi[ 
Sha6u-hing in 1359, by the troops of the nascent Ming dynasty under 
'^ :k,W Hod Td,-ha^, the city being at that time in the possession of 
^ dt Ifi Chang Sz^-ching. This little work enters with some 
minuteness into a detail of the atrocities committed by the Ming troops, 
fads of that kind having been carefully excluded from all the authorized 
histories of the Ming. 

The ^ ^ ^ ^ Tung p^o nehi pob is a biography of Soo Tnng-p'o, 
the renowned poet of the Sung, written by 3E S ^ Wfi.ng Tsung-tseih 
of the same dynasty. 

The 5^ Jt 15 ^ ^"^^9 ^ ^^^ ^^^> in 15 books, by g ^|ft ig; Ch'ing 
Miu-chlng of the Ming, is a series of biographical notices regarding 
subjects of the Sung dynasty, who to the end of their days refused 
allegiance to the Yuen. 

The S ill A ^ ^If Kwdn shan jin with ehuen, in 10 books with 
an appendix, hji^ ^^ Chang Ta-fuh of the Ming, consists of biograph- 
ical notices of upwards of 300 men of note, natives of Kw&n-shan 
during the Ming dynasty. 

The ]& •m ^ Koo hwan la/i, in 8 books, by Ij: JH Wftng Sz^-ching. 
published at the commencement of the present dynasty, is a biographical 
series of renowned characters from ancient times down to the Ming. 

The JIP "U ^ A 1^ 5i la S/dng ch'aou t'ung shi shth 6 he, in six 
books, by Maou K'^-Iing, is a series of biographical notices, 65 in all, 
of the imperial consorts during the Ming dynasty^ 
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The ^ jB JK ;j^ ^ WoS yuS shun ts'un Ink by J^ ^ |K Wo6 Yirn- 
kea, is a biographical miscellany regarding ^ |§ Tse^n Leaon, the 
prince of Wod-yue iu the 10th centnry, and his descendants, down to the 
end of the Ming. 

The g| g Shahpeih by |^ ^ f|g P'ang Tsnn-sze, is a connected 
series of notices regarding the victims of the insorrectionary troubles 
in Sz^-ch'nen from the year 1628 to 1663. 

The § :K H IB ^'^h hang jtk he, is a jonrnal of a five months' 
residence in Hang-chow, in the years 1308 and 1309, by ||5 ^JL K5 Pe. 

The :[t fr H IS ^^^^ ^^^9 j^^ poh is the jonrnal of jjc jfi ^ Ohoo 
Tso6-wan, who followed his friend J!f| IK ^ Chow Shiin-ch'ang to the 
capital, and ministered to his wants during an imprisonment for ex- 
tortion, in the year 16'<?6. 

The ill |g J^ IB Sh6 lew Hew M is a jonrnal of the ambassador 
51 ^ )fi Chang He6-lfe, who was sent to Loo-choo in the year 1662, 
being the first occasion of an embassy to that island dnriog the present 
dynasty. A more recent narrative bearing the same title gives the 
journal oi^^y^Tk Ting-yu^n, who was sent to confirm the accession 
of a new king to the throne of Loo-choo, in the year 1800. 

The ^ W 1% IB Y^uSse gdw ki consists of the memoranda of ^ f^ 
^ Ltlh Tsod-fan, a literary officer, while engaged in superintending the 
literary examinations in Kwkng-se, during the K'ang-he period. 

The ?!| fr ifc ^ Teen king hi cKing is the journal oiff^HH^ Hei!i 
Tswan-tsSng, during his journey from the district city of ^ ^ P'ftng- 
tsih on the Y&ng-tszfe-k6ang, to Yftn-nfiji, where he was appointed 
Criminal judge. The journal he kept on his return is also published 
with the title ^ iS |B @ Tung hw&n hi ch'ing. 

The jffi iW ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^9 9^'^ \^ * series of memoranda by 
^ ^ 5C ^^^ Ting-ynSn, regarding his oflScial duties as district magis- 
trate of "i^ ^ P'o6-nlng, towards the close of last century. 

The 11: ^ ^ ^ Shay szi chh »2tf by ft S S To6 Tang-ch'uD 
is an account of the literary associations at the close of the Ming 
dynasty. 

The Jl J: Bi^ iS ft Keang shdng koo chung lHh, is a narrative of 
the defence of the city of 2C |^ Keang-yin on the Y&ng-tsze-keang, by 
19 JS ^A T6n Chung-lgg, against the Manchu troops at the commence- 
ment of this dynasty, written by Jff ^ BH HwAng Ming-be. 

The g| IC B ^ S If H mng wod 8zi nein tdng h*o lith, is the 
official record of the first examination which took place during the Ming 
dynasty, for the highest literary degree, tsin sz4y in the year 1371. 
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The Sr M * A& JS ^<^ <^^ow kmg chiing Inh hy^ffi^ Hod Ping- 
keen, is a record of officers belonging to the H6-chow garrisou, who 
saffered death in the canse of their coontry^ from the Sang dynasty, 
down to the beginning of the present centnry. 

The m^ ^ S Wei ahipob ching by |S jg 4^ Wan Kwang-t'a6, 
a work of last centnry, is a collection of sapplementary details regard* 
ing the families mentioned in the History of the Northern Wei dynasty. 

The gilf Jjf ff i ^ Hdn se king pQ azS k'abu by Hod Rng-k'een, 
written at the beginning of the present centnry, is a series of biographical 
sketches of the literary officers dnring the Han dynasty. 

The fli ff: 19 «/^<$ lin poo, by Jfe % Jf Tseaon Ynen-he, an author of the 
present dynasty, is a catalogue of scholars who lived previous to the close 
of the Han, arranged according to their attainments in the several classics. 

The mC S iK ^''^ ^'^*^ chuen, in 12 books, published by imperial 
authority near the end of last centnry, contains the biography of 120 
ministers of the Ming, who also took office under the present dynasty. 
Uniform with the above is a smaller work in four books, entitled jH E£ j)| 
Neik chin chtien, a biography of 24 Ming ministers who submitted to 
the present dynasty, and afterwards rebelled. 

The JK ^ £ S JH Mwan chow ming chin chuen, in 48 books, is 
also an imperial work, published in the KSen-lnng period, containing 
biographies of all the Mancbu ministers of note np to that time. A 
counterpart work, under the title ;^ £ S JK ^d"^ min^ chin cAuen, 
contains a record of the Chinese ministers of the present dynasty. 

The rt + n K fli H Ts^eih shih ilrh hMn s'edng tsdn is a picto- 
rial representation of Confucius and his 72 disciples, with a brief histor- 
ical note and poetical eulogium to each. 

The Ifll A JH CKbwjin chtien, in 46 books, was published in 1799 
with the well known name otf^jQ Yn£n Yi.in as the author, though it is 
generally understood that he was merely the patron by whose liberality 
the work came before the public. This is a series of biographical 
memoirs of the mathematicians of China, from the commencement 
of history down to the end of last centnry. The last three books form 
an appendix regarding European astronomers, beginning' with Metoa 
and Aristarchus; among them we find the names of Euclid, Clavias, 
Newton, and Gassini, and the Jesuit missionaries Bicci, Ursis, Aleni, 
Longobardi. Diaz, Terrence, Rho, Schaal, Verbiest, Stnmp^ Smogo- 
lenski, Eoegler, Fereyra, etc. A supplement to the work was pnblished 
in 1840, in six books, bringing the memoirs down to very recent times. 
In the original and supplementi there are altogether 312 memoirs* I 
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The above notices will give some idea of the variety and character 
of the works included in this class ; besides these there are a great 
many Bnddhist biographies, snch as the ^ ^ ^ Chi yuS lnh, iS fB^ ill 
Raou sdng chuen, 1^"^ fff fif. Suh kaou sdng chtien, etc.; and when it is 
remembered that these are supplemented by a very large part^ generally 
exceeding the half of each of the dynastic histories, it will be seen that 
this forms a very important section in Chinese literature. 

8. The next class belonging to History is termed j^ ^ Shi 
cKaduy *^ Historical Excerpta/' and is of much more limited extent than 
the preceding. The name as that of a class is first found in the History 
of the early Sung, and the example of Confucius is quoted, who it is 
said compiled the Shoo king in 100 chapters, from a much larger and 
earlier production containing 3,240 chapters. 

The + -t i g^ lit Shih ts'eih shi tsedng tseg, in 273 books, 
is a collection of extracts made by g jB' ^ heii Tso6-k'een of the 
Sung, during his readings in the Seventeen histories. These were 
originally intended for his private use, but were afterwards given 
to the public as a bookseller's speculation; which may account 
for the want of care and judgment observable in many parts of the 
selection. 

The "^ ^ 9^ ^ Rod kin e yA, in 12 books, by JJ JJ ftjf Wang 
Ying-keoau of the Ming, is a selection of elegant extracts from the 
national history, commencing with the time of Yaou, and extending to 
the Yuen dynasty. 

The A ]^ Shi wei, in 330 books, by d ^ ft Oh'in Yiin-seih, was 
published at the commencement of the present dynasty. The general 
plan of the work is the same as that of the Shih ts^eih shi tsedng tseff^ 
bat the author has introduced several modifications^ 

The n + ~ i X iJ^ ^^^ ^^^^ y^^ ^A^ wdn ch'adu is an extensive 
collection of choice pieces of literature, selected from the Twenty-one 
histories by |5 j£ gp Ta^ Ching-yiiy, and published near the end of the 
Ming dynasty. Another work named the Zl + H ^ 5l f^ Urh shih 
Hrh shi wan ch'adu •* Literary extracts from the Twenty-two histories," 
published daring the present dynasty, by ^ ^ Ch'&iig 6an, is of a 
similar character to the preceding, but of much less extent, each extract 
having a note by the author appended. The Ming history is included 
in this, being extra from the former. 

The § ^ Tsin led is a selection from the History of the Tsin, 
which appeared in 1834, in 10 books, by J^ 2|f Chow Tse, with an 
occasional commentary by the compiler* 
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9. The next class of History is termed ff^ % Tsai kS " Contempo- 
rary Records/' and consists of the annals of various independent states 
existing in proximity with the imperial dynasty of China. The first use 
of this designation appears as the title of a work by Pan Kod, which is 
now lost ; and the earliest application extant is the title of the last 
section of the Tsin shoo, which contains the records of the sixteen 
nations existing at that period, which did not acknowledge the central 
authority. 

The oldest work of this class is the ^j^^^ Wo6 yug cKun 
ts'eWy in 10 books, by j^ B^ Chada Yd of the Han, and contains the 
history of the small states of Wod and YaS, extending from the 12th to 
the 5th century b. c. 

The ^ "f\ % M ^ ^^^^^ ^'^ ^^^ cKun t%ew^ is a history of 
sixteen dynasties which existed independent of the central imperial 
government, contemporaneously with the Tsin and Snng. The names 
of these states are the Former Chaou, After Chaon, Former Yen, 
Former Tsin, After Yen, After Tsin, Southern Yen, Hea, Former 
L^ang, Shuh, After Leang, Western Tsin, Southern Leang, Western 
L6ang, Northern L6ang, and Northern Yen. The original work of this 
name in 102 books, was written by .g fil| Ts'uy Hung of the 
Northern Wei. This was lost for several centuries, when suddenly a 
work of the same name made its appearance during the Ming, professing 
to be that of Hung. The authorship was afterwards traced to ^ jg m 
T'o6 K'eaou-snn, but the execution shews one of the most ingenious 
cases of literary fraud on record. There is internal evidence however 
of the deceptiou, which critical acumen has discovered ; and this shews 
the extreme diflSculty if not impossibility of passing successfully with 
any forgery of the kind. Previous to this an attempt had been made 
by some unknown hand to impose a similar work on the public, bat 
the discrepancies are so numerous and conspicuous that few if any were 
led astray by it It is still extant, but less known than the other. 

The ^ ^ Man shoo, in 10 books, is a historical and descriptive 
account of ^ |S Ltih cha6n, a region in the present Y<in-n&n province, 
inhabited by wild mountain tribes, written by |g J|iJ Fan Gh'6 of the 
Tang, while he was in the service of a high military officer in the south- 
west part of the empire. 

^he f^ 9 A ^ Teadu ke leih ian^ an anonymous production 
which appeared early in the Sung, is a collection of traditional details 
regarding the Southern Tang, and is supposed to have been written by 
a scholar named j^ Sh^, formerly a subject of that dynasty. 
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The 2£ )|f !SF £ Keang ndn ydiy ski, in 10 books, by f| Jf Lftng 
EwSn of the Song, coDtains a record of affairs daring the Sonthera 
Tang, written after the manner of the dynastic histories. There were 
originally 20 books, bat the greater part has been long lost. 

The 2c ^ 9|l Keang peaou chi is a small work by |B ^ ^ Ch'ing 
WSn-pa6a of the Sang, intended to sapply historical details omitted in 
other works, regarding the Soathern Tang dynasty^ 

The {£ II9 ft H Keang ndn y4 tsai is an anonymons work on the 
history of the Soathern Tang, pablished daring the Sang, snpplement- 
ary to the works of six preceding aathors. 

The H % ill fS ^^^ ^^0^ 9in luh by ^ ^ 9^ Chow Tti-ch'ong of 
the Sang, is a narrative of three chieftains who set themselves ap in 
snccession as princes of T806, doidng the 10th centary. These were 
J^ |{ Mk Yin, who established himself at Jg £|^ Ch'&ng-sha, the present 
capital of Hod-n&n ; JQ fr i^ Chow Hing-fnng at f|^ || Wo6-ling, and 
it ^ iR( KaoQ E6-hing at jX (gg Keang-ling. , 

The £ B j(: V Woo hw6 ko6 szd, by an anonyrooas aothor at the 
commencement of the Sang, is a narrative regarding the five small 
states of Woo, Soathern Tang, ShtLh, Soathern Han, and Min, after the 
close of the Tang. 

^be gf J^ H Nan fdng shoo^ in 18 books, by Lilh YSw of the Sang, is 
a history of the Soathern Tang dynasty. A supplementary volnme by J)| jg 
Ts'eih Kwang of the Yaen, gives the pronunciation and elocidation of an- 
common terms in the original work. A history of this dynasty in 30 books 
had been written at an earlier period with the same title, by J|| ^ Wk 
ling, bat it is less known, and is considered inferior to that of Lilh Y6w. 

The 9t ^ i^ M^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ books, is a narrative 
accoant of Annam, by f^ J|] L^ Tsih, a native of that country, who 
sought refuge in China, after having been party to the surrender of a 
city to the Chinese troops, during the reign of Eubla khan, the first 
Mongolian emperor of China. 

The + B # K Shih ktod cKun ts'ew, in 114 books, by ^ ^ S 
Wod Jlu-chtn, a scholar of the 17th centnry, is a history of ten small 
slates which existed between the time of Tang and Sung dynasties; i.e. 
the Woo, Southern Tang, Former ShtLh, After Shilh, Southern Han, 
Tso6, Wo6-yu6, Min, King, and Northern Han. 

The jy £ Ji^ Yue ski led, a short historical account of Annam, by 
a native of that country, written in the early part of the Ming dynasty, 
gives an outline of Aunamese annals from about the commencement of 
the Christian era down to the 14th century. 
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^^6 Mf!^ A ^ (^k^<^ou seen shk US m six boobs, is a historical 
record of Corea iu the anual form, written by a native of Corea towards 
the close of the Ming. 

The ^ fiffk Tsin she shing is a short historical record of the 
Tsin state in the 7th century a c; and the H £ :!# ^ Tsod she 
Vaou with is a collection of memoranda regarding the Tso6 state at 
a little later date. The anthor of these two is not certainly knowDt 
but is generally believed to be -g J$ |jf Wo6-k'ew Yen, a writer of the 
14th centnry. 

The + >?; B ¥ ^ ^^^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ P^^^^ ^y ^VklSi Chang 
Tii-tsting of the present dynasty, is a chronological table of the sixteen 

states contemporary with the Tsin dynasty, and is intended to supply 

a deficiency in the Shih luh kwd cKun ts*ew* 

The S iSH % ^ IC JS Hwdng ch'aou Ufob iung ke shing hj j^% 
Chano Tib, is a narrative of the contests of the present dynasty with 
the neighbouring insubordinate states, including the several insurgent 
chiefs who raised the standard of revolt at the commencement of the 
Manchn rule; and extending also to the regions of Eashgar, Einchuen, 
Burmah, eta 

10. Books on periodical seasons form another class in the History 
division, under the designation ^ ^ ShS ling *' Chronography." The 
importance of carefully noting the seasons, is a subject which would 
naturally press itself upon any people at a very early stage of their 
history. We are not surprised therefore to find several distinct notices 
of such topics in the oldest historical work the Chinese possess, the Shoo 
Mng ; and in another of the classics, the Le ke, there is a chapter 
entirely devoted to the subject, entitled ^ ^ Yu^ ling. The Hed seabu 
thing noticed above in the 4th class under the Classic division, is a fragment 
of the same character. Books of this kind however are not numerous. 

"^he dt Kt Jl K ^^y ^'^^ kwdi,ng he\%9k work of the Sung, by {|( jjg 
^ Ch'in YnSn-tsing, in which the natural indications of the months 
throughout the year, and the peculiar duties attendant on each, are 
detailed from ancient authorities. 

The IS ^ K ^ H Ji¥ 8z6 sh4 Ki how tseih keak, written by ^ H 
Jj^ T'a4, in the year 1425, is on the same principle as the preceding, 
being also a collection of notes from old and standard works. 

The ^: -f- mil ^ Ts'eih shih ULrh how Kam by If fc jg| Tsaou 
Jtn-ho5 of last century, is an investigation and comparison of natural 
observations as found in ancient records, for every five days throngh^ 
out the year. 
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The ^ ^ ^ IB Yu}S ling 8uy peen^ in 21 books, is a compilation 
of historical memoranda for every day in the year, by ^ ^ ^ Tsin 
Eea-mod of the present century. 

11. The general term )|| g| Te li inclndes works on Geography 
and Topography, bnt the latter term is the more applicable to the great 
majority of the treatises included in this class. The principal geo* 
graphical indications in the Sffoo king are found in the ^J^Yil huj^g 
chapter, which is doubtless the earliest existing record of the kind ; 
although the [Ij j^ fi Shan hah king, '^Hill and river classic/' claims 
nearly an equal antiquity. This latter geographical compilation has 
long been looked upon with distrust ; but some scholars of great ability 
have recently investigated its contents, and come to the conclusion that 
it is at least as old as the Chow dynasty, and probably of a date even 
anterior to that period. It professes to give a descriptive account of 
charts engraved on nine vases belonging to the Great Yii, who caused 
them to be executed after he had drained off the waters of the flood. 
According to the Chow Ritual, a staff of two hundred and twenty-four 
officers was maintained in the geographical department of the public 
service, under the title fl| jjF J£ Ghih fang she, during that dynasty ; 
which would imply at least that some considerable share of attention 
was paid to the work at that time. 

Some works included under this head are confined to topographical 
particulars regarding the immediate precincts of the imperial residence. 
Such is the ^ H ^ d San/oo hwdng fo6, which gives a description of 
the public buildings in g $ Ch'Ang-gan, the ancient metropolis during 
the Han. Another of the same character is the ^ J§ Kin p'een by 
£ db SS W&ng Sz^-t^u of the Yuen, containing a detail of the imperial 
residences, dnring the preceding succession of dynasties. 

The series of topographical writings in China are probably un- 
rivalled in any nation, for extent, and systematic comprehensiveness. 
Leaving out of question the section devoted to Geography in the several 
dynastic histories, separate works are found regarding every part of the 
empire. At the head of these may by placed the :;^ fl(f *— U ;§ Td 
tsHng yth t^ung chi^ in 500 books, which is a Geography of the whole 
empire, first published about the middle of last century, under direct 
imperial patronage. This takes up the various provinces seriatim^ 
giving under each an account of the astrological division, limits, con- 
figuration of the conntry, o)£cers, population, taxes, and renowned 
statesmen. Under each prefecture and department is a more detailed 
description of the various districts ; giving in addition to the above, the 
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cities, edacational institates, hills and rivers, antiqnities, passes, bridgen, 
defences, tombs, temples, men of note, travellers, female worthies, 
religions devotees, and productions of the soil. At the end, a large 
portion is devoted to a description of the extra-frontier dependencies 
and tributary states. Besides the above general compilation there are 
separate topographical accounts under the name of ^ che, for each i^ 
sdng " province," every f^/oo " prefecture," and jH| ckow " department," 
almost every H keen ^'district/' and in many cases, of small towns 
included in the district. For instance, we have the 2C $ ^ ^ Keang 
ndn iung eke for the province of K6ang-nan, ^ jX j|^ ^ Sana kiang 
fob cki for the prefecture of Sung-k^ang in that province, Jl tH m S^ 
Shdng kai kein eke for the district of Shanghai in Snng*keang pre- 
fecture, and IS 4E £ L&ng htva che for the small town of Liing- 
hwa, about five miles from the city of Shanghai, and included in the 
same district 

One of the earliest of this class is the :lc ^ S ^ IB ^'^ P^^ff 
hwdn yu ki, in 193 books, by |jg j^ L5 Sh^, published during the period 
T'a6-plng hing-kw5 (976 — 983), giving a general statistical and descrip* 
tive view of the empire. 

^^^ $ ft iS ^^^ ^'^ ^^^> ^^ ^^ books^ compiled under the super- 
intendence of B3 A S^ Wftn-jtn Tseuen, about the early part of the 
16th century, is a topography of the present E6ang-n&n region, being 
at that time the immediate domain of Nanking, the imperial capital. 

The Q T ff B3 Jih ked k'ew wdn, in 40 books, hy ^^jf;, Cfaoo 
E-tsun, published in the latter part of the 17th century, is an archaeo- 
logical and historical description of the imperial precincts in Peking 
and the immediate dependencies. An extensive investigation of the 
various matters in the work was undertaken, in compliance with an 
imperial order, in 1774, and published with the title iff £ B T flf R 
^ ICin ting jih ked Viw wdn k*abu, in 120 books. 

The Sk £ jtt 9H ilS JX ^ ^^^ ^^^ mwdn ekow yuen ISw Vabu^ 
ia 20 books, consists of researches into the history, antiqnities, and 
geographical details regarding the Manchu nation, drawn up in com- 
pliance with an imperial mandate about the year 1777. 

The JS ^ Ml ^ Sking king t'ung ch^ is a topographical account 
of the metropolitan province of Shing-king in Manchuria, the ancestral 
burying place of the reigning imperial family. The original edition 
was in 32 books. A later publication in 48 books by 3E )|(f Wd,ng Hd, 
was issued in 1736. A much enlarged edition in 120 books was 
published by imperial authority in 1779. 
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The aif a 5i ^ Cht keang fung chi " Topography of Chg-keang," 
is oue of the best of the class as to its plan of arraDgemeut and 
general treatmeat of sabjects. The original work of this name, in 
72 books, was written by p^ H j|^ SeS Ying-k'e, in the first part 
of the 16th century. A revision of this by jHf ^ (J Cha6n Sz6- 
l!n, in SO books, appeared in 1684. This was again revised and 
augmented by Iff 'j^ || E^ Tsfing-ynn and others, whose work was 
completed in 1736. 

The %ff$9kM ^^9 ^^^ y^ ^'^ hy ^ K Taon Tn, published about 
the middle of the 16th century, is a descriptive account of Kwkug-tung 
province, illustrated by separate maps of the whole province and each 
of the 10 prefectures, with an additional one giving the author's idea 
of the position of the various nations which held commercial relatione 
with the city of Canton in former times, where the several maritime 
kingdoms of western Asia are represented as occupying a very insignif- 
icant amount of the earth's surface in comparison with one province of 
the celestial empire. Arabia, Bengal, Siam, and several other continental 
countries appear as small islands, and transposed without regard to 
their true geographical positions. The first edition of the H HC ^ ^ 
Kwdmg tung fung ehi ^' Topography of Ew&ng-tung,'' was completed 
in 1688, and the later work of the same name was compiled in 1731^ 
^7 ftS S tl ^ YHh-lin and others; having accomplished the work in 
less than a year, it is consequently marked by many imperfections^ 
which less haste would probably have enabled them to avoid. It has 
a short description of foreign nations at the end. The work was 
thoroughly revised by a commission under the direction of Tn^n Yn^n, 
and published in 1822 in 334 books. The blocks of this edition having 
been burnt during the troubles in 1857, a new and revised edition was 
issued in 1864. 

The JSB Jl ii $ RoA hwhng fung chi, in 120 books, is a topograph- 
ical description of the two provinces of Ho6-pih and Hod-nftn, under 
the general name of Ho^kwkng, compiled by jg 3^ Ma6-ch'o<5 and 
others in 1733. A topography of this province, under the same title* 
was written in the Ming dynasty, by H ^ Wei Shang. Another 
compilation was issued in 1684. The present is fuller than the earlier 
works ; but being written at Wo6-ch'ang, the capital of Ho6-pih, the 
attention of the compilers has been confined chiefly to that province, 
and the details regarding Hod-n&n are less complete. 

The p gf }§ ^ Yun ndn fung chi " Topography of Tfin-n&n," 
first made its appearance in 16dl, in 17 books ; a more recent and 
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improved edition in 30 books, by ^ Jg J^ G5-iirh-t*a^ and others, was 
conclnded in 1729. A considerable section is occupied with the foreign 
tribes formerly inhabiting that region. 

The £ JE ^ @l! SF ;£ ^k6 ching kin ling sin chi^ in 15 books, 
written by 5| ^ Chang Heneu dnriug the Ch^-chlng period (1341- 
1367), is a description of Nan-king, compiled from the works of the 
precediuj? authors of the time of the Snng. Later topographies were 
published during the Ming. In 1667, a revision was completed by ^ 
SB Mi Ch'in E'ae-yn ; and the latest edition that has appeared is the 
XL^M'M J^^<^^^9 ^i^ff foh chiy in 56 books, from the hand of ^ j||[ 
Yaon Nae in 1811. 

The ^ IP ^ Wo6 Keun cU in 50 books, by Fan Ching-td of the 
Sung, is a topographical account of the present Soo-chow region in 
K6ang-nan, and one of the earliest types of the present fob che. It 
was not published till several years after the author's death, and has 
got inextricably mixed up with the notes of subsequent editors. The 
next topography of this region was the J| ;^ ||5f ^ Soo chow fob 
che by jH ^ Loo Heuug, written during the Ming, and a later work 
of the same dynasty by 3ESc W&ng Gaou, in 60 books, was entitled 
^^^ ii6 fi ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^- Revisions of the same appeared in 1691 
and 1748 ; and the most modern edition was published in 1824, with 
the signature oi ^jjx^i Siing Jo6-lln, in 150 books, under the title 
Soo chow fob che. 

The ^ jHI jfiptjg Ydng chow fob chi "Topography of YAng-chow 
prefecture," in 40 books, by ^ -ff — Yin Hwiiy-yih, was completed in 
1733, having been preceded by an earlier edition in 1685, which was 
also a revision of a still earlier work, which had passed through more 
than one edition during the Ming dynasty. It is illustrated by 22 
plates, which now assume a new interest since the city has been laid in 
ruins by the insurgents. 

The 8L IS iff 5fe ^*^w^ y^^9 f^^ ^^^ " Topography of Fung-y&ng 
prefecture," in 40 books, was drawn up by JK lH ]^ K^ng K^-ch^, and 
completed in the year 1685. It enters with a good deal of minuteness 
into the antiquities of that region. 

The H ZC iff S^ Ohin keang fob chi "Topography of Chin-keang 
prefecture/* in 55 books, was compiled by ;|c Sc Choo Lin, in 1750. 
There were four or five topographies of this region anterior to the pres- 
ent, the earliest of which is dated as far back as the 13tb century. 

The fSkJ^MM H^^V chow fob die "Topography of Hwuy-chow 
prefecture," in 18 books, was compiled by j|g "S i Cha6u Keih-sz6, in 
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1699. Topographies of the same regioD nnder the name of ^ fj^ Sin-gan, 
had already been written daring the Sang, Yaen, and Ming dynasties. 

The ^ W jgp 5g Ch'4 chow fob eke " Topography of Ch'^-chow prefec- 
tare/' in 58 books, was compiled by ^ ± j|j[ Chang Sz^-fAn, in 1779. 
The first topography of this region appeared in the Sang; three revisions 
took place at different periods daring the Ming; a later edition was 
issned in 1673, and another in 1711, which was followed by the present. 

The IS Iff E9 ^ ^ Yen yiw azi ming chi, iu 17 books, written by 
^ Ij^ Toen E^d, in the year 1320, is a topography of Sz6-mtQg, an old 
name for the neighboorhood of Ningpo. Three books of the original 
are now lost. The nacleas of the work is to be found in the ft ili H S 
Keen tabu io6 king and X Jf B9 ^ ^ Pabu k'ing azi ming chd^ both 
written daring the Sang dynasty. After a series of revisions and ang- 
mentations daring the Ming, and one in 1673, the work expanded to 
the present ^ JSt M ^ iV/^ po/od chi, in 36 books, which was drawn 
np by ^ 3|5 t Tsaoa Rng-jin, in the year 1780. 

The ^%M%'& ^^^ y^^^ ^^ '^ ^H in 32 books, by ^ |g 
Sen Shih, pnblished during the period Ch^-ya6n (1264-1294,) is a 
topography of the present prefectare of Kea-hing in ChS-keang, which 
then included the district of Hwa-ting, now pertaining to Sang-keang. 
It is commended by scholars as a work of research. 

The ai jHI jg^ ^ Hod chow fob chi " Topography of Hod-chow 
prefectore," in 48 book^, is the work of j^ ^ K Hod Ch'ing-mdw, who 
completed it in 1739 ; but it was revised and enlarged 19 years later by 
2|g £ L^ T'&ng. Previoas editions had been pnblished daring the 
Ming, and at the comencement of the present dynasty. 

The IkMM 'M ^^ ^^^ f^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ topography of the portion 
of the island of Formosa belonging to the Chinese empire. The first 
edition by ]9 ^ ^ Kaon Eiing-k^en was finished in 1694, not many 
years after the territory had been subjected ; a second appeared in 1741, 
^7 Si S M ^^^ Le&Qg-peih, in 20 books. The most recent edition 
is by ;^ -p 4^ Luh-shih-ts'eih, a Mancha, and j|£ J^ F&n H^en, in 25 
books, having been completed in 1747. Besides the usual statistical 
details, it contains an account of the various races who have inhabited 
the island from ancient times up to the present day. 

The Ht ^ iC ^ ffl ig GhVi li Vai ts'ang chow chi " Topography 
of T'a6-ts'ang department,'' in 65 books, was compiled by 3E 18 W&ng 
Gh'^ng and others, in the year 1803. A topography of this region was 
completed in 1642, which seems to have been the immediate precursor 
of the present one. 
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Biany of the district topographies began to be written at an early 
date, and we frequently find a sacc.ession of editions, gradually enlarging 
till they become several-fold the size of the first issue. Thus the 
earliest edition of the lH ft B ^ Wo6 setk hein che '^ To|K)graphy of 
Wod-seih," is in 4 books, and dated 1296. Another edition during the 
Yuen is in 28 books. Three successive enlarged revisions took place 
daring the Ming; and the edition of 1689, by ^ ^ 'gf Sea Yting-yfta, 
is increased to the size of 42 books. 

The 2!C 1^ 11 ^ Keang yin hein chi *' Topography of E^ang-yin 
district,*' in the prefectare of Chang-chow, in its present form one of 
the most recent, also possesses one of the most extensive pedigrees of 
its class. The earliest topographical description of this locality, which 
lies on the southern bank of the Y&ng-tsz^ k^ang, is dated 1194. 
Another appeared in 1230, and a revision of the same in 1286. This 
was again revised in 1376. The place was first designated a keen, at 
the commencement of the Ming dynasty, when the first kein chi was 
published in 1391. Thii was republished with additions in 1408. A 
new compilation appeared in 1498. This was reedited in 1510, and 
again revised and published in 1648. The next issue was in 1619. 
This last was revised in 1640. The first revision during the present 
dynasty appeared in 1683. We find another edition in 1744; and this 
fisllowed by one in 1789. Parts of nearly all these several editions are 
still extanti though the greater portions of some of them are lost The 
most recent issue is a compilation in 28 books, hy ^:jf^^ 1^ Chadu- 
Id, drawn op in the year 1840. 

^^^ liL SF M Bl ^ Kuodn sin ledng hein chi, in 41 books, is a 
topography of the two districts of Ew&n-shan and Sin-y6ng, in the 
prefecture of Soo«chow. These originally constituted one district under 
the name of Kw&n-shan, but were divided in 1725. A joint topography 
of the two cities was published in 1750, and the present revision was 
completed in 1825, by ^ fl 3E Sbih WSn-ytlh, 

The JB 11 iS -^^^ ^^^ ^^^> ^^ ^^ books, is a topography of the district 
of Loo, in the prefecture of Snng-k^ang, drawn ap by Df jg H SSdy T'ing- 
tung in 1788, upon the nucleus of an earlier work written in the middle 
of the 17th century, not many years after the district was established. 

The )fif H II ^ ^^''^ htvuy hein chi ''Topography of N&n^hwily 
district," in the prefecture of Sung-keang, was first written in 1730, 
being four years after the first establishment of the district. The last 
revision, by ^ ig j^ Wu6 S&ng-k'in and others, appeared in 1793, 
in 15 books. 
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^he 4^ K tt i^ Fung hein hein cU "Topography of Fang-h^Sa 
district," in the prefecture of Saug-^k^ang, was written in 1758, in 10 
books, by (J( jH J^ Ch'iQ Tso6-f4a, about 32 years after the district 
was first established. 

l^he Hfll Jg ^ t^'ing pob hein chi " Topography of Ts'ing-poft 
district,'* in the prefecture of Sang-k6aug, was first written about the 
commencement of the present dynasty, and was revised and republished 
in 40 books, by W&ng Cli'Ang, in 1788. 

The ll SB K 'M Woo ^o6 hein chA "Topography of Woo-hod 
district,'* in the prefecture of T'ad-ping, and province of Qan-hwny, 
dates back as far as the Snug ; from which down to the present dynasty, 
there were probably several successive editions, which have now dis- 
appeared, l^he earliest one extaut was published in 1673 ; the next 
revision was completed in 1754 The present edition was published in 
1807, in 24 books, having beeu revised by m J^ H Leang K'e-jdQg and 
others. A future edition will have a sad tale to tell of the devastation 
eaosed by the T'a^-piug insurgents. 

The JHS^JB^ fsing ah hein chi ** Topography of Tsing-tih 
district,'' in the prefecture of Ning-kwd, is a work that has passed 
through a goodly number of editions. The earliest topography of this 
region, though ander a different name, was published during the Sung 
dynasty ; other editions appeared successively at the beginning and 
during the latter part of the l6th centtiry. The next was dated 1698 ; 
the earliest edition now extant is that of 1656 , and the sn^'coeding one is 
1754. The latest edition^ in 10 books, was compiled by M ^ {^ Cha6a 
Lg&ng-shoo, in 1808. 

The :fe ^ g B W ■ JS ^^ ^^^* crA'awjr ktf^d ckav) €o6 chi, in 7 
books, written by Jg| fl[ j^C Fting Ffih-king and others, and completed 
in the year 1298, is a topographical description of the present Tlng-ha6, 
on the island of Chusan^ near Niucrpo. The work originally had three 
maps \ hence the name of io6 chi ^ Maps and description,'' this being the 
first work to which that description was applied. The maps are now 
lost. This ckov) was changed into a hein in the year 1369, and nearly 
a century .and a half later the ^ B )K iS GKang kw6 hein chi was 
published ; a revision of which appeared in 1569. The name was 
changed to Ting-ha& in 1686, and the first ^ f$ R ig Ting hai hkin 
chi was published in 1694. A more recent issue was compiled in 1715, 
by H Si Mew Say, in 8 books. 

The 2|3 jm jjjl J^ Ping ho6 hein chi ''Topography of Ptng-ho6 
district," in the prefecture of E^a-hing, was first published in 1563 } 
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another edition was issned in 1627. The next revision appeared in 
1688, and a later publication from the hand of Jg g ig Kaon Kw5-ying 
was completed in 1745, in 10 books. 

The 15 JK ;§ Yin hein cM " Topography of Yin district,'* in Ningpo 
prefecture, was written first in 1686 ; and a new edition by gj ;;H; flff 
Tsefen Ta-hin, appeared in 1788, in 30 books. 

The :^ JH !B i^* Yunsf h'avg hein cU " Topography of Yting-k'ang 
district," in the prefecture of Kin-hwa, has had a great deal of labour 
bestowed on it, to bring it to its present state of perfection. The 
records of the immediate locality date back as far as the Sung and 
Yuen dynasties; but the first work with the above title is dated 
1524, a part only of which is now extant; the next issne was in 
1581 ; a revision took place in 1672 ; the next edition appeared in 1698, 
the blocks of the previous issue haviug been burnt in the interim. 
The latest revision, in 12 books, was completed in 1837, by J$ £ m 
Leaou Chiing-ke. 

The 5^ H H J^, Tsin y4n kUn chi "Topography of Tsin-yda 
district," in the prefecture of Ch'o6-chow, was written in year 1767, but 
the original blocks were destroyed by a flood in 1800, and the next 
edition, in 18 books, was drawn up hy ^ ^^ T*ang Ohtng-lfie, in 1849. 

The earliest editions of the ^ jlj H jg Y'Q.h skan ke6n chi " To- 
pography of Yiih-shan district," in Kwang-sin prefecture, appear to 
have been published during the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. Very 
little of these has survived to the present time, the oldest edition extant 
having been compiled in the year 1670; a supplement to the same 
was written in 1783; after which the only edition issued was in 182S, 
by IKJ pjj IS Woo Tsz6-shaou, in 32 books. Since this last was written, 
the district has been grievously distressed by the present insurrection- 
ary struggle. 

The original ^ H jg Wo6 heSn che " Topography of Wod district," 
in the prefecture of Soo-chow, appears to have been written about the 
year 1529. A later edition, in 54 books, was completed in 1642, by 
^ ^ lg| N6w Jo-lin. 

The earliest edition af the ^ ^^'^ ^^^ y^^ hein che " To- 
pography of Keii-yiing district," in the prefecture of Oang-ning, 
appeared about the end of the 15th century. The next was published 
in 1603. This was revised and augmented in 1656 ; from which time 
there does not appear to have been any revision, till the middle of the 
18th century, when a new edition was issued by ^g H 3'b Tsaoa Shih- 
seen, in 10 books. 
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The ft at Hi ^ J5: ck'ing heSn eke " Topography of E-ching district," 
itt the prefecture of Y&ag-chow, is a history of considerable antiquity. 
There is a topography of the region dating from the end of the 12th 
centnry, nnder the name of the K jHI ;§ ^'^^" chow eke. Another with 
the same title was published ai>oat the middle of the 13th centnry. The 
name was changed to ft K E-chin in 1369, and the first record under 
this title appeared soon after. The name was given as §| J^n L^an- 
keang, in the next topography ; which was published at the beginning 
of the 16th centnry. The name E-chin was again resumed in the 
following issue, in 1539. A revision of this took place in 1567. The 
next was in 1639. A reconstruction of the work was completed in 1668 ; 
and a fnrther revision in 1693. A more recent edition was issued in 
1718, by §^ gjl Luh Sz6, in 22 books. A supplement was published 
in 1723, by S # JK Y6n He-yn6n, entitled ft gfc II « ^^ ^ ck'ing keen 
mA che, in 10 books, the character K ckin being changed to ^ Ming, 
m consequence of the former being part of the emperor's private name. 

The ^ IS IB i§ LSydng he^n eke "Topography of L5-yang district," 
in the prefecture of Hd-n&n, is a record of high historical interest, this 
having been the capital of the empire in several preceding dynasties. 
The latest edition, in 60 books, was completed in 1813, by ^ Hflf 
Ltih E6-I06 and H f| Wei Seang. 

The H ffi Tse siting, in six books, by ^ ft Yd K'in of the Yuen, 
is a description of the region of Tse-n4n in Shan-tung, and is the most 
complete of any of the topographies written during the Yuen dynasty. 

The ^ jdt )B ]^ -^^y ck'ing kein eke "Topography of Juy-chtng 
district," in the department of Kea^, passed through two editions durin<; 
the 15th and 16th centuries ; another was published in 1672 ; and a 
later in 1763, by -gf ^ ^ Y6n Jod-sze, in 16 books. 

The iP £ B ^ Taetk mtk hein eke " Topography of Tseih-mih 
district," in the prefecture of Lae-chow, appears to have been first 
written in 1579; a later and much enlarged edition was published in 
1763, by jt Jit $E Yew Shiih-hea6n, in 12 books. 

The |£ 3!f )K iS ^^^ kung keen che " Topography of Wo6-kung 

district," in the department of Keen, by J^ jj||^ E'ang Ha^, published 

•in 1519, though extremely concise, the whole forming only one moderate 

sized volume, is yet considered a model work of the class, and one of 

the very few that have escaped critical censure. 

The ^ ^ 11 i^ Ts'ung ming kein che "Topography of Ts'nng-ming 
district," in the department of Ta^-ts'ang, is a record of the delta at 
the mouth of the Y&Dg-tsz6 keang, which has had a very chequered 
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history since its first establishment as a magistracy, daring the Ynea 
dynasty. Since that period, the city has been five times removed to 
diflferent sites, in conseqnence of the inroads eflFected by the sea. To- 
pographies were published daring the Ynen and Ming dynasties, bnt 
these are now lost. The oldest extant was compiled in the 17th ceutnry ; 
another edition appeared in 1728. A later revision was pablished in 
1760, by |g 3g ^ Cha6ii T'iug-ke6n, in 20 books. 

The IS M ^ ICae chow che "Topogmphy of the inferior depart- 
ment of K'ae," in the prefectnre of T4-raInj^ in Ciiih-1^, possesses an 
antiquarian interest, as being a record of the place where the ancient 
imperial sage jjjg }^ Ch'nen-heuh had his residence. The first edition 
was compiled in 1534; the next was in 1594; the last revision daring 
the Ming is dat!^d 1639. The work was rearranged in 1673; and in 
1806 the last edition, in eight books, was completed by 2!t ^ ^ Ch'ia 
L5-sh^n and others. 

The "j^ ^ j^ '^ Kaou t'dng chow che "Topography of the inferior 
department of Kaon-t'fi,Dg," in the prefecture of Tniig-ch'ang, was first 
published in 1553, but that work is now lost ; a compilation was finish- 
ed in 1673 ; and a later revision of the same appeared in 1713, in 12 
books, by |g ■ K L^ng T'o6-y5. 

The Jl| S? 81 15 IS iS Ch'uen ska /od min t'ing che "Topography 
of the borough of Oh'uen-sha," in the prefecture of Sung-k6ang, is a 
descriptive and statistical account of one of the inferior order of cities 
with its dependency, which was first walled in in 1553. In 1810, it was 
first placed under a separate government. The topography was com- 
pleted by ^ j: jilS Ho Sz6-k'e in 1836, in 12 books. 

Besides the various walled city topographies, celebrated hills and 
islands frequently have their particular histories. One of the most 
famous of these is the ^ Pl^ [Ij ^ P*ob t*o ahan die, being a descriptive 
account of the island of Foo-t'o, a renowned seat of Buddhism, lying 
a few miles east of the inland of Chuaan. Accounts of this place 
began to be written as early as the Yuen dynasty, and in 1589 the 
first regular che appeared; this was revised in 1607. In 1698, a new 
and augmented edition was published. In 1740, another issue in 20 
books was completed by f^ j;j^ Hed Yen. There are some carious 
&cts recorded in it regarding the progress of Buddhism and intercourse 
with Japan. 

Ti)e ^g IS llj iS Chaou padu shan che is a small topography of 
Chaou-pa6u hill at the mouth of the Ningpo river, in the district of 
Ciiiii-Iiae, which has passed through fv good many adventures from first 
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to last The work was written by ^ J^ ^ CWin Klng-p'ef and pub- 
lished in 1845, so that it contains several notices of the proceedings 
daring the English war, io which it shared a prominent position. 

^be jl^ ill ^ Tseaou shan die is a topographical account of a small 
rocky island in the Y&ng-tsz^ k^ang nearly opposite Chin-keang, known 
to foreigners as Silver island. Until the arrival of the rebels within 
the last few years, the greatest object of interest there was a bronze 
vase 2,000 years old ; bat since the insurrection it has been concealed for 
safety. The work contains a lengthy detail regarding this vase. The 
first edition was pablished in 1762, in 12 books ; and the later revision 
and enlargement by Jg^ \jc ^o<S Tnen io 1840, in 20 books. 

The ^ llj ^ Kod skan eke is a topography of Ko6-shan, a celebrat- 
ed hill in the neigboarhood of the provincial city of Ftlh-chow, pablished 
in 1761, in 14 books, by )( j^ Hw&og Jlu, the same being an enlarge- 
ment of an earlier edition. 

The ftll A A i$ Wod S kew heilh che is a descriptive topogra- 
phy of the Woo-^ (Bohea) hills in Fiih-keen province, famous by name 
in Europe, on account of the teas which they produce. It is also a 
locality of much interest to the Chinese, in respect to the antiquities in 
that neighbourhood. Various editions of this topography have been 
written from the time of the Sung downwards. One of the best was 
published in 1718, by £ flt il Wang Fuh 16, in 16 books, illustrated 
by a number of plates of the scenery. There is a later work by |^ 35 X 
Ttmg T'een-knng called the f^ H |ll jg Wob i skan eke, in 24 books, 
dated 1751. This is prefaced by a series of 32 portraits of sages^ 
scholars, and genii, who have inhabited that region. 

Works on the water-courses of China are also included in this 
section. The earliest of these is the ijji g[ Skwuy king ** Water classic." 
A work of this name by |^ ^ Sang K'in, is known to have been written 
at the commencement of the Christian era, being quoted by Pan Ko6, 
the historian of the Former Han ; but the one now extant with the same 
signature there is good reason to believe to be spurious, being the 
production of some unknown hand during the time of the Three king- 
doms. This however gives it a very respectable antiquity, and the 
original commentary on it is by SS tB jJC ^^ Ta6u-yn6n of the North- 
ern Wei. Some scholars of the present dynasty have applied them- 
selves vigorously to the elucidation of this venerable record, identifying 
the ancient names with the present sites, and in consequence of their 
laboars the work is highly esteemed as a description of the waters of 
the empire in former limes. 
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Towards the close of the 11th centary, f^ f^ Ts'eS EwaD, who had 
spent more than thirty years traversing the lakes, rivers and canals ia 
the region of Soo-chow, Ch'&ng-chow and Ho6-chow, for the purpose 
of investigating their various pecaljarities, published the resnlt of his 
experience in the ^ if* TiK ^ $ ^^ chung shwuy le shoo, a small 
treatise illustrated by charts ; which has been preserved as an important 
contribution to the national topoofraphy. 

The Q ^'^IIJtK^HMSS ^^^ ^^^9 ^'^ ^f^^^ shwuy le pe Idn is a 
treatise on the streams in the neighborhood of T'<5 hill, in the prefecture 
of Ningpo; in which the vicissitudes of these waters are traced for four 
hundred years, up to 1241, when the book was published by |j||^ Wei 
Heen, one of the local officers. 

The {rT E^ jii IK ^^ f^'^9 ^"^^9 ^ ^ ^ treatise on the means of 
preserving the banks of the Yellow river, by 3^ ^ ff* Sha-klh-shih, a 
Mongolian, written during the Yuen dynasty. There is a variety of 
details regarding the past history and present state of the river. 

The jn 29 H JS* ^^ ^^ ^'^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ essay on the course of the 
Yellow river, written by 3E S W&ng H^, about the middle of the 14lh 
century. It is illustrated by six charts, and contains a succinct narra- 
tive of overflowings of that stream during successive centuries. 

The fipT {Stf $ ft ff ^^ ^^ ^^ow tseih shoo is a collection of official 
papers regarding the management of the Yellow river, containing also 
an elaborate discussion of details respecting the main channel and 
tributary streams, with the various appliances adopted for the restraint 
of its unmanageable waters. The work was drawn up by ||f |{ Kin 
Fo6, about the close of the 17th century. 

The TJC jS % m Shwuy tabu te hang is a minute description, in 28 
books, of all the rivers and water-courses throughout the empire, includ- 
ing Corea, Tibet, and Eastern and Western Tartary. The author ^ Q 
^ Tse Cha6u-nd.n, who had given much attention to geography, was 
one of the principal writers of the Td tsHng yih fung che, his labours 
on which had prepared him for the work in question, the latter having 
been completed in 1776. 

The ^ ^ >]^ ^ ^dn y6 seahu Itth is an account of Hf ll] Hftng 
shan, a mountain in Ho6*nlLn, one of the five great eminences mentioned 
in the Shoo king. This which is the earliest of the Mountain records 
extant, was written by $ ffft B3 ^^ Oh'ung-chaou, a Taouist priest, 
during the Tang dynasty. 

The :^^ic%lU$CJS^ TdyS t'ae hd shan hi lei^ is a descriptive 
account of a mountain in Uod-pifa, known also by the name of f( ^ l[| 
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Wo5'>tang shan, and celebrated as the retreat of a famons Taoaist priest, 
who was afterwards deified ander the title Heutn Veen te, the god of the 
north pole. The work which is in eight books, was written by 3E S| 
W&ng Ka6, in 1744. 

The A ill IB ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ description of a famons moantain 
in the vicinity of the Po-y&ng lake, written by |jt J| ^ Ctfin Shun-yft 
dnriDg the 11th ceotary, after having spent two months in investigat- 
ing every object of interest in the locality. There is a short appendix 
generally with it, entitled iS ill BB ^9P ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^» ^7 ^ Bnddhist 
priest, named ^f. ft Hwiiy-pn^n. 

The W jifl j^ H ^^ ^od che tswan is a topography of the West lake 
at Hang-chow, in the early part of the 18th century a descriptive 
acconnt was written of this locality, with its namerons natural and 
artificial beauties. An epitome of this was drawn up on occasion of the 
emperor's visit to the south. This was again enlarged by H^ |^ j£ 
Leang She-ching, in compliance with an imperial mandate, and pub- 
lished in 1762, in 15 books, with the above title, 

^1^6 JS [% fti £ IB I^ V^^9 ^^^ 1'^'^ ^ ^3 ^ descriptive detail of 
the various Buddhist establishments in Ld-yd,ng, the metropolis during 
the Northern Wei ; written by |g {§ ^ Y&ng Heen-che, an oflScer of 
that dynasty. The &th and last book contains an interesting narrative 
of the mission of jS ^ Hwuy-s&ng, a Buddhist priest, to Central Asia, 
in search of the Buddhist canonical works. 

The M ^ ^ IB Ledbng king sin Ice is a small work by Wei Shuh^ 
written during the 8th century, descriptive of the two* metropolitan 
cities of that period ; only one out of five books is now extant, and that 
imperfect, being part of the record respecting Ch'&ng-gan, the western? 
metropolis. The work has been largely quoted by Siing Min-k'6w, in 
the £ ^ i^ Chiang gan che "Topography of Ch'Ang-gan," written 
during the Sang. This latter production, in 20 books, gives a most 
elaborate detail of the pnblic buildings, city boundaries, and other local 
matters, forming a historical and antiquarian record of m-uch interest. 
In later reprints of this book, it has been customary to add a volume 
originally from the hand of ^ ^ ^ L6 Ha6a-w&n of the Yuen dynasty, 
entitled :^ $ H iS CKang gan t*o6 che^ consisting of plans and de- 
scription of that city and the adjoining region, which is not without a 
certain interest in itself, but there is frequently a discrepancy between 
the illustrations and the earlier topographical record. 

The t@ $ H ^ Tung seaou t'o6 eke is a description of the T'nng- 
seaoa kung, a Taouist monastery and its precincts in the vicinity o£ 
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HaDg-chow, written by ^S 4fc l^&Qg Miih, a lay resident in the establish- 
ment, in the time of the Yuen dynasty. This is one of 72 renowned 
seats of Taonism thronghoat the empire. 

"^be & Hl iS ^ ^ I& ^^^ 9^^ ^'^V ^^^^ P^^ Ice is $k series of 
miscellaneoQS records regarding the imperial palace in Peking, written 
in the I7th centnry by Jgf ^ ^ Kaon Sz6-k'4, one of the officers of the 
establishment 

The M j& M V^ ^ iTm^ taod siiy she A^ is a calendar of 
popniar castoms throaghont the year, in the region now known 
as Ho6-kwJkng, written by ^ IX Tsung Lin, a subject of the 
LSang dynasty, with a commentary by ff ^ ^ To6 Eang-chen 
of the Say. 

The i^ j^ K H j§ Kwei kai yu hdng che is a treatise on the 
geographical features, natural history, and other matters regarding 
the sonthern provinces of the empire, by Fan Ching-td. A great part 
of the original is now lost. 

The 'IS J4^ f^ ^ Ll^'iff v^ae tae t&, in 10 books, by J^ ^ ^ Chow 
K'eii-fei, an officer at Kwei-Iin in the 12th centnry, professes to be 
supplementary to the work of Fan Ching-td above-mentioned, and 
intended as a reply to namerous questions proposed relative to the 
matters treated oi^ It contains a large amonnt of detail respecting the 
geography and inhabitants of the two Ewltng provinces, and also the 
regions beyond, summary outlines being given regarding many Asiatic 
kingdoms, extending even to the far west 

The j£ ^ ff 9 Woo lin Hew sz^, in 10 books, is a record of 
institutions and customs at Hang-chow, during the Southern Sung 
dynasty, when it was the capital of the empire ; written by jQ j|^ Chow 
Meih, an officer of that period. 

The ^ t^ flf 9^ Wad chuvg Vew szi, by g ^K fc I^uh Y6w-jlh 
of the Yuen, is a collection of traditions regarding Soo-chow, snpple- 
mentary to the regular topographies, in which the author although 
somewhat credulous on some points, shews good judgment on the 
whole, in the arrangement of the work. 

The 2p J5; |£ :y Ping keang ke sze is a short record of antiquities 
regarding the Soo-chow region, written by ^ ^ ^ Kaon Tih-ke, about 
the middle of the 14th century. There are some items of topographical 
information in this, which are not to be found in the regular histories 
of the period, but the excessive credulity of the author has allowed him 
to disfigure his narrative by marvellous traditions otterly unworthy 
of credit 
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The BQ i]> |g Min seaau ke is a small record of notabilia iu the 
province of Fuh-k6^a, by Jg| 3^ X Chow Ledng-kang, an aathar of the 
present dynasty. 

^^^ ]K idl )i IB ^^^9 cJ^'i^ tsfl kei^B, descriptive account of the 
antiquities in the eastern quarter of the city of Haog-K^how, written by 
JK ^ Le 65, in 1728. 

The }iir JH nif ]& IB ^^ ^^ f^^9 ^0 ke ia 9, geographical and anti- 
quarian record of the portion of the empire lying north of the Yellow 
river. A great part of the original is lost ; and the portion still extant 
treats of the Shan.se and Hd-n&n region. The author is |(^ ^ NS-sin, 
a Mongolian, who wrote during the Tuen dynasty. 

'^^^ ^ SI ^ iS IB ^^^ ^^ ^'^ y^^ ^^> in II parts, is a narrative 
of the travels of Sen H^a*k'ih through the whole empire for twenty-eight 
years, during which he visited every place of interest, and made an 
extensive journal of observations, geographical and historical. The 
account ends with the year 1640, but it was not published till 1776. 
A second edition appeared in 1808. 

The ^ B IB ^^ ^^ feg is a narrative of the travels of j£ 
Fa^h^n, a Buddhist priest, who spent fifteen years at the commence- 
ment of the 5th ceotury, wandering through the several kingdoms of 
Middle Asia, in order to obtain information and documents regarding the 
Buddhist religion. The work is well known in fkirope, in consequence 
of Bemusat's translation into French. 

The ;A: JS^ V j^ IB Td fang se yih ke, in 12 books, is an account 
of a hundred and thirty-eight countries of Asia, chiefly translated from 
Sanscrit works hj yQ^ Yn^n-chw&ng. a Buddhist priest A great 
part consists of a description of the kingdoms through which this zealous 
monk had himself passed, in the course of a sixteen years' journey in 
pursuit of Buddhist books and antiquities. On his return to his native 
land, loaded with stores of Sanscrit literature, he was received with 
great honour by the emperor, under whose immediate patronage this 
work was written ^ ijj^ Pe6n-ke, from the dictation of Yu&n-chw&ng, 
and completed in the year 646. A translation of the whole, by Pro- 
fessor Jnlien of Paris, has recently been published, and forms a most 
important document regarding the territorial divisions of India in 
former times. 

The ^ftj^ttiSRHS Seuen h6 fung she kaou le Cod king 
is a description of the country, customs, and institutions of Corea, in 40 
books, by ^ j|t Setl King, an ofiScer in the train of |^ ^ ^ Lo<S Ytin- 
t^eih, who went on a commission from the Chinese court to the capital 
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of that state, on occasion of the accession of a new king, in the year 
1125. The naannscript was originally ilhistrated by maps, but they 
were lost before the book was printed for the first time, in the year 1167. 

The JRt jfi A db t& ^^^^ ^ /^^9 ^*oo ke is a description of the 
country, people, and eustoms of Gambodja, by JQ ^ |^ Chow Ta-kw&n, 
a follower iu the suite of an envoy from China to that country, in the 
years 1295-1297. It has been translated into French by Remusat. 

The £^ H J^ JS* '^(^ou i eke led is ao account of the various nations 
in the Malayan Archipelago, by fj ;f; Jg Wang Td-yuen, who took 
passage in a merchant ship, iu the middle of the 14th century, and 
visited most of the countries he describes. The book was written about 
the year 1350. 

The j^ ^ Hae yu is a short description of a number of countries 
that had commercial intercourse with China, written by H^ ^ Hw&ng 
Chung, who gained his information from the mariners at the ports 
visited by the sea-going vessels. The work which was finished in 1537, 
contains general details on the geography, people, and products, but 
the narration is marred by an account of some monstrosities. 

^^^ ySCS W^ ^'^^ ^^ y<^^9 k'ahu, is a geographical treatise, 
in 12 books, giving a short description of thirty-eight kingdoms, 
chiefly islands in the southern and eastern seas, which had commercial 
intercourse with China during the Ming dynasty. There is an account 
of the Japanese and Dutch at the end, the latter denominated Hung 
madufan, '* Red-hairy foreigners." The work was completed about the 
year 1618, by ^ i^ Chang S^^, who gathered his information chiefly 
from seafaring people he met with at tlie ports. 

The IR !;& ^ IC ^^^'^ /^^^ ^^^ ^^ is a concise geography of the 
world. The nucleus of the work was written by Pantoja, an Italian 
Jesuit, in compliance with an imperial order, as an accompaniment to 
the map of the world, which had been presented by Ricci. After the 
death of Pantoja, a great deal of matter was added to it by Jules Aleni, 
under whose name it was published in 1623. In this we find the 
globe divided into the five continents of Asia, Europe, Lybia (Africa,) 
America, and Magellanica, under which last name was included an 
extensive tract of land supposed to extend from close contiguity with 
South America, to several degrees beyond the south pole. About half 
a century later, Ferdinand Yerbiest published another small geograph- 
ical work, entitled i$ H | ^ Kwan yn t'o6 shwd, agreeing in the 
main with Aleui's, but containing further information on some points. 
An abstract of Verbiest'a work has been frequently published, under 
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the title i$ H $h |C K*wan yu woe ke, in which the principal part of 
the geographical matter is omitted, and everything of a strange and 
marvellous character retained. 

The ^ If Ck'th ya is a descriptive acconnt of the country inhabited 
by the Meaon tribes in the south-west of China, with details of the 
customs, antiquities, etc.. of that people, written by ^ ||| Ewang 
Lo6, from information gathered during several years that he was 
in the service of one of the female chiefs, about the close of the 
Ming dynasty. 

Tlie i^ S^ ^ CKaoii seen eke is an account of Corea, including 
geography and customs, by a native of that country, whose name has 
not been preserved ; but it appears to have been written in the latter 
part of the Ming dynasty. 

The f$ B B3 £ ^ Hah ktoS tvdn Iceen lah is a small geographical 
treatise, chiefly relating to the islands in the eastern and southern ocean, 
^Y W' Ik ^ Ch'in Liin-keang, whose father being engaged in the sub- 
jugation of Formosa, Ch'iu collected his information among the mariners 
into whose company he was thrown on the occasion. His book which 
was finished in 1730, is illustrated by six maps of the coasts and 
islands. It was published in 1744. 

The ;7C jfc ^ jft ^ Yu6n koo hung i Ink is a description of the 
imperial palaces of the Yuen princes, by H jj^ Seaou Seun. In the 
year of the accession of the first Ming emperor, orders were given for 
the demolition of these buildings, when Seaou Seun, the author of this 
tract, being engaged on the commission, embraced the opportunity of 
preserving this memento of the Mongolian monarchs. It was revised 
and published in 1616. The substance of it is included also in the 
Jih hed Kew wdn. 

The H ^ m KwhTug yu ke is a geography of the empire, in 24 
books, written by ^ Jj 1^ Liih Ying-y&ug, about the commencement 
of the 17th century. It is divided acco^-ding to the eighteen provinces, 
with two sections at the end on border lands and foreigners. This is a 
convenient manual for ascertaining the ancient names of places, which 
are given under the respective modern appellations. A revised and 
enlarged edition was published during the present dynasty, by m j^ j||} 
Ts'a6 Fang-plng. 

The ^ H *!& ^ H :^ Kin ling koo kin t'od k'aou is a series of 
sixteen plans of the city and neighbourhood of Nanking, from 1000 years 
before the Christian era, down to the Ming dynasty, with a description 
to each, by ^ ^ Chin £, dated 1516. A companion volume entitled 
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& SI H Ik ^^^ l^^g ^'06 y^^g^ gives forty plates of remarkable spots 
in Nankiog, with a short topographical notice, and a few lines of poetry 
accompanying each. This was published in 1623. 

^^^ S 19 IC 4[( '^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ & brief description of the institn- 
tions, . customs and geography of the island of Formosa, written by 
^yk % I^^" K'^eng-kwang, after the sabjngation of the famons 
Koziuga, in 1684 

^^6 SI PI IC X^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ description of the Portngnese 
settlement of Macao, by ^ j|^ ^ YIq Kwang-jia and ^ tii; 3|c Chang 
Jo^lin, two Chinese officers who succeeded each other in that sub- 
prefecture, in the latter part of last century. The first part contains 
details regarding the topography and government; and the second is 
entirely occupied with the customs, institutions^ language and other 
matters respecting the foreign residents. 

7he }!}ilSlCJg.^^^^<} y^^'A ^ ^^'<^ cKing sew kaou is a small 
work, in which the course of the Yellow river is traced from its three 
sources in Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khoten, as far as the border of Ean- 
stLh, where it enters China. The author, or rather compiler, ^i§ 'M 
Wod S&ng-l&Q, who wrote during the latter part of last century, collected 
his materials from an extensive investigation of all previous works. 
The proper names throughout have the explanations, according to the 
languages of the countries to which they belong; generally Mongolian, 
Tibetan, or a variety of the Persian called the Mohammedan dialect. 

^b® W^M ^^^ ^'^ k'adu is an account of the antiquities and 
remarkable objects in the neighbourhood of Woo k'e, a celebrated 
stream in the district of S^ang-heang, in Hod-n&n, written by W&ng 
fiz^-ching, in 1711. 

The JC iSI ffi ^ ^^^ ^^^ P^ k'adu, in sixteen books, is an account of 
tbe various topics of interest and utility connected with the Pae hoc 
or " Great lake," lying between the three prefectures of Soo-chow, Hod* 
ohow, and Ch'&ng-chow. The work was written by ^ ^K ^ Kin 
Y^w-1^, in 1750, and contains matters of information not to be found 
ifi the regular topographies. 

^^6 ^ JS ^ IB ^^^ j^^ tsd kS Ib A miscellaneous record of 
remarkable objects in the neighbourhood of the Western laka at Hang- 
chow, written by ^* ^ H Luh Tsz^-ydn, in the middle of the 
I7th century. It is chiefly occupied with matters omitted in the 
larger topographiea 

"^^^ MikM$$ (^f^*o^ ^^^ ^'^^ P^^» i^ 16 b^^s, by 15 ^ ^ 
Chlng J5-tsang, is a minute detail of the sea-board districts of China, 
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illustrated by an extensive series of maps, in the rudest style of art. 
The main object of the work is the discussion of plans of defence 
against the sea&ring marauders from Japan, who proved a formidable . 
scourge to the inhabitants on the coast, during the Ming dynasty. 
There is a lengthy description of military weapons and tactics at the 
end, illustrated by figures. This appeared in 1562. Thirty years later, 
on occasion of an irruption of the Japanese on the Corean coast, |$ ^ 
T'&ng Chung was commissioned by the governor-general of E^ang-n&n, 
to make an abstract of the above work, which he published with the title 
S ^ £ H Oh!(>^ f^<^ chung peen, in 10 books. 

^^^ Mi^W^W^M'^ ^^'^^ ^^^ ^ean^ chS kae fang fung eke 
is a topographical description, in 20 books, of the sea coast along the 
province of Che-k^^ng, with minute details regarding the various plans 
adopted for withstanding the aggressive advances of the ocean, and 
a record of the changes that have taken place in the outline, during 
successive dynasties. The work was completed by j^ f^ ^ Fang 
Ew&n-ch'ing, in 1751. 

The JUb JD H g^ Bae chadu tseih shwd is a treatise on the 
tides, which subject is also referred to the geographical section 
of literature. The author '^ JSl 0( YtH Sze-k'^en, a native of Ban- 
ning on the Bay of Hang-chow, seems to have been led to the 
study of the tidal theory from his close proximity to one of the 
most remarkable physical phenomena on the globe, the bore, which 
attains to an extraordinary height twice every year in that inlet. 
This work which was finished in 1781, takes a review of the various 
theories that bad been broached previously, the author himself 
holding the opinion that the tides are maintained by the influence 
of the moon, but in what particular manner, he does not venture 
to affirm. - 

The ^ lU m $1 16 ^{^^ ^han sktug kae k^ is a description, in 48 
books, of all the hills of note throughout the empire. The accounts 
are extracted from the works of previous authors, ancient and modern, 
which is the cause of a great want of uniformity in the style throughout. 
The compiler ^ £f Hd T*ang, who finished the work about the year 
1633, has prefaced it with a volume of illustrative engravings, and 
appended an extra book at the end, regarding the marvellous narratives 
of antiquity. 

The )( llj ^ JS^ Hwang shan che led is a topographical notice of 
Hw&ng-shan, one of the most famous hills in Gan-hwuy province; 
written by ^ ^ 5t; Hw&ng Shin-s6en, in 1691. 
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The :^ 1^ ill ^ OKang pih shan lah is an account of Ch'&ng-pih 
hill, in the district of Tsow-ptng in Shan-tung, by the same author 
as the preceding. The original has a section of addenda, M^hich is 
sometimes omitted in the reprints. 

The SI J^ lli iS ^^ f^^ ^^^'^ ^^^ ^^ * topography of the 
Ld-fdw hills, in Kwing-tung province. This work which is in 12 
volumes, was written by fj| |8^ g T'aou King-yih, about the middle of 
last century. 

The ll^ ll] jS £ BB T^ae skan taou le he is an itinerary of the 
vicinity of the celebrated mountain T a^-shan in Shan-tung, written 
during last century. The author ^ ^ Nee Wan, gives a record of 
the antiquities, and corrects the works of his predecessors. 

The p ilS $& ii$ ^^(^^9 l^^ ^ y^^ is a manual of objects worth 
visiting at Leu-shan in KSang-se, written in the 17th century, by 
^ W iB Wo6 Chi6n-sze. 

The 1^ JlS ff I^ S§ Pi^^ luh shoo yuen eke is a topographical 
account of an institution established by the famous Choo He for the 
encouragement of literature, at Leu-shan in K(iang-se, where he held 
office. The work, which is in 16 books, was written by ]^ ^ 51 
Leaou WSn-ying, in 1673. This was revised and enlarged to 19 books, 
by € ^ SSf Ma6u Tih-ke, in 1714. 

The ^i^^^^^UWt ^^^ ^^^9 ^^^9 ^^^^ ^^ ^^^m ^00 
shu)6 is a series of engravings of remarkable spots in the province of 

ChS-keang, with a short descriptive note to each. 

The (Ij }K ^ ]& ^ Shan tung k'aou koo luh is a record of the 
antiquities of Shan-tung, by Eo6 Y6n-wo6, and was written about 
the year 1661. 

^^^ ^ X ^ l!^ ^ King tung Vaou koo luh is a record of antiquities 
regarding the ecwtern part of the province of Chih-16, extracted from 
other works of the above author, and published under this title by 
%mi Wo6 Chin-fang. 

The S Dl ^ iS ^^^ keang yih che is a small collection of historical 
and topographical facts regarding Wan-chow prefecture in ChS-kfiang, 
supplementary to the information contained in the regular topographiea 
It was written about the middle of the 17th century, by ^ ;^ H 
Ladu TA-yiL 

The J^ \^ YuS shuh is a description of the topography, customs 
and other matters in Kwkng-se, written by |§ $It Min Seu, an officer 
of high rank in that province, about the year 1655. It contains a good 
many notes regarding the Meaou tribes. 
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The fi j^ )| BE ^2't^ ^^^ isd ^ is a miscellaneous record of the 
geography, natural productions, etc., of Kwkng-tung, written by Wod 
Chin-fang, in the 17 th century, from information collected during a 
personal tour in that region. This contains some notes on the Macao 
Portuguese, under the designation kwel " devils." 

^^^ f j( Si BE il$ Teen Kin ke ySw is a collection of memoranda 
regarding men and things in Y&n-n&n and Kwei«chow, formed during 
a residence in those parts, by ^ ^ Ch'in Tin^, in the 17th century. 
There are some notes on the Meaon tribes, but the book is marked by 
numerous marvellous narrations, ntterly unworthy of credit. 

^^^ t^ tSS IK ^ T'ung k^e seen che is an acconnt of the various 
tribes of Meaou, with an investigation of the statements given regarding 
them in previous publications. It is by the same author as the 
preceding. 

The }|( ^ Sf ^ Teen nan sin yu is a miscellaneous account of the 
natural productions and phenomena of Yiln-n&n, written by ^ fg|( 
Chang Hung, in the latter part of the 17th centnr}'. 

The H £ j^ 1$ It 31 Tiih ski fang yu kh yaou, by ]£ jg j|| Ko6 
Tso6-y{i, in nine books, is a record of geographical changes which have 
taken place in China from the earliest times down to the 17th century, 
intended as a guide to the perusal of the native histories. It was 
published in 1667. 

The Hg fS it 3 t& $ ^ TjeXh tai ii U yuen kih peabu is another 
work in 47 books, exhibiting in a tabular form the topographical 
changes in the divisions of the empire for more than three thousand years, 
down to the end of the Ming dynasty. The manuscript was completed 
in 1667, by ^ ^ ^ Chin Faug-tselh, but it was not published 
till 1833. 

The J3 fr fli IK Chow king pe ld,n is an itinerary of the empire, 
in six books, giving the distances from place to place, in the number of 
le. This was compiled in 1738, by fg :^ H Wo6 Ltn-yih. 

The ^ £C 91 Sc Sung keang Keu ko is a collection of short odes, 
descriptive of notable places and objects in the prefecture of Sung-kSang, 
hy EK ^ fS^ Ch'tn Kin-ha6u of last century. 

^^^ ^^^M Sung ndn yd foo is a book of stanzas descriptive 
of Shanghai and vicinity, by ;g j^ t| YAng Kwang-fo6 of last century. 
The \]A^'SL^9 W^ ^^^^ chHng sriy sze k'eu ko is also a collection of 
odes regarding the popular customs of the city of Shanghai throughout 
the year, with explanatory notes, by 5| ^ ^ Chang Ch'un-hwa, pub- 
lished in 1839. 
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The ^ 9 ^ $ '^^^ keattg she ts*aou is a poetical description of 
the newly acquired Mohammedan territiories on the west of Ghioa. It 
is in twelve chapters, with a ranning geographical commentary, and 
was written by 5[5 ,gL t Siing Sze-jtn, in 1792. 

The H Jic ft >Hl 13 ^y^f^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ is ^ collection of stanzas, 
with exteuded details, regarding the varioos Asiatic nations west of 
China, by ^ H Ftih K'iog, a recent anthor. 

The 51^ 9 ft 4i 13 ^^^ ^^^ chuh che tszi is a similar collection 
to the preceding, with reference to the varions foreign nations known 
to the Chinese during the l7th century, when this was written by jt IH 
Yew riing. 

The in S |^% Hw4t/ keang che is a descriptive and geographical 
account of Mohammedan Tartary,. with its peculiar customs ; drawn np 
about the year 1772, hj jfi ^ :$ Ftlh.8&n-po6 and |B|1^ ^ Soo-iirh- 
tih, two Manchn officers, who held a commission in that country soon 
after its subjugation by the Chinese, 

The W X IE ^^ tsang ke is a record of the country and customs 
of Tibet, with an itinerary at the end. 

The Id ^ ■ IS Wei tsdng fo6 skih is an itinerary of Tibet, with 
an account of the inhabitants, their customs and institutions, illustrated 
by maps of the country, and representations of the people of the several 
tribes. The last book is a vocabulary of the language. The work was 
drawn up about the year 1792, by J^ ^ H Mlb Shabu-ytLn and dH |fi| §1 
Shing Mei-k'e, two Chinese officers. 

The W i^ B3 M fS ^^ y^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^* i^ eight books, was written 
in 1777, by #t + "^ Ts'eih-shih-yih, a Manchn officer. It is a record 
principally of Eastern Turkestan, Mohammedan Tartary, and the various 
Chinese dependencies on the west, but it has also geographical notices 
of the principal nations of Central Asia. 

The H ^ S ifi ^^ /a^f/ y<^ou kh is a brief notice of European 
customs and institutions by Louis Bugli, Qabriel Magallbanes, and 
Ferdinand Verbiest, three Jesnit missionaries. They also divide the 
surface of the globe into five continents, the same as in Aleni's work. 

The A 1^ S jt P^ ^^^9 y^^ *^^ is * series of short accounts of 
foreign nations in all quarters of the globe, giving brief notices of their 
customs, and specimens of the languages of many of them. It is chiefly 
taken from books previously published, with additional matters gathered 
from report. There is a supplement entitled m jt i£ ^ yih she he yu, 
by the same author Luh Tsz^-yftn, treating of the remarkable produc- 
tions, poetry, coins, and written characters of various foreign nations. 
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Another volame by the same author is the A i£^ 3IE £ P^ ^^^9 hwang 
shiy which is almost entirely a fabulons traditional record of nations 
which never existed beyond the faucifiil brains of the inventors. 

The ^ t^ ^iSt G^^ ndn ^ ytw is a very brief acconnt of Annam, 
written by ^ Jji ^ P'wan Ting-kwei, in 1688 ; the author having been 
driven ashore on that country by a hurricane, while on his voyage home. 

The 4* ill ff" In Si C^unff shan ckuen sin luh is a descriptive 
account of the Loo-choo islands, with the customs and condition of the 
inhabitants, written by ^ ^ 5|J Sen Pa5n-kwang, a Chinese imperial 
commissioner, who was sent to confirm the accession of a new king, in 
the year 1718. There are a number of plates in the work, giving rep- 
resentations of the route, and various objects of interest on the main 
island. These are much better executed than the generality of Chinese 
illustrations. Specimens of the language are also given, with the 
syllabary of the written character, which is the same as the Japanese. 

^^^ 9lf:7lcJBil^^JS F^^ ^^y ^^'^^ /^^9 ^'oo k'aou t*etk 
leff is a short account of the customs of the aborigines on the island of 
Formosa, by Ltih-shih-ts'eih. 

^he g 5|c IC ^^^ ^"^''9 ^ is & short account of Manila,, by ^ pj ^ 
Hw&ng K'6-ch'ny. 

'^^ j^ A III IS ^^^ ^^^^ y^^^ ^^'^ i^ ^^ account of foreign nations 
is six books, by 2 ;S; j(|^ Wftng Ti-hafe, who having made a voyage to 
Batavia in a Chinese junk, describes many of the channel islands from 
personal observation, and other countries from the information he 
gathered from various sources during his travels. It was published 
about 1791. 

The j^ ^ Hai luh is a general record of foreign nations, by ;||^ il^ 
^ Ttog Ping-nto, who drew up his account from information received 
through a friend who had spent 15 years voyaging to different parts 
of the world. As he had no guidance for writing the names of many 
of the countries that he describes but the pronunciation of his friend, 
a native of Kwimg-tung province, it is frequently diflBcult to recognize 
the places intended. It was published in 1842. 

The |iC^#^'nff^Ji. -^^^^9 'mxiou fan ying keih U k'aou ItS^ 
a description of England and the English, collected from native works, 
ancient and modern, by {J ^ |fc Wang Wan-t'a6, was published in 1841. 

The remarkable events which took place in the intercourse of the 
Chinese with foreign nations, commencing about the year 1840, would 
doubtless render desirable some more complete account of other countries 
than the Chinese yet possessed. Such a work seems to have beea 
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contemplated by the famous Commissioner Lin, who amassed a fund 
of materials for this object, collected in great part from the writings 
of foreigners in Chinese, and translations made from English newspapers 
and other works. These being transferred to Wei Yu6n, a member 
of the government in the capital, and a man deeply versed in the 
native literature but a bitter enemy to foreign intercourse, the latter 
adding from his own ample stores, arranged and edited the whole in 50 

books, under the title ^ S M ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^'^^ ^'^^> which was given 
to the public in 1844. The work is a valuable one, not only to the 
natives, informing them regarding outside nations, but also to the 
foreign student, as furnishing within a convenient compass the knowl- 
edge possessed by the Chinese, from remote ages down to modern times, 
extracts being given on this head from many rare and curious worka 
Unfortunately the compilation is tinged throughout with the author's 
particular views regarding foreigners, which often leads him into 
extravagancies, in his zeal for their depreciation. An enlarged edition 
appeared in 1849, in 60 books, and another has recently been published 
in 100 booka 

Four years after the publication of the above work, another 
geographical treatise appeared, from the hand of ^ ||| {K Sou K^-yn, 
the governor of Fiih-ke^n, under the title ^ S ^ jg. Yiug hwan eke led. 
Although this is a less bulky production, it is much more impartial, 
and gives a very fair account of the various portions of the globe. 
The author availed himself of the opportunities he had for consulting 
foreigners regarding foreign affairs, and he has not disdained to acknowl- 
edge the assistance thus received. The maps, though little more than 
outlines of the several countries, and very rude in their execution, 
yet give a tolerably good notion of the relative position and magnitude 
of the nations indicated. 

The above selection from the geographical works of the Chinese, 
will show that this department of knowledge has not been neglected by 
them. As regards the geography of the empire, their authority is in 
general unimpeachable. The information they have preserved regard- 
ing bordering kingdoms, and many large and important countries of 
Asia, although requiring to be read with discrimination, yet contains a 
mass of valuable material, which is not to be found elsewhere; and 
although it must be admitted that their accounts of foreign states are 
often marked by extravagancies, it is only what might be expected in 
consideration of their isolated condition ; and it is at least questionable 
whether they exhibit a larger proportion of fable than our western 
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literatnre. Recent treatises written by foreigaers in China will no 
doabt do something towards improving the state of the native science. 
Among the most important of these may be named the H 3 ^ % T*e 
li pe Ian, by Marques, and ft S ^ iS ^^ ^^ tse{ien eke, by Rev, 
W. Muirhead. 

12. A limited class of works included in the History division is 
entitled ]|| 1^ CAik kwan " Official Repertories," containing details of 
the duties devolving on the various members of the government. The 
oldest of this class is the Chow le classic; from the date of which, 
anterior to the Christian era, down to the time of the Tang dynasty, 
•there is nothing of the kind extant. The earliest and in some respects 
most important is the ^ ^ ^ T*ang luh teen " Six canons of Tang," 
in 30 books, drawn up by the emperor 5C ^ Yuen tsung in the 
early part of the 8th century, with a commentary by ^ fjc "^ L^ Ltn- 
fi[>6, written by imperial order. The six-fold division of the treatise is 
according to the heads of — Principles, Instruction, Rites, Government, 
Jurisprudence, and Military enterprizes ; the duties of the several mem- 
bers of the government being classed respectively undei; the tribunals 
of the H Sli ^«w «^^ " Three Tutors," H S 'San kung " Three Dukes,*' 
H ^ San sang " Three Inspectors," ^ ^ Kew sze " Nine Principals," 
3l S ^^^ ^^^" " ^^v® Superintendents," and the + ^ JH Skik urh wei 
'* Twelve Guardians." 

The 3E ^ ^ SB '^^^ ^'^«/7 tsa he by jg *i5 :fc Chow Peih-td, a 
high officer during the 12th century, consists chiefly of memoranda of 
bis official experience, dwelling at length on the duties of the members 
of the Han lin or National Institute. 

The IE ^ £ j^ P« shoo keen eke in 11 books, is a collection 
of official records regarding the Private document office, including a 
summary of details respecting the Astronomical Board, during the Yuen 
dynasty. This was drawn up in the middle of the 14th century, by 
Wang Sz6-t66n, and ]g jjfe H Shang K'6-ung. 

^he m ^'^y.^ Le pob eke kaou, in 110 books, is a compendious 
digest of the official business connected with the Board of Rites, pub- 
lished in the year 1450, as the production of the officers of the board ; 
but the real author is said to be ^ ^ If: Til Jo6-yih, a Shanghai 
graduate. Tlie whole is divided into sections on — Imperial instruc- 
tions. Official appointments. Official duties, Tables of officers, Memorials, 
Biographies, and Regulation^?. 

T^^ if^ j£ jBS f^ JR *& ^ ^'*^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ >i2^an peabv, in 
63 books, was drawn up by imperial order in the year 1780. It consists 
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of a series of tables of the officers ia the several departments of govern* 
meat; exhibitiug also the changes that have taken place iu the nanies 
and daties of the respective offices, from the earliest times down to the 
present dynasty. 

^^^ 9 ff ^ £ P^f^ i^(Mu kin keen, in 12 books, is a general review 
of the government offices throaghont the empire, with notices of the 
secolar changes that have taken place daring each sncceeding dynasty. 
The work is loosely drawn op, and is disfignred by the egotistic state- 
ments of the anthor ^ Ji ^ N^w T'een-sub, who wrote daring the 
latter part of the 17th century. 

13. Anotbei* class in the History division, termed Q; ff Ching shoo, 
*' Treatises on the Constitntion," comprises a highly important and 
interesting series of work^. It has long been castomary iu bibliogra- 
phies to place books of this character in a separate section ; but the 
first application of the term Ching shoo to a class, is found iu the fg 
^ ^ Pe kd shoo mull " Catalogue of books in the private cabinet," by 
gt ?f TsfiC^n P'o6 of the Ming dynasty. 

The earliest of this class now extant is the }g Jf^ Tung teen, in 200 
books. The author ff: fg To6 T^w, seems to have takeu his idea from 
a ))receding treatise by one ^ |SI^ L^w Yih, entitled the 0[ Jl Ching teen, 
iu 35 books ; but findiug that very incomplete in details, he constructed 
the large work in question, dividing it iuto eight sections, on — Political 
economy, Literary graduation, Government offices, Rites, Music, Military 
disci pi LU6| Geography, aud National defences. Commencing with the 
earliest period of history, it reaches down to the middle of the 8th 
century, being one of the most complete and masterly works of the 
kind ever published. It having appeared desirable that a continna- 
tiou should be drawn np, bringing the historical details down to modern 
times, a mandate was isaued by the emperor in 1767, in accordance 
with which a supplement was compiied, under the title §k'^Wi^ 9k 
ICin ting suh t'ung tt<'n, in 144 books. The arrangement is the same 
as the original portion, exce[)t that the last section is divided into two, 
under the respective titles of Military and Jurisprudence. Down to the 
beginning of the 13th century, the details are drawn from the Tung che 
and Wdn heen t*ung k*adu, and the remaining portion is collected from 
the supplement to the latter work. A third part was added about the 
same time in 100 books, under the title j9t J£ S IB ii 4( ^^^ ^i^9 
hwang ch'aou t*ung teen, also compiled by order of the emperor, giving 
the details for the present dynasty down to aboat the year 1736, on the 
•ame plan as To6 Y^w's original work. 
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The great work of J^ jj| {£ Mil Twan-ltn, entitled :^ ff ji ^ Wdn 
keen t*ung k'aouy in 348 books, is well known to Earopeans, from the 
notices that have been made regarding it in the writings of sinolognes. 
The compilation is a valuable one to the foreign student, and exhibits 
a large amonnt of research on the part of the author. There are, how- 
ever, many lacunae, which have to be supplied from other authorities. 
Having taken the Tung teen as the basis, he has expanded To6 Y^w's 
eight sections into 19, and added five more, on — Bibliography, Imperial 
lineage, Appointments, Uranography, and Phenomena. The period 
embraced in the details extends from the commencement of history to 
the early part of the 13th century, being almost up to the time he wrote. 
A supplement to this was compiled by 3E iff W&ng K'e, in 1686, in 254 
books, with the title iSI !^ St ift ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^*^^ k^aou, in which 
is a continuation of details from the period when M& Twan-ltn's work 
closes in the Sung, through the Leaou, Kin, Yuen, and Ming dynasties. 
An imperial order was issued for the thorough revision of this part in 
1747, which was completed 25 years later, and published with the 
imperial imprimatur K*in ting in 253 books. The plan of M&'s work 
is followed, but there are four additional sections on — Chronological 
terms, Water-courses, the Written character, and Genealogy. A further 
extension of the work was added under the patronage of the same 
emperor bringing it down to the 18th century. This was published 

under the title fk^SiB^JRifi^ ^^^ ^^^9 ^^^'^9 ck'aou wan 
keen fung k^aou, in 266 books, and contains a fund of curious informa- 
tion regarding the present dynasty. The plan is the same as that of 
Ma, except an additional section on the Temple services. 

Another series under this class is termed Humy yaou, and consists 
of a classified detail of all state matters during the respective dynasties. 
The first of these embraced the period from 618 to 804, written by j|m| 
Soo Me£n. By an imperial order in 853, t9 IS HE Yd;ng Chaou-fuh and 
others added a supplement embracing the intervening period. These 
were combined by 5E Sf W&ng P'o6, a scholar at the commencement 
of the Sung, who supplied deficiencies, and brought the account down 
to the end of the Tang, forming a work in 100 books, entitled the ^^^ 
Tang hvmy yaou, embracing 514 different subjects. Some portions of 
the original are lost, and have been supplied by a later hand ; but the 
more recent additions are indicated in the work. The same author also 
wrote the jSL f^ # H Woo toe hwuy yaou^ in thirty books, which 
embraces the five short dynasties following the Tang, and contains 
many important matters which are not mentioned ia the official histories 
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of the time. At a later period of the same dynasty, the H ^^ ^ Se 
han hwuy yaou, in seventy books, was written by ^ 5^ (| Sen T'6en-lin. 
This is a summary of matters during the Western or Former Han, after 
the model of the Vang hwuy yaou, the material being taken from Pan 
Ko6's history. It is divided iuto fifteen sections, treating of 367 subjects 
in all. The X ;^ # H Tung han hwuy yaou^ in forty books, is a 
similar work to the preceding, regarding the Eastern or After Han, 
by the same author, and much the same in plan ; except that the 
Western Han is confined to a detail of facts, while this record enters 
into a discussion of the questions in hand. The subjects are 384 in 
number. 

The V^^ if^ Ming hvncy teen is a comprehensive description of the 
Chinese g )vernment during the Ming dynasty, in 180 books. It was 
drawn np by ^ ^ Sen P'o6, in compliance with an imperial order 
issued in 1497, and published in 1509. The first book is devoted to 
the Imperial kindred, after which, up to the 163rd book, is an extended 
detail of the machinery of the Six supreme Boards. Fifteen books more 
are occupied with the various civil offices, and the last two with the 
military grades. A supplement in fifty-three books was added by 
imperial order in 1529, and a further continuation appeared in 1576 ; 
but neither of these additions has survived to the present time. 

In 1694, a work similar to the above, was compiled for the present 
dynasty, which was revised and augmented in 1727, and again revised 
by imperial order in 1771, being published in 100 books, under the title 
&i & ^M ^ ^ iTm ting td taking hurdy teen. This contained a 
development of the institutes of the government, while another section 
which was published contemporaneously in 180 books, under the title 
&^^^^^9kWi% jfiT'm ting td tsHng hmuy teen tsih U, gave a 
detail of the modifications which had taken place in the various depart- 
ments of the state. A later arrangement of the work was published in 
1818, in 80 books, with an accompanying section of plates in 132 
books, entitled Uc £ :^ fli # :ft H ^^^ ^^^^9 ^^ ts'ing hvr&y teen t'o6, 
the previous editions having had the plates attached to the text through- 
out A much larger portion however entitled the SfC >£ :;X: jjt # J( $ 
^ K*in ting td ts'ing htviiy teen szi U in 920 books, was published at 
the same time, which gives a historical summary of the events that have 
taken place under the respective government offices, since the commence- 
ment of the dynasty. Altogether, this unique collection presents such 
a body of official experience, as must render it a valuable treasure to the 
practical politician. 
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Allied to the above is a series of works giving a view of the 
iDternal arrangements of the Six supreme Boards in the capital. These 
are termed ^* >£ |^ ^ lU ^ ICin ting U pod tsih U " Regnlations of 
the Board of Office," &i&^ ^S^if^ ^in ting ping pod taih U " Reg- 
ulations of the Board of War," ^ >£ X pP 9J ftl ^^'^ ^^^9 ^^^9 Po<^ 
tsik li " Regulations of the Board of Works," etc., and contain a mass 
of carious information relative to the functions and responsibilities of 
these tribunals. 

Soon after the establishment of the now reigning dynasty, the laws 
of the empire were published and circulated for general information. 
A revision of the same took place in 1670 ; and an addition was made 
in 1723. A new and revised edition of the ^^ ^^Td tsHng lenh Uy 
in 47 books, appeared in 1740, and a more recent revision was issued in 
1829, in 40 books. This work as its name indicates, consists of 
two parts, — The leUh or fundamental laws, and the U or subordinate 
statutes ; the former of these remains unchanged, and it is only the 
latter that is altered in the various editions, the li being subject to 
modifications from year to year, according to circumstances. 

The A ]K ji£ ^ ^ H PoL Mi tung che cJioo tseih, in 250 books, is an 
elaborate statistical compilation regarding the Manchns, classed under 
the eight banners. It was commenced by order in 1727 and completed 
in 1739. This treats at great length on the eight-fold division of the 
nation, the lands, camps, military status, official duties, instruction, rites^ 
and literature ; with tables of nobility, hereditary rank, high ministers, 
members of the imperial house, ministers of the cabinet council, ministers 
of the supreme boards, ministers of the metropolitan province, and 
periodical examinations. These are followed by biographies of the 
imperial princes, high ministers, early supporters of the dynasty, the 
loyal slain in battle, faithful officers, literary men, examples of filial 
piety, and distinguished females. 

It has been customary with some of the emperors of the present 
dynasty to make occasional tours through the midland provinces, partly 
by way of recreation and partly with other views as a matter of state 
policy. In 1766, an account of four such trips, between the years 1751 
and 1765, was drawn np by ^ ^g Eaou Tsin, in 120 books,, with the 
title fg M ^ 4l^ ^^^ ^^^^ shing teen. This gives a minute description 
of the whole route, with plans, and views of all the interesting objects 
on the way; a chief aim of the work being to exhibit in detail the 
established rites observed during the progress of the imperial cortege. 
There is a great amount of interesting matter regarding the Yellow 
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river, Graud caoal, Hang-chow bay, and varions tributary waters ; and 
althongh the imperial essays, which are plentifully interlarded, form a 
part but little attractive to the general reader, yet on the whole the 
work is worthy of a place in a choice library of Chinese literature. 

The ^ IB Jii ffi H ^ Hwdng cKaou U Vi io6 shik, in 28 books, 
is an illustrated description of the various instruments, utensils and 
paraphernalia of the present dynasty, according to the established rites« 
drawn up by imperial order in 1759, and revised in 1766. It is divided 
into six sections, on — Sacrificial utensils, Astronomical instruments, 
Apparel, Musical instruments, Imperial chariots, and Military imple- 
ments. The engravings are on wood, in the first style of art, 
and every plate is accompanied with one or two pages of letterpress 
description. 

The MVii^ltM ^^^ ^<^ ^^^ y^^^ k'abu is a treatise on the 
national desi(!;nations adopted by the successive emperors of China, 
from the earliest time, to the end of the Ming, in ten books, by j£ }j^ Qi||( 
Chung Tuen-yfng. Previous to the year b. c. 140, the empt^ror's title 
was the only designation used ; but from that period, it has been the 
practice to select a name for each successive term of years, a custom 
which has been continued without interruption to the present day. 
Besides a chronological catalogue of these terms, together with a similar 
list for bordering nations, and the designations adopted by usurpers, 
there is also a separate list of the whole, arranged according to the 
final sounds. 

The la 5C ^ * ^^ y^^ y<^ou l&S, by Ht Jt S Ch'iu King-yiin, 
a writer of last century, is a concise detail of the reigns of the successive 
sovereigns of the several dynasties of China, from the Former Han 
down to the end of the Ming, with the time and occasion of the changes 
of national designation all carefully registered. A supplement by |R|[ ^ 
if* Ch'tn Hw^ng-chung, the son of the above, gives the designations 
adopted by the various usurpers, who have at difierent times raised the 
standard of revolt ; together with the national designations of several 
bordering kingdoms. This is a useful manual for readers of Chinese 
histor)'. 

The OS: jJC ^ 1^ ^^^ y^^ k'abu fitng is a classification of the 
various terms of years, which have had the same national designation, 
throughout the entire range of Chinese chronology. We find a great 
number that have been twice used, a smaller number three times, others 
four, and some five times. The author ^ |f 1^ Wo6 Seaou-kung lived 
at the beginning of the present dynasty. 
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Tbe Mf^ S^ 3£ IB ^ ^^*A ^^^ ^^ todng ki netn is a convenient 
mannal of receufc date, by J^ )jg igi T'&ng Le-sin, jriviug t.i suc^pssion 
of the princes of ("liijia from the earliest record, down to the present 
emperor, with short historical notes explanatory of the varion^ changed 
and revolutions of dynasties that have occnrred. The s:\ al national 
desi<rDationK adopted under each emperor are given, as a".s.> tiiose employ- 
ed by nsnrpers ; together with the inscriptions on the national coinage. 

^bc M iti ^ P<xf hwang k'aou is a* treatise on the methods of 
gnarding against locusts, which prove a not infreqnent scourge in China, 
It was written last century by |!R ^ ^ Cli'in Fang-s&ng. 

The «JC £ IK 5^ JR 3R ^ )K g S ^«^ i^^f/ ^00 ying tee'n tseu 
chin pan citing skt/i, is a proposal for reprinting the imperial library 
with moveable wooden type, with a particular description of the 
process, illustrated by 16 plates. This was drawn np by ^ fJl Kin 
KS^n in 1776, three years after the imperial order that had been 
given for the entire reproduction of the books. The plan was after-- 
wards adopted. 

The ^l^X±9^i&^ L^^ ICewjUi fae ked chh m8, by Wdng 
Sz^-ohing, is a succinct account of the several deputations of Loo* 
chooans who came to be educated in the national collegiate institute 
of China; a practise which dates from the year 1392, and was continued 
at intervals during the Ming, permission having been first granted by 
the present dynasty in 1684. There afipears to be several omissions 
in the author's statement respecting the arrivals during the Ming 
dynasty. 

The jS |l} IS £6 ^ ^^^ cKaou, she fa VaSu, by the same author 
as the preceding, is a list of the posthumous designations bestowed on 
the princes and high ministers, from the commencement of the dynasty, 
down to the year 1595. There are 407 names in all, of those who had 
received this honour. 

The fL^fli% '^ft Keang soo hoi yun tseHen gdn, in 12 books, 
by mi ^ T'aon Choo, is a discussion of the plan of transporting the 
imperial impost grain from the province of K^ang-soo to the metropolis. 
This id a matter of much importance in the national commissariat, and 
the accamnlating difficulties in the inland navigation, arising from the 
gradual filling up of the Yellow river, and other obstructions, in the 
early part of the century, rendered it desirable that some other channel 
shoold be found. In 1826, the grain was transported by sea ; but other 
difficnlties seem to have met them in this scheme, for the practice was 
discontiaaed ap to a very recent period, when the sea-going vessels have 
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again been employed. The present work which was issned in 1826, 
gives ^an ODtliae of the roate, aDd particulars of the various requisites 
at great length. 

A treatise of recent date, entitled ^f* 8| *- "^1 Chung Veu yih chd, 
by ^ fH S Faon Sh^-chin, enters with a good deal of minuteness into 
the discussion of the inland navigation, chiefly respecting the Grand 
Canal and Yellow River, as they affect the transport of grain to the 
capital. The original portion with four addenda that accompany it, 
give a series of historical notices ou this head from the beginning of the 
present century down to 1830. 

Books relative to the relief of the poor in times of famine and distress 
are also referred to this class. These are numerous Hud some date as far 
back as the Sung dynasty. One that has been largely circulated in the 
vicinity of Shanghai bears the title ML'iSi'%')i ^^ haxing ledng fang. 
This was first compiled by ^ fjgf ^ Kaon Pib yd^ng, a native of Hang- 
chow, in 1785, and was republished in 1813, and again in 1840. 

1^* S JS ^^ ^^^ "Catalogues," also form a class under this 
division, a style of writings which refer to the commencement of the 
Christian era for their origin. 

One of the oldest eittant is the fi ^ ^ ^ JH^ @ Chik ckae sAoa 
luk heah te, in 22 books, by {K ^ |g Ch'in Chin-sun, an author of the 
time of the Sung ; this being a classified catalogue of the books in his 
family library, with annotations. 

The 3S^ JUS fli ^ S Wdn yuen kff shoo rnU/i is a catalogue of the 
books in the imperial library during the Ming, drawn up by YAng Sz6- 
k'S, in 1441 in four books, the works being arranged in 20 divisions, 
headed by the first 20 characters in the Ts*een tsze wdn or "Trionsand 
character classic." It was republished in 20 books in 1800, by |g |S JH 
Paou T'iug-pd. 

The ^ 1^ ^ ^ @ Ta'een King fdng shoo milk is a catalogue 
of the private library of the Ts'gen-k'ing Hall, in 32 books, compiled 
by )|f JC ^ Hw&ng Yn-tseih, at the commencement of the present 
dynasty. The works which are all Ming editions, are arranged in four 
divisions, — the Classic division embraces 11 classes, — the History 
division has 18 classes, — the Philosophy division contains 12, — and the 
Belles-lettres division includes eight classes. 

The -g H ^ jK $ S ^ ^>^^ ^^^^ ^'^^9 ^^^^ ^^00 mah lHh by ^ H 
Ch'ln T6, is a catalogue of his own family library, published in 1616L 
The classification adopted is into six divisions, — Classics, Canonical 
works, Philosophy, History, Beliea-lettres^ and Arts and Sciences* * 
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Tke B £ S H ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ catalogne of books 
compiled by ^ t^ Tseaoa Huog, towards the end of the Miug, from the 
▼arioas aatioaal historical works. The first divisioo consists of imperial 
pablications ; the followiog four are devoted to the foar divisious of 
Classics, History, Philosophy, and Belles-lettres ; aQd the last is a short 
sectioa ou the rectification of errors in previoas catalogaes. The aathor, 
however, has not been carefal to ascertain the existence of the works 
which he records. 

^^^ Vk '& ^^M^ 9 ^^^^ ^^ ^^ keaou Vih shoo mUh is a 
catalogue of the books issned by ^ jjf ^ Madii Td6en-tsa^, a celebrated 
pablisher dnriog the Miug dynasty, by whom the list was originally 
drawn np. Besides the name and nnmber of books in each work, the 
nnmber of leaves is also curefnliy noted, shewing a vast amount of 
private enterprize. The citalogiie was first published in 1841, with an 
appendix stating the fate of the bloitks of the varions works, many of 
which had been ased by his descendants for firewood, while those that 
remain, some perfect and others imperfect, are distributed about various 
cities in the neighbonrhood of Ch'ang-shuh, where is the residence of 
the Madu family. 

The ^ % M D^ S 9 ^^^ 9^^ ^^^ 8wdn shoo muh is a catalogue 
of the mathematical works written by f^ !^ 1^ Mei wtih-gan, compiled 
by himself, *giving a description of each of his productions, which 
nnmber 88 in all ; 33 of these had l)een published, the remainder being 
slill in manuscript in 1702, the date of the preface. There is a biogra- 
phy of the author at the end by auutlier hand. 

One of the finest specimens of Bibliography possessed by this, or 
perhaps any other nation, is the ^ ^ B K ^ $ IK S Kin ting 
9ze k'od taeden shoo tshng mUh^ being a desGri{>tive catalogue of the 
imperial library of the present dynasty, drawn up by imperial command. 
The plan was first put in operation in 1772, and completed in 1790L 
Great efforts were used in the interim to procure rare works, which 
existed in private libraries throughout the empire; and rewards were 
conferred on those who could add a certain number of volumes to the 
library. The whole are arranged in sz4 k*o6 or " Four divisions," i. e^^ 
Classics, History, Philosophy, and Belles-lettres, in 200 books. The 
history of every work is given with a degree of minuteness, and also 
a critique, in which the excellencies and defects are pointed out. An 
abridgment of this catalogne containing less than a tenth of the 
original matter, is published under the title ^^i9ji^^${y|^ 
Jg f^.Kin ting sze k*o6 tseHen sAoo keen ming mtih Ink Besides the 
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works actually preserved in the library, the larger catalogne con« 
tains a list of nearly as many more^ which is entirely omitted in the 
abridged edition. 

Besides the works that are pnblished separately in China^ there is 
a prevalent custom of printing collections of choice prodnctions, auiform 
in style, nnder the name of ^ ^ Ts*ung shoo or " Repositoiiea." These 
yary in number and extent, some merely containing about five or six, 
while others inclnde several hundreds. Many ancient and carioas 
writings are only to be foand in these repositories. A catalogue of the 
greater part of snch works was drawn np by ]|g j||f K«)6 Sew in 1799, 

nnder the title ^ |p| f @ "& IB ^^^^!/ ^'^ ^^'^^ ^^^^ ^'^ peen, in 10 
volumes, which will be found a nsel'ul manual for the student of Chinese. 

In this class also should be placed the " lud^x expnrgatorins " of 
China, containing the list of works prohibited by the present dynasty, 
nnder the title ^ ^ S £| A7;i s/ioo muk lnh. Tiiis consists of two 
parts, — the first ^ jl^ f S Gh'ow liway shoo mUh, being works of which 
parts only are objectionable aud forbiJden ; the second ^ JSS ^ S 
Tse%li£n hwuy shoo mUh, being such as are utterly condemned and dis- 
allowed. There are several ten thousands of volumes in all, chiefly 
written about the close of the Ming dynasty. 

The investigation of inscriptions on ancient stone tablets, has long 
been a favourite study among a portion of the Chinese; and there is no 
doubt that many of these form exceeilingly important aud interesting 
documents, as contemporary historical records. The interest attaching 
to these records, and the skill with which the natives are able to 
produce fac-similes from stone tablets, have given rise to a practice 
among many men of wealth of keeping a series of these impressions in 
their cabinets. From this practice again has sprung a series (if writings 
descriptive of such collections, and these are referred to the present 
class. The earliest example is the ^ Ti^f JS Tseih kob luh by the 
historian G6w-yfi.ng Sew. Another work entitled the ^ ^ ^ Kin sAiA 
luh, in 30 books, is also a production of the Sung, consisting of a 
catalogue hj j^f^Ji ^ Chadu Mtng-ching, of 2,000 inscriptions in his 
family hall, the last 20 books consisting of notes and remarks. 

The '^ ^ Le sink by gt Jg Hi\ng Kw6 is a collection, chiefly of 
Han dynasty inscriptions, in the " Ofiicial hand " character. The first 
19 books is a transcript of 189 fac-similes in his own possession, with 
explanatory notes. The last eight contain a list of inscriptions from 
otlier sou^o'^*^ The work was completed and published in 1187. Hiing 
Kwd added a supplemeat of 21 books, under the name ^Mi Le suA^ 
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which appeared at varioas times betwecQ the years 1168 and 1180, 
eoDsistiog of Han tablets omitted in the earlier part. The whole 
was pablished io one by the aathor in 1181, bat a great part of the 
supplement has become lost in the coarse of time. The Le shih was 
repablished at the close of the Ming ; bat at the beginning of last 
centnry, the Le auk was only to be fonnd in fragmentary mannscript 
portions. These were collected together and pablished at Td.Qg-chow; 
the 9th and 10th books being entirely deficient, the 21st book in- 
complete, and the 5th to the 9tli books, consisriog of plates of varioas 
stone tablets, snpposed to be from another work of the same anthor. 

The ^S M^ & ^^^^^ ^'^^ P^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ descriptive catalogue by 
^ £ ^ Ts&ng Haug-foo, of specimens of caliu;ra[)hy cot on stone, 
inclnding two examples of the clas^^ics also engraved on marble slab& 
This little work was completed in 124f8. 

The fH ;^ ^ Ldn ting k'abu, in two books, by U -jg g Sang Sh4- 
ch'ang of the Snug dynasty, is a critical examination of a set of texts 
composed by a party of convivial poets daring the 4th century^ who 
were accastomed to meet together in a building called the Lang ting or 
"Epidendrinm pavilion,*' at Kwei-k^ in Ch6-keang province. These 
compositions were written out by 3E H Ji WAng He-che, one of their 
number, a renowned cali^rrapher; and in later times have been cut on 
stone, in many parts of the empire, after the hand writing of W&ng. 
Sang's work examines at length the vicissitude of the original manuscript, 
and the merits of the various copies which have been produced; with 
numerous other particulars in reference to the subject. There is a 
farther investigation by -^ ;^ Y^ Sung, also a Sang author, who 
published a supplement to the above, under the title M ^ Mk^ ^^'^ 
ting suli k*aou. Impressions from the Lan ting inscriptions are very 
popular, and to be fonnd in every cit}'. 

The >^ 5 ^ $ Shih mih tseuen hwa, in six books, is a catalogue of 
253 stone inscriptions, throngh the successive dynasties from the Great YtL 
to the end of the Yuen, published in 1618. The aathor ^||g Oha6a Han, 
intended originally to have given the inscriptions complete, but want of 
funds to print obliged him to confine himself to some critical observations 
on each. This contains an inscription entirely in the Yuen dynasty Mon-* 
golian language and character, being one of the few examples of that 
character now extant; also one in the language and character of the 
Kin dynasty Tartars, which is a much greater rarity. There are two 
books appended, describing the author's adventures in his amateur search 
fiu: inscriptions, and some of his poetical effusions on the occasion. 
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The ^ 7 £ Kin ahih shh is a series of criticisms on 50 lapidary 
inscriptions, from the Great YA down to the end of the Tang, including 
one of the Snng dynasty. The author SB ^ ^ Kd Tsung-ch'ang, who 
was a contemporary of the preceding, assumes an unbecoming air of 
superiority throughout. 

At the beginning of the present dynasty, Ko6 Y6n-wo6 wrote the 
& ? $ ^ IB ^^^ ^^^^ w&n tsze Jce^ in six books, which is a critique 
on upwards of three hundred inscriptions, extending from the Shang 
dynasty to the Yuen. The last book contains a collection of the strange 
forms of characters used on stone tablets, together with the correspond- 
ing forms in ordinary use. 

The G^ # ¥F tt ^ ^^^ ^My ^^^ ^'^^ k'aou is a treatise, by i(: ^ 
^ Sun Ch*ing-tsih, on 38 celebrated ancient specimens of writing 
engraved on stone. It was completed in 1667. 

^he ^ H ^ ;i^ ^ Jg Lae chae kin shih k'aou US, by ff: j|3 Lta 
T'dng, an author of the present dynasty, is a review of 220 ancient 
inscriptions, from the Hea to the end of the Tang. He borrows a good 
deal from the work of Ko6 Y6n-wo6 above noticed. 

The KJ^99(^?^%^ Kwdn mexdu chae tsang kin shiA 
wan k'aou led, in 16 books, is the work of ^ ^fi^ Lh Kwang-ylng, who 
came into possession of a large collection of inscriptions, gathered by 
Ohoo E-tsun, a famous amateur in that department. The present work 
which was written during last century, is chiefly occupied with the form 
of the characters employed on ancient inscriptions, the various notices 
extending from the earliest times down to the Yuen dynasty. By far 
the greater part is borrowed from previous authors, not less than forty 
of whom are quoted. 

There is an elaborate treatise in the Hod ndn Vung che, on ancient in- 
scriptions on stone and metal, by jfi 4* t§ ^'^*^ Chung-ynng. This has 
been published separately in 20 books, under the title }SB F^ ^ ? ^ ^^^ 
ndn kin shih che, with the date 1820. The first book is almost entirely 
occupied with a very lengthy discussion of the Great Yft's inscription. 

The H 4* ^ 7 IB Kioan chung kin shih ke, in eight books, by 
^ \jc Peih Ynen, is a record of the ancient inscriptions in the province 
of Sheu-se, published in 1782. 

Five years later the same author published the 4* iW ^ "i? £ 
Chung chaw kin shih ke, being a description of the inscriptions in the 
province of H6-n&n, down to the Yuen dynasty. 

The [li £ ^ ? ^ Shan tso kin shih che^ in 24 books, is a list of 
the ingcriptions in the province of Shan-tung, down to the end of the 
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Yuen, with a short notice of each, drawn up by Peih Taen in connection 
with Yo^u Yn^n. 

The ^^^^ >ff3ltKj^ Tseen neen t'&ng hin shik wan po toei^ 
in six books, is a particular examination of ancient inscriptions tbrongh- 
out the empire, down to the end of the Yuen dynasty, by Ts66n T4-hin, 
a scholar of extensive acquirements. He continued to add to this work 
dnring the remainder of his life, having completed four supplements in 
all, which tojrether with the original part contain a review of upwards 
of 300 inscriptions. After his death, his son-in-law published a cata- 
logue of all the inscriptions TseSn had collected, with the title ^ 9f ^ 
4k ^ jSC ^ @ ^ r8(^'g72 neen VAng hin shih wan tsze muh luh, which 
contains the titles of more than 2,000, with the locality, date, style of 
writing and writer's name attached to each« 

The ^ j¥ fll fV IS Ping tsin t'uh pet ke, in eight books with a 
supplement, is a minute examination of the ancient inscriptions pre- 
served in the Ping-tsin establishment, extending from the Chow to the 
short dynasties that followed the Tang, written by ^ |^ jig Hting B- 
heuen, a pupil of the proprietor. 

The j^ ^ Ij^ IS ^in shih tS'dy peen, in 160 books, is a comprehen- 
sive collection of ancient inscriptions from the Ilea down to the end of 
the Kin dynasty, compiled by WAug Ch'ang, and published in 1805. 
The original text of most of them is given, besides a large amount of 
critical observations, chiefly collected from other works. 

The 7 IS ^ 3!t H H ^^if^ ^i^ff Vahu wan te yaou is a critical 
examination of the 13 classics, as engraved on stone tablets at various 
times, dnring the Han, Tang, Sung, and present dynasties, in 13 books, 
written by j^ ^ ;J|| P'fing Yun-mei of the present century. 

The H H fl ;ff g |g ^ ^ Wei san t'h sAih king 6 taze k'am 
is an investigation of some fragments of the classics^ These were 
originally cut on stone tablets during the early Wei dynasty in 
three different characters, two ancient at that time and one in 
general use. These tablets were destroyed dnring the succeeding 
troubles, and the remaining characters that could be deciphered, 819 
in all, were recut daring the Sung. These form the subject of the 
work in question, which was written by ^ ^ fjf Sun Sing-yen, about 
the year 1806. 

The :}$ K ^ ? ^ Kwae tsang kin shih ch6^ in 12 books, i» a 
transcript of the ancient inscriptions on Kwae-tsang hill, a celebrated 
mountain in Che-k6ang province, with extended criticisms on each, 
compiled by^ SI {fl L& Yd-sun, and published in 1834. 
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The ^ yQ ^ Kin sin/i yuen is a Reries of fac-similes of ancient 
inscriptions of interest, in the province of Sz6-ch'aea, thronghont the 
several dynanties. 

A well-known catalojjue ia that of the library of the Fin family at 
Ningpo, designated the Ji^-^^'Sk^lA B ^^^2 yih ho tsang shoo tsung 
muk^ which was compiled abont the year 1808. The last volume is a 
catalogue of impressions from stone tablets, fireserved in the establish- 
ment, and entitled 55 -^ |H flf @ Teen yih hope muh, 

15. The last class included in the History division, is £ ^ Sheping^ 
•'Historical critiques." These have been exceedingly numerous as may 
be supposed, iu a country so rich in history as China. The views set 
forth in such works have been very various, aud many of them have died 
with the age that gave them birth. There are a good many, however, 
still extant, some of which date as early as the Tang. 

The JlF £ t^ ff Vdng shh lun twdn is an examination of the 
history of the Tang dynasty, written by ^ ^ Sun F06, during the 11th 
centurj*. This author reconstructed L6w Heu's history after the annal 
form, in which the substance of the present work was interspersed as 
notes; these were published separately after his death, while the com- 
plete work remained in manuscript, having been transferred to Sze-mk 
Ewang, and has been long since lost^ 

^^^ H H H V San kwd tsd szi is a review of events during the 
time of the Three Kingdoms, by Jg^^ T'&ng Eang, written abont the 
beginning of the 12th century. Some of the author's remarks are good, 
but he is not to be altogether depended on. 

The S^ jfc Bt 4^ S^^ ^^^ ^^y P^^^ !^ ^ series of animadversions on 
public men, from the time of the Chow downwards, written by ;|( ^ 
K5 Hiing, about the beginning of the 13th century, during a temporary 
cessation from public duties, on account of family bereavement. 

The JS $9 ifi iS^ Leih cKaou t^ung led is a discussion of history, 
from the time of Ftih-he to the end of the Sung dynasty. The author, 
BK igU Chin Leih, finished the work in 1310, fully half of which ia 
occupied with the affairs of the Sung. 

The + 4;jfe||'j6r4*JJ|| Shih t8*eih she tswdn kob kin t'ungyaou^ 
in 17 books, written by ^ •^ ;(£ Hod Yih-kwei, nearly contemporaneoos 
with the preceding, is a general critical review of the Seventeen dynastic 
histories, which is the number that had been written at that period. 

The i^ fl ft SI Tsihpe y^ (an, by # W< Fang P'ang, dated 1526, 
18 a succession of criticisms on the conduct of public men, in which the 
author points out many fallacies in the verdicts of public opinion. 
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'^h^ iC Jfe A ftl ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^t ii^ 100 books, is a disseotioa of the 
She ki hUtory, with aa attempt to reduce the several parts to certain 
rules followed in the Gh^un ts'ew classic ; to accomplish which, however, 
the matter is straiaed ia maaaer iacousisteot with the iateotion of Sze*m& 
Ts'een. The aathor, ^ j^ |^ Chaag Che-sgaog lived iQ the 16th centory. 

The A (Hf tt J^^ ^^^ i'^^y in ^ books, is a review of the life and 
writings of 474 literary men, from the earliest times downward, the 
greater part of whom lived under the Ming dynasty. The aathor f5 S 
Ch'ing H@6o, completed the work in the year 1608. 

^^ S fC V 7 a Leih tai ked tsze h'abu is a discassion of ancient 
chronology, by )|^ ^ j0| Hwftng Tsnng-he, an author of the prtoent 
dynasty, who defends the system adopted in the Han sAoo^ in opposition 
to that of the Shi ki^ from which it differs in the earlier part. 

The *f« ^ £ ]gf tC 8hik ts'eih she shang keif, in 100 books, by S 
^H a WAng Miog-shing, is an elaborate criticism on the Seventeen 
dynastic histories, from the SAi ki down to the Wob tai shoo. Tbi$ 
work which occupied the aathor 14 years, was published in 1787. 

III. PHILOSOPHEB& 

The third division of Chinese literature, termed ^ T^xre '' Philos-* 
ophers," includes Philosophy, Religion, Arts, Sciences, etc. 

The authors comprehended under this head, have been variously 
classed in different ages. The following is the most modern classifica- 
tion. — 1, Jo6 kea^ who have generally been termed par excellence, the 
"Literati;" — 2, Ping kea "Writers on Military Affairs;"— 8, Fd iea 
" Writers on Legislation ; " — 4, Nung iea "Writers on Agriculture;" — 
b,Ekea "Medical Writers;" — 6, Teen tvdn stodn/d "Astronomy and 
Mathematics ; "—7, SAuA sod " Divination ; "—8, E shuh "Arte;"— 9, 
Poo Ink "Repertories of Science, etc.;" — 10, Tsd km " Miscellaneont 
Writers;" — 11, Lug ehoo " Cyclopsedias ; " — 12, Seadu shwO kea "Es- 
sayists ; "—13, Taou kea "Taouism ;"— and 14, Shih kea "Buddhism." 

Moral philosophy has long been a favourite theme with the Chinese, 
and although as a nation they have submitted to the teaching of Con- 
fucius, yet they have not wanted original thinkers, who from age to 
age have handed down their speculations to futurity, and it is not a 
little remarkable that some modern theories of the west, are already 
forestalled in the books of this ancient nation. Some of the oldest of 
these writers are admired as much for the style of their compositions, 
as for the sagacity of their systems; and selections of the choicest 
among them have been published together at different periods. Thai 
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there are separate compilations consisting respectively of the worls of 
the *'Six Philosophers," the "Ten Philosophers," and the * Twenty 
Philosophers/' including authors belonging to several of the classes 
above notified. 

1. The H ^ Jo6 kea ^^ Literati/' are considered preeminently the 
conservators of the doctrine tanght by Confucios^ and although there 
are different schools, and much diversity of opinion among their leading 
minds, yet they all hold certain grand essential points, which distinguish 
them from the heterodox. 

In deference to the name of the sage, this class is generally headed 
by the ?L ■? 3!c JB 'KJung tsze kea yu " Traditional words of Confucius/* 
in 10 books. Such a book existed prior to the Christian era, but it is 
generally admitted to have been long lost The work of the same name 
which is now extant, with the commentary of 3E ]tt Wftng Suh, there 
is good reason to believe is the production of that author, who wrote at 
at the beginning of the 3rd century; his object being to oppose the 
teachings of Gh'ing E'anpr-chiug, and to give authority to his work, he 
professed to have received it from a descendant of Confucius of the 22ud 
generation. Although it is known to be spurious, it is yet valued for 
the amount of traditional matter, which the author has collected from 
various sources nt that period. 

A celebrated author of the 4th century, B. c, named ^ ^ Seun 
Hw&ng, has left a philosophical work in 20 books, which holds a high 
reputation among scholars. The most distinctive point in his teaching 
is the original depravity of human nature, which he maintains by some 
cogent reasoning, in opposition to Meucius. Formerly these two philos- 
ophers were esteemed about a par, till the Sung dynasty, when the 
tendency of Choo He's writings was to exalt the views of Mencius at the 
expense of Seun tsz^, who has since that time been generally considered 
in error regarding human nature. The freedom with which Seun 
criticizes the defects of several of the disciples of Confucius, has also 
tended to his disparagement ; but still his work holds a prominent place 
among the literary productions of his time. 

Another of the early writers of the Confucian school, named j^ H 
Y&ng Heung, who lived ia the time of Christ, has left a work in 13 books, 
entitled f^'^ Fd yin^ giving a brief development of his philosophical 
views. On the question of hnnian nature, he holds a middle place betweeu 
Mencius and Seun t8z^, maintaining that it is a mixture of good and 
evil ; the respective principles predominating according to the disposition 
of the individnal. In the early- ages he stood prominent among the 
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philosophical writen, bat his repatatioa has snffered siQce Choo He 
stigmatised him as a minister of the osorper W&ng Mkog. He appears 
to have engaged in that service in order to save his life. 

There is a small work of this class, entitled 7L St ~F ICung U^ung 
tsziy professing to be the prodaction of a scholar of that name, who was 
a descendant of Coafncios, distant eight generations. The treatise is 
chiefly a record of the sayings 'and doings of the sage, and some of his 
renowned posterity. It is thoaght, however, by competent aathority ou 
internal evidence, to have written at a mnch later period. 

^he Sif K Sin shoo in 10 books, by ]( ||[ Ke& E, who lived in the 
2nd century b. a, consists of a series of essays on the Coufacian doctrine, 
with little that is distinctive. A small part of the original is lost, and 
has been supplied by a later hand. 

The Sif JfC Sin aeu in 10 books, is the work of LSw H^^ng, of the 
1st century b. g. It contains a selection of historical incidents from the 
Chow to the Han, snpplementary to the regular histories. The fj^ ^ 
Shtod yuen^ in 20 books, is another work by the same anthor. These 
two productions are chiefly occupied with the principles of good govern* 
ment and the relative duties devolving on the several members of the 
state ; Lew borrows largely from other authorities, shewing a want of 
discrimination, whereby he has been led into several inconsistencies and 
anachronisms. 

The m £ "7 S^ ^^^9 ^^^» ^J W% & ^'^^ Shin-sze, is a supple- 
ment to Mencias, in which the author, conceiving that the views of the 
latter are not completely developed in the book that bears his name, 
has set himself to the further elucidation of the doctrine. To a Chinese 
of the present day, it implies unwonted assurance to undertake to 
supplement the sayings of such a sage ; but it should be borne in mind 
that this was written during the Tang, before Mencins had attained his 
present high elevation in the general estimation, and when be was con* 
sidered on a level with Seun tsz^ and YiLng tsz6. 

The ^ jtt "7 '^^^^'^ mung tszi, written in 865, by the same hand as the 
preceding, contains a number of dialogues between the author and some 
of his friends under fictitious and allegorical names, in which various 
points of moral government and self-discipline are discussed The last 
book is a plain statement of the author's views on several questions. 

The 'Hi ^ Ti Aed in eight books by jfll jg $ Fin Tso6-yii, is a 
series of lessons drawn from history, for the imperial guidance in state 
Affairs. The period reviewed extends from the mythological era to the 
Jatter part of the 11th century, near the tim^ when the author flourished* 
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The & S ^ £ K^ 7 IB ^^^ ^^'^ ^^^ ^^9 ^^ ^^^^ ^^ i* ^^ P^^ 
dnctioQ of 81 fij; L6w Ch'aDg, who lived in the latter part of the 11th 

ceutory. It consists of dialogues aud discoorses od the main points of 

the Confociau doctriae, in which he combats the principles which had 

been recently broached by the innovator Wd.ng Gan-shih. 

^^^ ^ A 1ft K Y^i^n ahi shi fdn is a small treatise on relative 
and domestic duties and responsibilities, written by :|£ ^ Ynen Ts'a^, 
in the 12th centnrv. 

The 11th centnry holds a marked place as the commencement of a 
new era in Chinese literature. An impetus was given to the stndy 
of mental philosophy by'the writings of ^ tX ^ Chow L€en-k'e, who 
was followed in the same line of thought by ^ ^ j|^ Chang Mtng-ta6n, 
and the two brothers ig jy| Oh'ing Haou and ig Ig Ch'ing E^ together 
with Choo He, who have given a lustre to Sung dynasty, and exercised 
an influence over the native mind, second only to that of Confucius. 
Choo He, the most renowned of these, who was the pupil of Ch'ing 
Haou, has written most extensively and developed his system at the 
greatest length in his several philosophical works. One of the earliest 
of these, the }H^fSk ^^^ ^^^ ^^^> i° ^^ books, which he compiled in 
concert with his friend Leu Tsod-k'Sen, consists of selections from the 
four preceding authors, with Choo's annotations, and formed the germ 
of his subsequent metaphysical productions. It was finished in 117&. 
A supplement in 14 books, was added by ^ ^ Ts'a^ Mod, a pupil of 
Ohoo He, containing a series of discourses delivered by the latter on the 
subjects of the preceding treatise. Besides the great history of China 
and his commentaries on the classics aud Four Bookn, one of the most 
popular of Choo's writings is the ij% i$ Seadu hed, a small work intended 
for the instruction of youth. This was arranged by his pupil 81 ^ fS 
L6w Tsz^-ching, and a commentary was added by [J|[ jg Ch'tn Sen^n 
of the Ming dynasty. An edition was published in 1697, hy 'jf^ j^ Kaon 
Yd, with the essence of the various commentaries that had been prev- 
iously written on it, entitled ij% 4^ Ht ££ Seadu hed tswan chad. This 
is prefaced by a discourse on the principles of the book, and a detailed 
memoir of Choo He, written by one of his pupils. In 1718, the emperor 
ordered a collection to be made of the principal of Choo He's philo- 
sophical writings, which were revised and published in 66 books nnder 
his immediate supervision, with the title ^ ^ ^ 'f ^^ Yu tsiodn 
choo Uzh taeuen shoo 

During the life of Choo He, his disciples were accustomed to note 
down the substance of his lectures and conversations. These jrecords 
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were collected and published in 1270, bj ||e ^ ^ Le Tsing-tib, ooder 
tbe title of ;i3c -? Hlff Ghoo tsze yu luy, Id 140 books. This is a 
compilation from several previous pnblicatious. In 1215, ^ iE fH ^^ 
Ta6n-chneD pnblisbed tbe notes of 82 of Chou's disciples in 43 books, 
entitled the ff^ jjjf^ CKt litA, with a supplementary book containing the 
memoranda of another of his scholars. lu 1288, the notes of 42 others 
were pnblisbed in 46 books, with the title || ^ Jaou lnh, by 2|g ft iH 
L& Sfng-chnen, the brother of the preceding. Eleven years later, the 
contribntions of 23 others were pnt together in 26 books, with the 
^itle fil K JS Jaou how Ink, hy^ijgiTs a6 Hang. In 1265, ^ ^ Wo6 
Keen issned the ^ ^ Keen la/i, in 20 books, containing additional notes 
of 29 of the disciples inclnded in the preceding collections, and the 
records of four other?*. Iii 1219, H^ i ft Hwftiij^ Sz6-6 first drew up 
an arran<;ement of the^^e notes according to the snhjects treated of, in 
140 books, which was known as the Jj^ ;fi Shah pun or *' Sz^-chnen 
etlition." This was revised and had 40 books added by 3E \^ W&ng 
Peih in 1252, whose compilation was known as the i^ 4( Hwuy pun or 
Hwny-chow edition. Le Tsing-tih taking the above materials, harmoniz- 
ed discrepancies, discarded redundancies, corrected errors, and published 
the result with the title Choo tszi yu liiy as above stated. 

The term ^ iH Sing Ik as a designation of mental philosophy, was 
first used by p|t f^t Ch'ln Chun, one of Choo He's disciples, in the 'ft 3| 
!^ H Sing U tszi i ; and afterwards by ]|| PH ;^ Henng Eang-td, in a 
work entitled ft iS 9 V ^^^ ^ h'eun shoo. From this time, tbe term 
became established, and numerous works were issned illustrating and 
developing the doctrines of the school of Choo. The third emperor of 
the Ming dynasty had a collection made of ail the principal writings 
of this character, which was published in 1415, with the title {13;^ 
^ 9 Sing U id tse&en shoOy in 70 books, embracing the writings of 120 
scholars. The first book contains Chow L^en-ke's :{; ft H IK ^^^ ^^^ 
€o6 shu)d] next is the same author's j£ $ Tung shoo, in two books ; 
then the If ^ /S^ mingy one book, and j£ m Ching mAng^ two books, 
both by ^ (t Chang Ts'a6; next is the ^ ft |S it tf Hwdng keih 
king she shoo, in seven books, hj ^^ Shaon Yung; the St 9^ WL M 
Yih hed k'e mung, in four books, and ^ jH Kea le, in four books, both 
by Choo He ; the i^ g §f f( Leih leu sin shoo, in two books, hj^jjQ 
jg Ts'a^ YnSn-ting ; and the ^ M ^$i ^ M ^^^9 f^^ hwdng keih 
nuy peen, in two books, by Ts'a6 Ch'in. After these the work is divided 
into 13 heads, which are expounded and elucidated by miscellaneous 
quotations irom all authors treating on the questions in band. These 
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sections are entitled, — Cosmogony, Spiritual Powers, Metaphysics, First 
Principles, Sages, Literati, Education, Philosophers, Successive Genera- 
tions, Principle of Rule, Principle of Government, Poetry, and Literature. 
The object of this voluminous compilation being to embody the views 
of all the authors who had written on the several subjects embraced, 
there was necessarily a great deal of repetition, and many discrepancies, 
one part with another. During the 18th century, when much attention 
was being devoted to the national literature, this was submitted to a 
thorough revision, and the 70 books were reduced to the compass of 12, 
by an imperial commission, and published with the title {9^ 3 ^ K 
Sinff li tsing ^, in which the above-noticed defects are rectified, and the 
essence of the doctrine given in a more convenient form. 

Besides the Fa ykn, Y&ng Heung wrote another work of less repute, 
entitled the >(c £ S ^^^ heu^n king^ professedly in elucidation of the 
Yih king, but it is considered almost as obscure as the original classic. 
Sze-m& Kwang following in the same line of thought, composed the 
^ £ Taeen heu, with a view to throw light on the mystic symbols. 
Tseaou Yuen-he, in recent times has written explanations of both these, 

entitled respectively the jc 7C M' ^^^ !/^^^ keai, and JS ^ft M' Tsee^ 
lieu keai\ yet after all the result is but little satisfactory. 

7lie ^ 4L fil" H Ta kedyen i, in 43 books, by J| ^ 5| Chin Tih- 
sew, is an illustration from historical examples of the doctrines of the 
Td hedy classified under four leading heads, which are further subdivided 
according to subjects. This was completed in 1229. Similar elucida* 
tions were afterwards compiled for the Ghiing yAng^ the Heaou king, 
and a section of the Lh kL 

^^^ ¥ IB ^^^ ^^00 ki^ in 61 books, by the same author as the 
preceding, was left in a rough manuscript form at his death, and was 
arranged for publication by his pupil ^ ^ T'ang H&n, in 1259. It 
treats chiefiy of mental philosophy, aud the character and doings of 
eminent ministers from the H^a down to the time of the Five dynasties. 
The T& hed yen i originally formed part of the same manuscript 

A minor production of the same hand as the preceding, is the j^ 
jg Sin king, which gained a considerable celebrity soon after the author's 
death. It treats of mental principles as indicated in the sayings of the 
ancient sages. This was first published in 1234 ; but the editions now 
extant have been altered in later times. 

^^^ 3t J& B ^ iTe^^aTz^ shejih cKadu, in 95 books, is a collection 
of notes and disquisitions, made by j( f| Hw4ng Chin in the course 
of his readings in the classics, history and general literature. The author 
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who lived near the clo^e of the Song dynasty, was a warm snpporter of 
Choo He, and as decided an opponent of W&ng Gan-shih, whose 
doctrines he controverts with mnch zeal. 

The :!^ -? Ml H iSfe ^^^^ ^^^^ ^'^ ^'^^^ /^ is ^ treatise on the 
method of stndy, consisting of a code of instrnctioos delivered by Choo 
He, and recorded originally by If J| Fo(S Kw&ug, one of bis disciples. 
The manascript was supplemented by $ j^ Chang Hiing and ^ H{ 
Tse He, and published about the close of the Sung dynasty. 

^^^ MIV^^ BS ^^^ ^'^^ /^^ ^^^^ i^^ chHng is a work of 
the same character as the preceding, also grounded on Fo<5 Ewjing's 
original draft. It was written by ig jg jH Ch'iug Twan-1^, about the 
beginning of the 14th century. 

The ^ iA S Peen kwd peen is a treatise written by |^ Jf ^ S^dy 
Tlng*fang, about the middle of the 14th century, exposing the popular 
superstitions of the period, which are set forth under the fifteen heads, 
of-^Life and Death, Pestilence, Spiritual Powers, Sacrifices, Illicit 
Sacrifices, Elfish Monstrosities, Witchcraft, Divination, Mourning Observ- 
ances, Selection of Sepulchres, Physiognomy, Fortune-telling, Positions, 
Times and Days, and Strange Doctrines. 

Another small treatise written about the same time as the preced- 
ing, entitled fj^ Ifi ft )S ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ keen, by Soo Teen-ts^, is 
occupied with the essentials of good statesmanship, under the heads, — 
Practical Government, Employment of Men, Resident Officers, Welfare 
of the People, Executive Administration, and Suppression of Brigaodage* 

^^^ 4flF ^ i& ^^^ ^^^ ^'^^9 i^ ^00 books, is a work after the 
model of the Ta heff yen ^, and was completed hy f^^ -^ Chan J5- 
shwiiy, in 1528. This is divided into six sections, under the heads, — 
Sincerity of Intention, Singleness of Aim, Personal Cultivation, Family 
Adjustment^ State Government, and Pacification of the Empire. These 
several points are elaborately illustrated by examples from history, with 
a discussion of each paragraph by the author. 

The IK !^ She wei is a small treatise written in the 16th century, 
by ^ ^ Yuen Chib, the object being to rectify abuses which had crept 
into the government of the empire. It is divided into 20 sections, in 
which are discussed the best means of training and selecting officers, 
Encouraging talent, suppressing disorders, eta 

The original text of the IK Ift H 9H ^^^^ V^ hwdng he&n^ consists 
of sixteen maxims by ^ jjg Shfug-t8o6, the second emperor of the 
present dynasty, written for the instruction of the people. They consist 
of seven words each, and treat respectively of — Duties of Children and 
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Yonager Brothers, Respect for Kiodred, Concord among Neighboars, 
Importaace of Hasbaadry, Value of Economy, Promotion of Academical 
Objects, Suppression of False Religions, Promnlgation of the Laws, 
Cultivation of Etiquette, Attention to One's Occapation, Instruction of 
Youth, Traducing Prohibited, Against Harbouring Deserters, Payment 
of Taxes« Defence against Robbery, and the Settlement of Animositiesi 
A series of short homilies were written on these several texts by the 
succeeding emperor in 1724, in which the original ideas are expanded, 
and brought within the comprehension of a much larger class of the com- 
munity. Orders were issued to have a portion of this read on the 1st 
and 15th day of each month, in every district throughout the empire ; 
which order has been complied with, with greater or less regularity 
since then to the present time. Several commentaries have been written 
on it, and also an amplified paraphrase in the mandarin dialect. 

The iiJc ^ IE ^^^ headu king is a small treatise on female filial 
piety, by Madam % Oh'ing of the Tang dynasty. It is divided into 18 
sectional, and written after the model of the ancient Headu kiTig. It 
appears to have been popular during the 10th century, when an illus- 
trated edition was in general circulation. 

The -fi ^ Neu he6^ in six books, is a book for female study, con- 
sisting of extracts from the classic and historical writings^ compiled by 
Lan Tiug-ynin in the 18th century. It is divided in four parts, devoted 
respectively to the illustration of the virtues, sayings, conduct, and 
works of renowned females in past times. 

71'^ iC ft ■ % Ift ^^ ^^^ ^'o^ ^^^^ ^^^1 ^^ 14 l^^s, by 3E |g :M 
W&iig T:sz6-hwae, an author of the 17ch century, is an attempt to 
expose the baseless character of the doctrines taught by the Sung dynasty 
philosophers, in connexion with the Tfie kelh or '' Qreat Extreme,'' which 
he maintains to have originated with the Taouist writers, and to be 
alien to the true Confucian principles. 

The -§ SI ^ Wod szi luk is a small treatise on the cultivation of 
one's mental and moral character, written by )|^ f$ 4| Hw&ng Chun- 
yaou in the year 1632. It is divided into 32 sections, — on Guarding 
the Heart, Sincerity of Purpose, Cultivating Reverence, Watchfulness in 
Solitude, etc. 

The H M ^ SI Ta'ung heun chae yu is a collection of desultory 
notes, on the rules necessary for personal conduct, written by $ ^ 
Chang Ying, in the early part of the 18th century. Another small 
work by the same author, entitled H £ ]^ "^ Hdn sd,n sd ySn treata 
chiefly of rural and domestic economy, in the same style as the preceding. 
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The 55 "gf Che y&n is a series of memoranda of family conversations, 
written by ^ H ^ Sen Cbiug-tseili, about the beginning of the 17th 
century. It consists chiefly of brief dialognes and pithy sayings, regard- 
ing one's personal condnct and mental training. 

^be flF 91 fl( IB ^^^ feXhyApiien is a small treatise on personal char- 
acter and condnct, by ^ ^ Cb'in T^in, an author of the present dynasty. 

2. The j^ ^ Ping kHa. " Writers on Military affairs," do not 
occapy a conspicnons place in the national literatnre ; and althongh 
there are some few honoured names in this olass, yet it is probable their 
claim to consideration arises more from their antiqnity, than from any 
innate excellence in their writings. Some of these are cnrions records 
of the state of the military art in early times, bnt apart from their 
original qnaintness, they are frequently so mixed np with geomantic 
jargon, as to give a perplexing obscnrity to the subject in question. 
From the records in the Ghow Ritual, we learn that the empire pos- 
sessed a military orgauization during that dynasty, not indeed indicating 
a high degree of refinement in the art of war, although probably in 
advance of contemporary nations. 

The ^^IBi Uk k'i Mng is a small treatise on military tactics, 
professing to have been written by J^ Jg Fung H<5w, a minister of the 
ancient emperor Hw&ng t4 A commentary is annexed under the name 
<>f & iS ^ Kung-sun Hung, a minister during the Han, and a running 
enlogium, with the name of ^ m M^ Lnng, an officer of the subsequent 
Tsin dynasty. The name of the book, however, is not found in any 
bibliography earlier than the Sung, which is one chief reason why its 
claim to a high antiquity is rejected, it being generally believed to have 
been drawn np from details in the A ^ H ^^ ^^'^^ ^'^^> ^ production of 
the Tang. The text is a short description of the Pa ck'in or " Eight* 
fold scheme of military arrangement" 

Another spurious treatise is the yF; H Lnh faou^ in six books. 
This has the name of g g Leii W&ng, a minister of Wan W&ng of the 
Chow, as the author, but the style of the work and many expressions 
in it shew it to be posterior to the Han. The name is mentioned by 
IE J9 Chwang Chow, a Taonist writer before the Christian era, and has 
been borrowed by the author of the more recent prodnction which has 
come down to us. It was one of seven treatises used at the military 
examinations so early as the 11th century, which shews that it was then 
looked upon as one of the ancient national works. It is divided into 
six sections, in which are discussed the various points in the theory 
and practice of the military art 
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The really oldest work of this class which has reached ns entire, is a 
treatise on military tactics in 13 sections, under the title ^ ^ Sun tszi^ 
by S; IKJ Sun Wo6, an officer in the service of the state Woo, during the 
6th century B. c. It is noticed in the Shi ferf, which records a remark- 
able instance of Snn Wo6's rigorous discipline in military practice. 

^ -^ Wod tszi is the title of another work of this class, written 
V ^ 45 Wo6 K'fe, during the 4th century R a The overbearing 
discipliuarian tendency of his disposition at the expense of more 
amiable qualities, may be gathered from certain facts recorded in his 
biography. His wife being a native of Tse, which was at war with 
his own state, he caused her to be pnt to death, in order that he 
might be free to serve in the army of his prince. On another occasion, 
he severely bit his mother, when she endeavoured to interfere with the 
fulfilment of a vow be had made to devote himself to the public service* 
Wod's book is divided into six sections, on — National Resources, Estimate 
of the Hostile Force, Control of the Military, Discussion regarding 
Military Officers, Reform, and Rousing the Troops. 

The pi S^ ^ Sze md, fd is & treatise compiled several centuries 
before the Christian era by order of the prince of Tse, from a number 
of ancient writings*, elucidating the principles acted on by Q m ]£ T€6n 
Jang-tsoo, the military director of that state. It is divided into five 
sections, entitled respectively, — The Root of Benevelence, Theory of Au- 
tocracy, Fixed Titles, Rigorous Regard to Stations, and Employing 
the Mass. 

The ^ K Sod shoo is another small work belonging to this cate- 
gory, bearing the name of H^ Jj^ ^ Hw&ng Shih-kung, an author of 
the 3rd century a c, with a commentary by ^ |$ ^ Chang Shang- 
ying of the Snug dynasty. A preface by the last-named states that 
Hw&ng Shih-kung gave the book to ^ -^ ^ Chang Tszh-f&ug, in whose 
tomb it was discovered at the time of the troubles during the Tsin (3rd 
and 4th centuries A. D.). It is believed, however, that this statement is 
a fabrication, and that the work is really the production of Chang 
Shang-ying. It is in six sections, treating respectively of, — First Prin- 
ciples, Correct Doctrine, Searching the Intention, Virtue the Root and 
Right Principle the Summit, Following Justice, and Resting in Propriety. 

The :ic ^ 1^ S Tadpik yin king, in eight books, is an illustrated 
treatise on military tactics, written by ^ ^ Lfe Tseueu, about the 
middle of the 8th century. This author does not detail his own ex- 
perience, but writes from theory ; his words, however, carry weight with 
native authorities. 
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The 13F li 191 Shdw ch'irig Itih is a record of the tactics employed 
by Ml tt Cli'iQ Kwei, when he held the city of Tih-gan in Hod-pih, 
agaiDst a siege by the Kin Tartars, in 1126. It is divided into three 
parts: — ^The first, by Ch'ia Kwei consists of strictures od the operations 
at the capital city, when it was taken by the Kin troops ; the second 
part, also by Chin Ewei, is a detail of essentials for the defence of a 
city against the insurgents ; the third part, by |g ^ T'ang Shdw, is a 
narrative of the defence of Tih-gan against the besiegers, by Ch'tn Ewei 
in 1127 and following years. 

^^^ W ft CHin kei^dk treatise on military training, written by ^ 
^ g H6 Led;ng-chtn, an officer daring the 16tb century, at a time 
when the art and practice of warfare had sunk to a very low state in 
Chinik It is divided into 66 sections, giving a view of the stratagems 
employed at that period. 

The 1^ ^HURi Leen ping shih ki, in nine books with six supple- 
mentary books, is a treatise on military training, written by jg{ |[| jf^ 
Ts'elh E6-kwang, in the year 1568, while he was in charge of the three 
garrisons of E^-chow, Chftng-ptng, and Pa6n*ting. The sam^ author 
wrote another work in 18 books, entitled tH^^ IBi ^ Ke headu sin shoo^ 
while engaged in the camp service on the seaboard of Ch8-keUng, at a 
time when incursions were anticipated from the Japanese. It is divided 
into six parts, in which are discussed the stratagems of war, offensive 
and defensive, with the various weapons and paraphernalia employed ; 
the whole amply illustrated with plates, which in the modern editions 
at least, are very indifferent specimens of art 

l^ho W Iff fH P^^ taiang chuen, in 100 books, by ^ fg Chang Yu 
of the Sung, is a series of memoirs of a hundred famous military leaders, 
from the commencement of the Chow dynasty downwards, shewing the 
correspondence between the actions of those heroes, and the principles 
laid down in the ancient authors. Sun and Wo6. 

■ The ^ U Ping king, in 11 books, was written by ||$ J£ jj T'ftng 
T'ing-ld, about the middle of the 17th century. It consists of three 
parts ; the first book is a criticism of the various commentaries on Sun 
tsze ; in the next two books the author gives bis views in the dialogue 
form ; the last eight books contain a discussion of the essentials of the 
^rt of war, illustrated by historical examples. 

The ^^fSr^ + nS -^^^ ^'^^S^ tsHg choo shih ilrk cKoWy in 
12 books, by ^ H L^ Pwan of the Ming dynasty, is a general treatise 
on training militia and suppressing local risings by military force. The 
various regulations to be adopted are detailed at length under twelve beads' 
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entitled respectively, — Provision of Reqaisites, Training Recraits, Storing 
Provisions, Constrnction of Implements, Clearing the Rural Districts, 
Plans of Action, Issuing Orders, Fortifications, Resisting the Enemy, 
Keeping the Natural Defenses, Naval Encounters, and Conducting a 
Victory. There are a good many quotations from history little to the 
point, and a prolixity of detail in many parts which is offensive even 
to the taste of a Chinese critic. 

The HC flIU} # Wobpipe shoo, by JU :^ g She Ying-t'od, is a 
type of a common order of modern books, professing to give complete 
and satisfactory details on the art of war. The first volume treats of 
firearms and pyrotechnic stratagems, and the remainder is occupied 
with the devices to be employed under every possible geographical and 
topographical condition. It is profusely illustrated with maps and plates 
of the most miserable description, exhibiting a succession of quaintly 
antique machines and extraordinary manoeuvres, which it is difficult tos 
conceive to have been ever brought into effective service. The text is 
chiefly quotations from old authors. 

3. The ^j^ ^ Fd kea, " Writers on Legislation," are a less numerous 
class even than the preceding, nor is there any name of great eminence 
among them. The theory of Law appears to have been first studied 
during the (yhow dynasty, previous to which the purity of primeval 
times^is held to have been sufficiently incorrupt to dispense with the 
necessitj'^of this branch of governmental sdience. 

The first writer of this class on record is^fjf Kwjin Ching, wTiose 
work is preserved under the title flf •? Kwd,n tsze, in 24 books. This, 
however, although professedly the production of the above-named author, 
who lived in the 5th century a a, shews clear evidence of many additions 
after his death. There were originally 86 sections, but 10 of these are 
lost. An ancient commentary bore the name of ^ x |^ F&ng Yugn- 
linof, a renowned minister at the commencement of the Tang dynasty ; 
but this is understood to have been the work of J^ j|JI ^ Yin (Jhe-chang. 

Another well-known writer of this class is ^ ^ H^n Fei, who 
lived in the 4th century b. c. Some parts of his work are lost; the 
remaining portion of which in 20 books bears the title If ^ HAn tszi. 
It was revised during the Miug dynasty, by H ^ jf Cha6u Y6ng-h66n, 
from an edition printed in the time of the Sung. Hkn Fei was original* 
ly a minister of the Hkn state, but was carried captive by the prince 
of Tsln (the book-burner^ who afterwards employed him in bis service. 
Becoming the victim of Jealousy, however, from a fellow minister, he was 
induced to put an end to himself by poison. 
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The tif ^ £ IE ^''^ y^ ^^^^ ke&a, in eight books, is a review 
of the crimiaal law, discassed aoder twenty heads, each of which is' 
illustrated, by a great variety, of jadicial precedents, drawn from 
historical and traditional records. Many of these causes cdlibres are 
of mnch interest and give a cnrioas insight into the penal institntes 
of the empire. The aathor, f^ JSL Ch'ing Klh lived about the end of 
the Snng dynasty. 

Tiie tt ^ tk H Chinp king luy yaou, by |^ 55 flj P'&ng Tgen-seih, 
an author daring the Yuen dynasty, is an epitomized code of the legal 
forms in use at that period in the courts of justice. 

' The ^fi$Sk^^ y^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^" medical jurisprudence^ 
written by ^ ]g{ Siing Tsze, about the year 1247. It was reprinted in 
the 15th century, since which time it has come into general use in the 
courts of justice as a guide to the duties of coroner, and has been 
frequently republished. Within the last half century, it has passed 
' through seven editions, with considerable additions. Apart from the 
imperfect state of medical science in the empire, this forms an in- 
teresting record of the theoretical condition of jurisprudence at that 
early period. 

The ^ SSl ^ ^ Keen neen hd ts'an is another short treatise on the 
same subject as the preceding, written by t^^%% lAug Kin-k'e, in 
1829. This is published with a collection of verified instances of deaths 
from various causes, extracted from the public records, by the same 
author, with the title 4^ lie H SF Kedn nein taeth ching, 

4. The Jlk m NiXng kea, " Writers on Agriculture," are not a very 
precisely defined class ; books treatiuu: on this urt frequently branching 
out into other departments of literature, and occasionally embracing 
independent objects of scientific research. There is no author of this 
class earlier than the 5th century. 

A fragment has come down to us, from the Tang dynasty, on the 
construction of plonirhs, entitled ^ fg ^ Luy sze king, by |^ fl| |K 
Ltlh Kwel-mAng, giving a concise description of the several parts of 
the implement. 

An illustrated work known as the 3^ ]^ g Hp Kang chxh fo6 she 
was published in 1210, by ;j|^ ^ Ldw Sh6w. This consisted of 45 
engravings, representing the several steps in the process of tillage and 
weaving, with a stanza appended to each. It was recnt during the 
Kgen-lung period, and a few lines of poetry added to each plate by the 
emperor. The engravings are good specimens of art, and accurate 
representations of Chinese customs. 
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The fl $ N'Ang shoo is a small work on hasbandry, written by 
M % Ch'iQ Foo, in 1149. The first part treats of Agricnltare, the 
second of Breeding Cattle, and the third of Rearing Silkworms. A short 
appendix is nsnally pablished along with this, entitled the |K H T^san 
shoo, from the hand oi ^^ Tsin Chan of the Sang dynasty, being 
entirely devoted to the art of rearing the silkworm. 

The A H tin N'Ang sang tseik yaou is a work in seven books, 
on agricnitnre and the rearing of silkworms, drawn up by order of 
Kablai Khan, in the year 1273. It was several times repnblished by 
snbseqneut emperors of the Yuen dynasty, at which period it was con- 
«idered a treatise of great importance. There are ten divisions on the 
following subjects: — Precepts, Pionghing, Sowing, Planting Mnlberry 
Trees, Rearing Silkworms, Vegetables, Frnits, Bamboo and Forest 
Trees, Medicinal Plants, and Breeding Cattle. 

The J( HI ^ ^ IK 31 N'A'^ ^^^ ^ ^^^h ^^^y y^ou is another small 
treatise on the same subject as the preceding, and intended to supply 
defects in it It gives a concise summary of agricultural operations for 
every month in the year. The author ft QS H I^o6 ming-shin, who 
was a Ouigonr by birth, wrote this in the year 1314, and it was printed 
a second time in 1330. 

There was another work with the title % m N'Ang shoo, in 22 
books, published during the Yuen dynasty, by 3E ||[ W&ng Ching. 
This treats with great minuteness of the details of husbandry, and is 
illustrated by plates, each accompanied by a stanza of poetry. The 
first six books consist of general rules for agriculture, which are follow- 
ed by four books on the cereals, and ten books of figures of agricultural 
implements. 

The Thesaurus of Agriculture known by the title 9k^^^ Nilng 
ching tseuen shoo, in 60 books, was written by ^ jg U Sen Kwang-k'fe, 
the celebrated disciple and associate of the Jesuit missionaries in the 
early part of the I7th century. This work, which gives a most elab- 
orate detail of the state of agricultural science during the Ming, was 
published by imperial command in 164*0, being seven years after the 
author's death. The first three books are occupied with Quotations 
from the Classics and other works; next are two books on the Division 
of Land, then six books on the Processes of Husbandry ; nine books on 
Hydraulics; the two last of which are a record of the methods adopted 
in Europe ; four books on Agricultural Implements'; six books on the 
Art of Planting ; four books on Rearing Silkworms; an extension of the 
same subject in two books ; Planting Trees in four books ; Breeding 
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Animals in one book ; Mannfactnre of Food in one book ; and Provision 
against a Time of Scarcity in 18 books. ^ ;^ H Ch'in Che-li!iug, a 
acholar daring the Ming dynasty, conceiving that the work was prolix 
And ill-arranged^ revised the whole, reedited and pnblished it in 46 
books ; but his edition has not gained the same favonr as the original 
work, which is still in general circulation. The 19th and 20tii books 
contain nearly the whole of a treatise on Hydraulics, which was written 
by Sea in 1612, from the dictation of Sabatin de Ursis, )j| H ft 
Heung San-pa, and published with the title MIS iK^ ^^^ ^^ shwuy 
fd^ in six books. In the large work he has omitted the 5th and part 
of the 4th book, the matter of which is chiefly theoretical and ^specula- 
tive, being of little value in a scientific view. 

A still more comprehensive work than the preceding was drawn 
up by order of the emperor in 1742, under the title IS fl$ 3§ ^ Shdw 
shS t'unp KahUy in 78 books, embracing the whole range of agriculture 
and horticulture, with the various collateral branches of industrial 
science. 

There is a treatise on the cultivation of cotton, published towards 
the close of last century, with the title 7^ ffi IS ^^^ meen pob, by 
fif ^ Choo Hwa, a native of Shanghai. 

The X ^ "^ IB Tsan sang hd peen is a compilation regarding the 
rearing of silkworms and cultivating the mulberry, drawn up by ^ ^ 
^ Sha Shih-gan, and published in 1844. It is illustrated by cuts. 

5. The ^^ E hea^ " Medical Writers," claim consideration as a 
class, if Yiot for any valuable addition to science, at least for the number 
of authors, and the historical interest attaching to the state of the 
practice through 20 centuries or more. The hative traditions which 
ascribe the earliest writings on the medical art to |l|l J( Shin-nt!lng and 
Hw&ng-t6, are to say the least, wanting in proof; but it appears natural, 
and even probable, that some advance had been made towards a system 
several centuries before the Christian era. lu the Han shoo we have 
a catalogue of 36 works on therapeutics, divided into four classes ; — the 
first called ^ ^ E king^ are devoted to an examination of the internal 
structure of the human frame, with the peculiar functions of the several 
members, and pronounce upon the causes of symptoms of disorder ; the 
second, called H "^ King fang^ take up the question of the suitable 
remedies to be applied ; the third, called ]^ rft Fdng chung, treat of the 
due regulation of sexual intercourse ; and the fourth, called jyi|l fg Shin 
seen^ are occupied with a visionary theory, by which the subject is sup- 
posed to soar above the ills of life, in virtue of certain psychological 
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principles, indnced by a properly regnlated discipline. These last two 
branches have in modern times become nnited, and are now discarded 
from the class of medical aathors. The practice of medicine, however, 
has been divided into a nniuber of branches from very remote times, 
defined with greater or less precision at various epochs. Daring the 
Ming, *the faculty was definitely fixed by the government, as consisting 
of thirteen branches. At the commencement of the present dynasty, 
eleven branches of practice were recognized by the Imperial Medical 
College, but the nnmber was afterwards redoced to nine. These are 
named, — Great Blood-vessel and Small-pox Complaints, Lesser Blood- 
vessel Complaints, Fevers, Female Complaints, Cntaneoas Complaints, 
Cases of Acnpanctnre, Eye Complaints, Throat, Month, and Teeth Com- 
plaints, and Bone Complaints These distinctions, however, are not 
accurately 'preserved by the generality of writers. There appears to 
have been little variation in the line of practice adopted by successive 
practitioners till about the 12th century, when we find several innova- 
tions introduced into the ancient theory, and the medical art became 
divided into several schools, presenting some general analogy to the 
Empirics and Dogmatists of ancient times. From the minutias given 
in Chinese medical works regarding the structure of the human frame, 
it has been thought that dissection must have been practiced by the 
natives in ancient times ; we have no record of the fact, however, and 
if it was so, it has been discontinued for many centuries, while there is 
little evidence of any improvement having taken place in recent times. 
The diseases of the inferior animals have been included as a subsidiary 
branch of the medical profession from the earliest times. 

The oldest medical treatise extant is probably the jt $ ^ 1^9 
Ilwdng ti sod wdn^ which, without admitting its claim to be the pro- 
duction of Hw&ng-t^, there is reason to believe to have been written 
several centuries before Christ, and to contain a summary of the tradi- 
tional knowledge of medicine handed down from the most remote 
times. The oldest commentary on this work extant, was written by 
i ^ Wftng Ping in the 8th century, in 24 books. Another work 
ascribed to Hw&ng-t^ is the S |g S Ling cKoo kina^ which treats of 
internal maladies and the practice of acupuncture. This is not actually 
known to have appeared earlier than the 11th century, and it is thought 
to be the production of W&ug Ping mentioned above, but it is probable 
that it contains a great part of a more ancient work of a similar 
character. It was formerly published in 24 books, but in the later 
editions they are reduced to 12. The contents of these two treatises 
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were rearranged and classified nnder nine heads, by {£ ^ Wang Gang, 
in 1689, with the title |||^SmR|EI§g£&W todn ling cKoo luy 
ts^n yS chod. The ^ S J9t 31 ^^y ^^^9 ^^ yaou is a selection of 
passages from the Soo wdn and Ling cKoo^ with a commentary by ^ 
^ ^ L^ N^n-pr6. This was revised and published by p ^ g Se6 
SSng.pih, in 1764. 

The obscurity of mnch of the above works having rendered neces- 
sary an elucidation of the difficnlties they presented, a small treatise was 
written for this purpose, in the 3rd century b. c, termed the || ^ Ndn 
king, coDtaining a solution of 81 doubtful questions. Eleven com- 
mentaries had been written on this previous to the Ming dynasty, the 
only one of which now extant is the H S 4C H Ndn king pun i by 
^ H Hwa Sh6w, who wrote about the close of the Yuen. In the early 
part of the 16th century, $ IS K Chang Sh^h66n, a physician of note, 
published an edition illustrated by a diagram and annotations to each 
of the 81 questions, with the title ■ ^ H S ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^* ^ 
compilation from the various commentaries was also drawn up during 
the Ming, by I ^ ig W&ng Kfew-sze, 7^ MU Shih Y^w-lg&ng, 3E JS 
1^ W&ng Ting.s6ang, and 3£ ft — W&ng Wuy-yih, with the title )i g[ 
K |£ Ndn king tseth chod. 

^be Wtft^f^Wi ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ff ^^ ^^ ^ small treatise on Eye com- 
plaints, which professes to be written by J^ jg ^ Sun sze-m5 of the 
Tang dynasty ; but the evidence seems to indicate that it is a production 
subsequent to the Sung. It is esteemed, however, for the method in 
which it treats the subject 

^h^ iS % K ^'Sr Soo ckHn Udng fang^ in eight books, is a collection 
of famous receipts by ^ J| Ch'in Kw5 of the Sung dynasty, with some 
additional matter by Soo Tung-p'6, the well known poet; whence the 
two names are united in the title. Neither of these were practical 
physicians, but having a general knowledge of the theory of medicine, 
they were able to investigate the medical properties of various sub- 
stances, and have given the result of their experience in a series of 
prescriptions. 

Towards the end of the 3rd century, a celebrated treatise on the 
Pulse, entitled fig % Mih king, in 10 books, was written by £ ^ % 
WAng Shuh-hd, the Court physician during the Western Tsin dynasty. 
This contains a summary of the methods and knowledge of the subject 
which had been handed down previous to that period. The manuscript 
of this was revised and published in 1068, under the superintendence 
of If: ^ Ltn E. It was reprinted in 1094, and again in 1164. Two 
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editions were issned daHng the Ming, and a Hew issne has appeared 
at SnDg-k^atig within the last 30 years. A spnrions prodnction com- 
posed during the Sung, appears to have been long received as the 
gennine treatise of W&ng Shuh-hdi This consists of a series of rhymes 
on the functions of the pulse, and the simple style in which it is written 
has insured its popularity. Chang Sh6-he6n of the Ming, who had not 
sufficient critical penetration to discover the facts, added a commentary 
and diagrams, in which state it has been in common circulation down 
to the present time, with the title ■ 2£ JK @l^ JH J( T'od cKoo mih heuX 
peen chin. The principal part of this was translated by the missionary 
Hervieu under the impression that it was the work of W&ng ShtLh-hd. 
His translation has been published in Duhalde's " Description of China." 
There is a little work on the pulse, issned by the Medical College in 
Peking, entitled MM^Wk ^<'* ^^ P^ ^^ Another small treatise 
on the same subject, is styled the ff 41 ]^ JK -S^ hed chin mih " Physi- 
cian's Guide to the Pulse." 

^^^ 9i MMH ^IBt Shang hdn tsung ping lUn is a treatise on 
fevers, in six books, written by JB f^ J^ Pang Oan*sh6, in the 11th 
century. At the end is a chapter explanatory of the sounds and meaning 
of the characters used in the work, and another on the composition 
of medicines, both drawn up by Pang's pupil 2 fil ^°g Pi^g* accord- 
ing to the instructions he had been in the habit of receiving from his 
teacher. 

Tbe||^A:X:^K3'Sr FoSjin td tseuen ledngfang^ in 24 books, is 
a treatise on Female Complaints, written by |f[ g ^ Ch'in Tszi-mlng, 
about the year 1237. It consists of upwards of 260 articles, distribnted 
under eight divisions. Each article is followed by prescriptions suitable 
to the ailment in question. This was revised, abridged and commented 
by fl^ ^ S^g Ki of the Miug, who added a number of actual examples, 
illustrative of the particular cases. 

The tt S % ^ E luy yuenjung, in 12 books, is a treatise on the 
medical art, by 5E # "6" W&ng Ha5u-ko6, written previous to the year 
1241. The arrangement of the work is in accordance with the theory 
of the twelve larger blood-vessels, commencing with Fevers, and having 
an appendix on miscellaneous diseases. It was republished in 1543, 
and again in 1503; and has become considerably altered from the 
original in the conrse of the several editions. The Jt^MJBi ^^^^ ^^^ 
fidn che is a minor production of the same author, the object of which 
is to make known the system of ^ ^ L^ Ka6u for treating fevers ; the 
original work of the last-named writer being now lost, this little treatise 
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of W&ng Ha5a-kob, contains the only vestiges of it that are preserved. 
It was completed in 1308. A treatise on medicaments by the same 
hand, is named the Jit flC 4^ ]|[ Tang yih pun ts'abu. The first book 
is on the method of asing the several medicines, while the second and 
third books point ont the application of every kind of medicine to the 
varions complaints respectively connected with the twelve blood-vessels. 
according to an artificial system in which the several agents are des- 
^^ted prince, ministers, assistants, etc. 

The $ ft £ S 1^ !^ ^^y ^^** ^'^^ ^^9 y^^ f^^d ^ * collection 
of verified prescriptions, written dnring the Yaen dynasty, by ^ B 
H jlH Sha-t'o6-muh-soo, apparently a Mongolian, though there is no 
biographical notice of him extant. The original has long been lost, and 
the editions now in ase contain less than half the work as it left the 
anther's hand. 

The It S ^ % !^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ '^^^^ /^^« ^° ^0 books, is a coUee- 
tioQ of prescriptions from the hand of f^'^i^ Wei Yib-lin, being the 
combined experience of himself and his ancestors, including five genera- 
tions. The anthor began the work in 1328, and finished it in 1337. It is 
divided into the following seven heads: — ^Qreat Blood-vessel Ck>mplaint8, 
Lesser Blood-vessel Complaints, Nervons Complaints, Child-bearing and 
General Female Complaints, Eye Complaints, Month, Teeth and Throat 
Complaints, and Setting Bones and Cnre of Arrow Wonnds. The last 
book consists of the hygienic precepts of Snn Sze-m5 of the Tang dynasty. 
The cases in which acnpanctare may be applied are distribnted throagh 
the several divisions. 

: The 9h fl tt H ^^^ k'o tsinff ^, by ^ ^ i, Tse Tih-che of the 
Yaen, is a small treatise on Cataneons Complaints. In the first part 
he discusses the cause and character of eruptions, and in the last pre- 
scribes the requisite remedies, consisting of poisonous compounds to eat 
out the corrupt matter, and restorative applications to heal the wounds. 

The S & S^ iB H ^ ^% ^^ ^^^y ^«^^i by £ H W&ng L^, who 
lived at the close of the Yuen dynasty, is a small treatise on fevers, 
containing a revision of 397 precepts delivered by $ :(|| Chang Ke of 
the Han; a good many of these which are mere repetitions he abandons^ 
and adds others which are wanting in Chang Ke's work, leaving the 
number 397 as before. He has also a minute dtscossion of internal and 
external diseases, apoplexy, and int^nai heat 

^b^ ^ 91 >ISr ^0^ ^^ /<^^^ in 168 books, is a guide to therapeutics, 
by ^ IS Choo StLh, one of the imperial prinoes at the commencement 
of the Miogi being the most complete work of the kind that has beea 
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written. It contaias in all 1,960 discourses on 2,175 different subjects, 
with 778 rules, 21,739 prescriptions, and 239 diagrams. 

The fS }& 9 41 Ching eke chun sking, in 120 books, by 3E 'IT £ 
W&ng E'ang-t'd>Dg, is a collection of medical treatises, written at dif- 
ferent times. The treatise on the treatment of miscellaneous complaints, 
and that on the classified prescriptions, were both written during the 
years 1537 and 1538; that on fevers, and the one on sores were completed 
in 1544; and those on infantile and female diseases were finished in 
1547. He has extracted most extensively from preceding authors, and 
the work is considered one of the most complete of its kind. It was 
published in 1602, and again in 1791. 

The If 1^ M S ^^^ y^^ ^^^9 ^^^^» in 14 books, is a general treatise 
on the treatment of female complaints, written by H^ -^ £| Wo6 Tsz&- 
wdng in 1728, and contains the substance of W&ng K'ang-t'&ng's treatise 
on Female Diseases. 

The great Materia Medica known as the ;$: ]|[ H g Pun ts'abu 
hang mUh^ in 52 books, was compiled by ^ ]^ ^ L^ Sh6-chin of the 
Ming, who spent 30 years on the work, having made extracts from 
upwards of eight hundred preceding authors, from whom he selected 
1,518 different medicaments, and added 374 new ones, making in all 
1,892. These are arranged in 62 classes, under the 16 divisions, — 
Water, Fire, Earth, Minerals, Herbs, Grain, Vegetables, Fruit, Trees, 
Garments and Utensils, Insects, Fishes, Crustacea, Birds, Beasts, and 
Man. Under each substance, the Correct Name is first given, which 
is followed by an Explanation of the Name ; after this there are Ex- 
planatory Remarks, Solution of Doubts, and Correction of Errors; to 
which is added the Savour, Taste, and Applications, with the Prescrip- 
tions in which it is used. There are three books of pictorial illustrations 
at the commencement, with two books of prefatory directions, and two 
books forming an index to the various medicines, classed according to 
the complaints for which they are used. Some idea may be formed 
of the care the author took with the work, from the fact that he wrote 
out the manuscript three times, before he was satisfied to give it out 
as complete. It was first printed in the WSn-leih period, and was 
presented to the emperor by ^ j|t ^C L6 E3en-yu6n, the son of the 
author. It was revised and printed in the time of the first emperor 
of the present dynasty, and several editions have appeared since that 
time. The nucleus of all the writings on this subject is a small work, 
which tradition ascribes to the ancient Shin-ndng. Since the time of 
L^ She-chin there have been numerous treatises of less pretension, 
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criticising and elacidating his great work, bat it still stands nnrivalled 
in that department. The >4^ !$[ fl| H ^^^ ts'abu pe yaou is a brief 
epitome of the Pun ts'twti hang muh, compiled by Wang Gang mention- 
ed above, in 1694 It is illustrated by rnde cnts interspersed with the 
text. The ^'3$.MM9 ^^^ ts'adu king keai yaou is an exposition 
of the most important parts of Ik Sh6-chiu's work^ written in 1724, by 
m 5S dt YS T'6en-sz^, a famons physician at Soochow. 

The earliest work specially devoted to the practice of AcnpanctnrQ 
is the ^ A SdE ^ S Tung jin chin kew king^ in seven books. In 1027, 
by command of the emperor, ^ fH ^ W&og Wny-tih made two brass 
anatomical figures of the human frame, by which he illustrated the 
above art, and wrote a treatise on it, with the title M A1\St ^ Tung jin 
shoo heuff, which is thought to be the same as the preceding. The 
earliest editions extant are of the time of the Ming, and illustrated by 
a number of very rude cuts. The ^ £ ^ S ^i^9 t*dng kew king, in 
eight booksy is of uncertain date, the author being merely designated 
by the epithet Ji "fi ^ Se fang tsze^ " Western scholar." It treats 
altogether of Cauterism, and is supplementary to the preceding, which 
includes this as a branch of the art of acupuncture. The expression 
Ming fang in the title, is the name of an apartment in the palace of the 
ancient Hw&ng-t^, where he delivered his views on the venous and 
muscular system ; hence it has become a generic designation for acu- 
puncture in all its ramifications. 

The Hg S Luy king, in 32 books, is the production of ^ ^ ft 
Chang Kea^-pin, a celebrated physiciaa The theme of the work is the 
text of the two ancient books, Soo wan and Ling cKoo king, which are 
dissected and rearranged under the 12 hands, — Sanitary Considera- 
tions, Masculine and Feminine Principles, Form of the Intestines, Pulse 
and Appearance, Sinews and Nerves, Radical and Ultimate Conditions, 
Breath and Taste, Medical Treatment, Disease and Sickness, Acupunc- 
ture, Circulation of Air, and Pervading Principles. These disquisitions 
which embody the views of the author, are followed by 11 books of 
diagrams, and auxiliary remarks, which with four additional books of 
remarks conclude the work ; this was finished in 1624, being the result 
of three years' labour. 

One of the best works of modern times for general medical in- 
formation, is the lb H S ^ ifr j£ 7ti Uw&n e tsung kin keen, in 90 
books, composed in compliance with an imperial order, issued in the 
year 1739. The first 25 contain the ft S M^ Shang kdn liin and ^ Qf 
31 JH Kin kwei yaou liiS, two works by Chang Ke of the Han dynasty, 
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with a commentary. This is the earliest medical writer who gives pre* 
BcriptioDS in addition to theory. The following eight books give a revised 
edition of the prescriptions of the most celebrated physicians. The 
next book contains important rnles regarding the False. Another book 
contains rales regarding the Oircalation of the Air in the Body. After 
this there are 54 books of rales regarding the several classes of 
complaints, and foar books of rnles for setting bones. The work is 
iilastrated by diagrams and plates throaghoat; and parts of it are 
sometimes pnblished separately. 

'^^^ m ff S JIS & IS Chioang yang king yen taeuen shoo, in 18 
bookB, is a work on the treatment of cataneoas complaints, the efficacy 
of which it professes to have been proved. It is ascribed to K ^ f||| 
T6w H&n-k'iog, the Ooart physician daring the 11th centary^ while his 
descendant K 9^ lH T6w M&ng-lin is said to have revised and prepared 
it for pablication. It is believed, however, that the greater part is the 
prodaction of the latter, who borrowed his ancestor's celebrity to give 
carrency to the book. It is iilastrated by a great namber of plates of 
the hnman figare, exhibitiog varieties of ernptions. A new edition was 
pnblished in 1717. 

The V ^ ^ S ^ tsung peth fith, in 10 books^ is a brief summary 
of medical practice, by 2JS ^ ^ L^ Chaug-tsze, pnblished towards the 
close of the Ming dynasty. 

The Wtfd^lSi Ching eke wuy yoo is a general medical treatise, 
written by ^ g H L6 Sing-gan, in 1691, intended to be snpplementary 
to the varions works of the same character already published. 

The tt $ i& 1$ E heff sin wo6 is a particular disquisition on the 
practice of medicine in all its branches, written by ig H ]|^ Oh'ing 
Kw5-p'&ng, in 1723. 

The V M H S ^ ^^^9 ^ y(X'Ou^ in eight books, is a general com- 
pilation on medicine, by ^ ^ jjg Le tscftig-yu^n. It is divided accord- 
ing to the eight following heads : — Mascaline and Feminine, Internal and 
External, Exterior and Interior, Gold and Hot, Vacant and Fall, Dry and 
Moist, Ascending and Descending, Free Passage and Stoppage. It was 
first published about the year 1831. 

There is a large work termed the ]|[ ff X |£ Tung e pa&u kedn^ 
apparently of Corean origin, which has been several times published in 
China. This embraces the whole compass of medicine, and differs in 
some respects from other native pablications. 

^^6 ft il ^ £ H ^hang kan tseuen sang tseth is a treatise on 
Fevers, written by m g{ ;| T'aou Tsee-gan, in 1445. This was revised 
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and pnblished by Te rSen-sz^, in 1782. The ^ H ttH ^hang hdn 
lim yih is another short work on Fevers, written by :||f ^ Eo K'io, 
in 1674. 

The JSSE Jii S ft & 41 ^^^ chang yHh hang tseden shoo is a treatise 
on Cholera, with the method of treatment, and a large collection of 
prescriptions, written by |B ^ S K5 Ch^-siiy, in 1675. The jg? £ ^ 
^ SIui eking tserien shoo is another work on Cholera, written by 3E fK 
W&ng E'ae, in 1686, who professes to hand down the instractions of 
bis teacher ^ ^ Ltn Sto, a proficient in the medical profession. This 
was revised and pnblisheil in 1798, and again in 1826. 

The Small-pox has engaged the attention of the Chinese from near 
the commencement of the Christian era, and inoculation has been 
practised among them for a thousand years or more. The ^ K SkM 
^ jjt Wan jin ski tdw chin lun is a work treating on this complaint, 
with nnmeroas prescriptions by |3 A % WSn-jln Kwei, which was 
pnblished in 1323, and republished in 1542. The ift ^ if If Chung tdw 
sin shoo is another treatise on this subject, in 12 books, published in 
1741, by % }||l^ jB Chang Ten-siin, giving ample details of the disease 
in its various forms, the appropriate treatment, and a variety of pre- 
scriptions. A small work on the same subject by 0] % ^ T'ea<5u Yn6n« 
fuh, bears the title f|llS|E|8il|^^J(3l|: Seen kea p6 chtien tdw Wo chin 
keu^t professing to embody supermundane secrets on the subject. This 
is illustrated by nnmerous cuts of the disease. The Ji^if^ '^ Teen 
hwa tsing ytn is another work on small-pox, with nnmerous illustrations. 
Vaccination was first introduced to the notice of the Chinese by Dr. 
Pearson at Canton, who wrote a tract on the subject ; this was afterwards 
translated into Chinese by Sir G. Staunton, and published in 1805, with 

the title HW H it -^^ i£ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^'^ A 

The 54^ fl ifil IS ^^ ^'^ tsing yaou is a treatise on the most 
important points in the character and cure of External Maladies, by 
Ch'ln Tsz^-mlng, The ^ ^ -f j£ Wai Vo shihJH is ten rules for the 
treatment of External Complaints, written by Ch'ing Kw5-p'&ng, in 
1733. The 54^ f| JE ^ Wai h'o ching tsung^ in 12 books, which treats 
at length of all External Complaints, was written by ^ ff ^ Ch'in 
Shih-kung, in the early part of the present dynasty. It was revised 
and republished by ^ ]B S Chang Tsuh-yih, in 1785. The third book 
is illustrated by rude cuts of eruptions of various kinds. The f^ J^ 
H }g Tang feen yaou chi, in 16 books, is another work of the same 
description. This was written by |!| i ^ Oh'tn Sz6-to, in 1698, and 
revised and published again in 1790. It is illustrated by 14 plates of 
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diseases. One of the most recent works on this subject is the ^ ^ Q- 
}j§ Wa^ Ko ching che^ written by |f Ji^ g Hed Klh-ch'ang and Sjt ^ 
Peih FS, and published in 1831. The JK ^ S 1$ Yang lio seuin suy^ 
in eight books, is a work on Sores of every description, by {|[ 39[ ^ 
Ch'tn Wan-che, published in 1628. The Ut9 ^St y(^ng e td tseHen, 
in 20 books, is a treatise on Sores with their remedies and prescriptions^ 
by JS i£ fS ^^ Sh£-ching, pablished in 1773. It is profasely illustrat- 
ed by plates. 

The 2fiC ^ S tt ^^^ ^0 king lun, in eight books, is a treatise on 
diseases peculiar to Females, by f|f ^ Seaon Heun, in 1684 The £ 3|i| jQi 
j^ San k*o sinfH is a small work on the maladies attendant on Child- 
bearing, written by JJ ^ Wang Ch6, in 1780, and published in 1834. 

The JH A )h % m 16 Jl ^ Tse^ she aeaou Hrk yd ching chin keuS is 
a treatise on Infantile Complaints, written hy ^^ Ts^dn Yih, the Court 
physician in 1093, and published by his pupil S9 ^ A ^^Q Hea6u- 
chung, in 1119. This was rearranged and a commentary added to it, by 
in ^ j^ Heung Tsung-leih, in 1440, when it was published with the title 
URtS^ttV^WL RA^ ^'^Wk ^y ching choo shih tsein shi aeabu ijl/rh 
fang keuS^ in 10 books. The ;^ i^ H JSK Yi^ yi^ tseih ching^ in six 
books, is an extensive discussion of the maladies to which Children are 
liable, written by BR fit jE Ch'ln Fuh-chlng, in 1750. Th^ |B ^ |g 
Fuh yiw peen is a short discourse on the diseases of Children, with 
prescriptions and certified cases, by |Q^ »-« ^ Chwang Yih-kwei, publish- 
ed in 1777. The i^ ^ ^ ^ StE iH IK :^ Y^w Ko chi ndn kea chuen 
pe fang is a collection of rules and prescriptions for the treatment 
of the Young, written by K ^ Wkn Tsen^n, a modern author, and 
republished in 1829. There is also a treatise on the same subject, by 
£ ^ M&ng Hd, a Nanking physician, entitled £ A ^ f| Mdng she 
yito Vo. The ^ ^ Tso shwS is a small treatise on a form of infantile 
Eruptions, by ^ {k Kin Wef, a physician of Hangchow. 

One of the most popular treatises on the diseases of the Eye, is the. 
ff IS % S /SfAlu shi yaou hdn, in six books, by fl tl ^ ^^^ Jin-jti, 
published in 1647. Another essay on the same subject is entitled -^ ]|[ 
$ S ^ ^ ^ Yih U'abu ting muh k'o tseilen shoOy written by a physician 
named % |S T'Sng Yufen. A great part of the book is occupied with 
prescriptions for eye diseases. 

The ^ ft Jl ^ H Keih kew hjudbng sdng tseih is a collection of 
plans and prescriptions for saving life in cases of extreme peril, such as 
attempted suicides, unforeseen calamities, etc.; also methods of pro- 
longing life under various circumstances of nucommon occurrence. 
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The :X; ^ S 9 Td gdng yaou c/ii is a treatise on Parturition, 
written hy Jj^ ^ \^ T&ug Ts'een-klog, in the early part of the present 
dynasty, and has been several times republished. The $ ^g |B Sk6w 
9he pien is a short disquisition on Parturition aud the Rearing of 
Children, with a variety of prescriptions, published about the year 1772. 

^'^^ Sm 4^ ^ & fi^ ^^^9 y^ ^^^^ ^^9 ^^^^^ ^^00, in 16 books, 
written by jg J^ Sung Yae, in 1696, professes to be a complete guide 
to the preservation of health. The author seems to have made a 
diligent study ot the Book of Changes, the misty doctrines of which he 
endeavours to combine with a series of medical precepts, pertaining to 
almost every ailment to which the human frame is exfiosed. 

The tt j^ H JH ^ f<ing tseih keai is a collection of medical pre- 
scriptions, with elucidations, written by Wang Gang, in the year 1682. 
The S A A tt JSr Ift Ch'ing ski i keen fang lun^ in six books, is a 
similar collection by g JU iff Ch'ing L&^sin, which dates about 1693. 
it has extensive discussions on the properties of the medicines em- 
ployed In 1707, another was published by j^ JH Tu E, with prescrip- 
tions for almost every complaint, under the title |S 1^ H ^ ^^^9 V^^ 
ledng fang. The H 1^ S i^Sf ^''^^^ V^^ ledifig fang is an extensive 
collection of prescriptions, in six books, eqibracing the whole range of 
pathology, compiled by ^ || ^ N^dn He-ya6n, about the ye.ar 1724. 
The IS 1^ Jl m Kii^g yin kwd^ng taeiA is another famous collection, 
made about the year 1754, by ^ ^ScM U W&n-piug. The^^^^ 
iWii sdng hung pahu is a comprehensive general collection in six books, 
with a commentary, published in 1844. The jf^Hf^lSL ^^^H k'w&n 
pe JceiA is a book of prescriptions fur female complaints, published by 
ooe- iR jfc L^ T'&ng, in 1786. The ffy StfBf'A Ohe kob sin fang is a 
treatise on Anthelmintics, written by iS M 9^^ Lea6u Fuh-chadn, in 

.1835. The:|ctt|!%SftK:#M^ ^<^ ^ V^^ ^^ kiw ledng fang 
t'eik yaaui^ a selection of prescriptions employed by the imperial medical 
(College for saving life in cases of extreme peril 

The jtt ^ A US Tmin sdrhg pd tseen is a discourse on Hygiene, 
in 20 books, written by ^ ^ ^ Kaon L^en-shiu, in 1591. It is divided 
into eight parts, on — Undivided Application, Seasonable Regimen, Rest 
And Pleasure, Prevention of Disease in the Future^ Eating, Drinking 
and Clothing, Amusements in Retirement, Efficacious Medicines, and 
Examples of the Virtuous. 

An old treatise on the ailments of the Buffalo, entitled pfC ^ SS 
Skumy n£io king, professes to be written by iS ^ Tsa6u-fo6, during the 
r7th cQBtnry^ but it is probably of much more recent authorship. 
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^be is £1 H L^ff^ii fnA tsei/i is a simple treatise on the Veterinary 
Art, composed by ^ f^ Yii Jiu and i^ gj| Yti K^g, io 159& Tbe con- 
clading part is on the treatment of Camels. 

The ^ $i :f^^ New king td tseHen is a small work on the medical 
treatment of Oxen and Buffaloes, by the same aathors as the preceding. 

Some few contribations were made to medical science and anatomy 
by the Eoropean missionaries who came to China daring the 17th 
eentary, bat the books they wrote are merely preserved as literary 
cariosities, and do not appear to have made any aggression on tbe 
native practice. More recently Dr. Hobson ^ ^ 118 sin has done good 
service to the caase by his several pablications in this department, and 
there is reason to believe that the trne principles of the science as laid 
down by htm, will altiinately supersede mnch of the groaudless theories 
on which the Chinese trnst. His work on Physiology, the ^ fl| if HI 
T»e<ien t'i sin lun, which was published in 1850, has been very favoor- 
ably received, and he has more recently issaed the 'jg 9 ^Ul Se e led 
lun^ on the Principles and Practice of Surgery, the 199^ M fit Fodying 
Bin shwS, on Midwifery and the Diseases of Children, and the p^ f| SE 
IK NHy k^o 9in shw(f, on the Practice of Medicine and Materia Medica. 
These are accompanied by a vocabulary of medical terms in English and 
Chinese. 

6. The next class in this division is denominated 3^ 39C jflt 3^ Teen 
wan swan fd^ ''Astronomy and Mathematics." Although we have 
astronomical notices of much interest in the oldest authentic writinjra 
extant, yet separate works on the science are rare during the early ages. 
The several dynastic histories are a treasure in this respect, and to- 
gether with the independent works on the same subject, exhibit a view 
of the progressive changes that have taken place, down to the adoption 
of the European theories at the end of the Ming dynasty. The Chinese 
appear to have had three methods of representing the starry firmament 
in ancient times ; the first called H ^^ Kiii feen^ in which the heavens 
are represented as a concave sphere ; the second called jf J^ Hwan 
feen in which the universe is represented by a globe, with the stars 
depicted on the outer surface ; the third called ^ £ Seuen y&y has not 
been handed down, but native aathors suppose that there is a close re- 
semblance between it and the system introduced by Earopeans. 

The J9 8$ jflt IS Ghow pe swdn king is thought to be a relic of the 
Chow dynasty, and is the only ancient work we have on the Kai t'een 
system of astronomy. It has a commentary by ^ :g fgl Cha6u Keun- 
k'ing of the Hau dynasty, wiiich was r^edited by % {K. ,Chia Jiwan 
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early iti the 7th centary, and farther elacidations Were given by lA 
Chan-fang of the Tang. The first part which is looked npon as th^ 
original work on Trigooometry, consists of a dialos:ne between the 
celebrated Ohow Knng and ]$ 'jj^ Shang Kaon, one of the Chow minis-, 
ters, on the properties of the right-angled triangle. This is followed 
by another dialogae between H^ j^ Yung Fang and fljf^ ^ Chin-tsz^, 
on some of the rndimentary facts of astronomy, from which to the end. 
appears to have been added at a later time. The last part treats more 
in detail of the elements of the KaS feen astronomy. It has a state- 
ment of the variation of temperature and length of the day according 
to the latitnde. There is a chapter on the pronunciation and meaning 
of the words in the Chow pe^ called J9 Ml ||[ fl[ # H Chaw pe swan 
king yin e, by 2^ Hf Lfe Tseih, which it has been customary to pnblish 
as an appendix. 

^^6 ^ fli ft )£ S Sin i seing fd yaou, written by j|[| ^ Soo 
Sung, at the close of the 11th century, is the oldest work we have on 
the Ilwdn Veen system of astronomy. Soo received the imperial com- 
mand to construct a celestial globe, and other machinery to represent 
the structure of the heavens, the whole of which was set in motion by 
water power, and formed an astronomical clock, indicating various 
periods during the day and year. The above-named work, which is a 
descriptiua of this apparatus, is illustrated by 60 plates, consisting of 
diagrams with minute explanations to each, and maps of the stars for 
both northern and southern hemispheres. 

"^he jft ft Sf tf Kih seAng sin shoo is an astronomical treatise 
supposed to be written by |g ;$ iDt ChacSu T6w-k'in of the Tuen dy- 
nasty. There are several peculiarities in which this differs from preceding 
works. It ascribes the length of the day, not to the distance of the snn, 
but to its altitude, and the beat of the atmosphere to the accnmula- 
tion of air. It maintains that the planets circulate ronnd the earth in 
parallels of declination, while they revolve about the pole of the ecliptic 
in tortuous paths from north to south. It gives the distance of the sun 
being greater in the zenith and less at the horizon, as the cause of the 
apparent increase in the size of that luminary in the latter condition, 
and decrease in the former. Thci zenith is held to be invariable, and 
directly over the city of {^ jiX Yd>ng-ch'fng in 8han-se, while the ecliptic 
is said to shift its position from year to year. In many other points it 
deviates from the previously accredited doctrines. The style of the 
composition is profuse to excess, and the arrangement is wanting in 
literary taste. For these reasons £ J0^ Wftng Wei of the Ming nnder- 
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took to revise, and rednced it to half the balk, with the title S ^ 9 ft 
)p ^ Ch'&Thg sew kth sedng sin shoo; bat ia improving the style, he has* 
80 materially altered the sense, that it is scarcely a fair representatiye 
of the original. 

The exceedingly low state into which the science had fallen doringf 
the Ming ; the inability of the officers to take an observation, or ta 
correct the errors which had accnmnlated in the coarse of time from* 
the imperfection of the roles then in h^h, all tended to prepare the way* 
for the Jesnit missionaries who entered Cliina early in the 17th centnry ; 
and the mathematical and scientific attainments which these broaght' 
with them from the west, were tiie means of raising them to inflaeoce 
at the imperial conrt. Most of the treatises on astronomy which they* 
wrote have been handed down as text books among the Chinese. One 
of the earliest of these is the tt ^ fl||K ^^^^ P^^9 ^ shwS, written by 
Sabatin de Ursis, in 1611. This is a description of an astronomical 
in^^trament, giving an orthographic representation of the heavens, whicb 
combines the nses of a qnadraut, meridian zenith and azimnth instro- 
tnents, snn dial, and other things, all which is minutely explained, the 
whole beini^ based on a tacit admission of the Ptolemaic theory. Therd 
is a preface by Sen Kwang-k'& 

The Jl Pp) jgl Teen wan led is a concise description of the Ptolemaic 
astronomy, written by Eiuaoael Diaz |^ 9| i§ Yang Ma-no in 1614; 
It is in the form of a dialogue, and illastrated by nnmerons diagrams; 
At the end the aathor notices the recent discovery of the telescope, with 
Galileo's fli Ml Jft Kea le-led observations on Saturn, the ring of which 
be took for two small stars attached to that planet, Jnpiter's foar 
moons, and the milky-way strewed with fixed stars. 

'I^be sSf ^ ^ 1? Sin fa swdn shoo, in 100 books, is a compilation 
of details regarding the newly introduced European astronomy, drawn 
np about the year 1634, by Sen Kwang-k'fe, 2^ j^ 8| L6 Che-tsaon, 
^ % 1& ^ T%en-king, Nicolas Longobardi JH ^ |^ Lung Hwa" 
miny John Terence 3S S S T'aw^ yu-han, James Rho Sk^^ ^<> 
Ya-kd, and John Adam Schaal % ^ M ^^^9 Jo-wang. The dis- 
crepancies in the state calendar having reached an extent too con^ 
spicuous to be overlooked, and the fame of the Europeans who visited 
the capital, having spread abroad, for their skill in astronomical science, 
Longobardi and Terence were called by the Board of Rites to engage 
in the reformation of that all-important periodical ; Sen Ewang-k'^, 
IA Che-tsaon, and L6 T'6en-king, being appointed their coadjators. 
A ii^w board was established by- the emperor for this work, and 
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Bfao and Scha&I were engaged on occasion of the death of Terence. 
Before the death of Sea» which took place in 1633, ten book8 of astron-* 
omy written cinder his saperintendence, had been laid before the 
emperor. These form the nncleas of the work above-named, which 
increased to its altimate dimension nnder the superintendence of L6 
T^en-king, who succeeded Sen as assessor of the board. It is divided* 
into 11 parts, on — The Elements of the System^ Standard Nnmbers/ 
Calcalations, Instrnments, General Operations, Son's Coarse, Fixed 
Stars, bfoon's Path, Nodes and Conjanctions of Snn and Moon, Five 
Planets, and Nodes and Conjonctions of the Five Planets. The whole 
is preceded by the various memorials and edicts which passed on the- 
subject ; and there is an appendix by Schaal in two parts, consisting 
of biographical notices of Western astronomers, and an elucidation of the 
difference between the new and the old systems of chronology. The- 
Ptolemaic system is still adhered to throughout; and although Co- 
pernicus ^ ^ tH Ko pih-ney Tycho Brahe f^ ^ Te huh and even 
Eepler |g| ^ R| Kih pih urh are frequently mentioned by name in 
connexion with their labours, there is only slight allusions to the 
systems which have received their designations from these astronomers* 
Tycho Brahe's discovery of the variation of obliquity of the ecliptic is 
stated^ and his numbers adopted for that and other elements, as also 
thet flolar and lunar tables. The work was originally named the ^ jJH 
S.^tlF Ts^ung ching leih shoo, but was afterwards changed to the pre*- 
ceding .designation, in consequence of the character leth forming part 
of the emperor's name during the K'ang-he period. It has been also 
published with the title TS W M ^ ^^ ^^ y^i^ l^ih fd sin shoo. 

Among the minor works of Sen Kwang-k'^, are three relating to 
practical astronomy, written near the close of the Wftn-Ieih period, 
which were suggested by his intimacy with Eicci sRf 3| ]( £6 Mortow 
in former years. The 2I| J[ j^ H TsHh ledng fa ii% the substance of 
an oral translation by Ricci, being an explanation of the theory of 
astronomical measurements by means of the right-angled triangle, and 
treats of, — The Construction of Instruments, Shadows, and Practical 
Rules in Sixteen Propositions, with an appendix on the Rule of Three. 
^^^ tM ft K IrI Ta'Hh ledng 6 tiling is a short treatise on the analogy 
between the system of angular measurement in the ancient native 
work Kko chang^ and the recently introduced European method, in 
which he points out the identity of the theory, while there are some 
unimportant differences in the practice, which he exemplifies in sit 
propositions* The ^ |2 H Ke^A kod d ia 9k development of the theory 
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of the right-aDgled triaDgle, giving an arithmetical illastratioii of its 
geometrical properties. 

"^^^ ff H ^ S ■ tt Hwdn kae fung he^ fo6 %kw6, by L^ Ch&- 
tsaoQ, is a treatise on the stereographic projection of the celestial 
sphere, illastrated by diagrams, and minate description, with tables 
of the positions of the fixed stars and snn^s declination. It was written 
in 1607. 

The H j$ IS H Yuen yAng keaou i, written by Ik Che-tsaoa from 
the dictation of Bicci, and published in 1614, is a short geometrical 
treatise, consisting of 18 propositions, on the proportional capacities 
of varions figures and bodies, commencing with the triangle and ascend- 
ing by degrees to the circle and sphere. 

Notwithstanding the obvions superiority of the Jesnit methods of 
calculation over the native system then in use, prejudice was too strong 
in influential quarters to admit of the adoption of the new theory 
during the Ming dynasty, and it was not till the establishment of the 
Tsiug on the imperial throne, that it became the standard of the Astros 
nomical Board. The early Manchu emperors felt lens difficulty in 
receiving it, and foreigners were encouraged to make known, at court 
the arts and sciences of the west The very considerable contributions 
thus obtained to the science of Astronomy induced the second monarch 
of the dynasty to conceive the idea of a new work, embodying all the 
most recent and authentic information on this science, and in 1718 the 
S ft ^ lift ^^^*' ^^^9 k*abu chtng, in 42 books, received the imperial 
imprimatur. The first part is theoretical, the following practical, and 
the last consists of Tables. There are several points in which this 
differs from the large work of the Ming. The obliquity of the ecliptic 
is given from native observation as 23d. 29m. 30^, being two minutes 
less than Tycho Brahe. In the old work, for the equation of time, the 
correction of the sun's velocity and declination is performed by a single 
operation, while the new separates the two sources of error, making 
allowance for the minute motion of the perihelion. There are also some 
differences in the principle of calculating the positions of the heavenly 
bodies, and the epoch is changed from the year 1628 to 1683 ; but 
the Ptolemaic theory is still retained. This work although a decided 
advance upon its predecessor, was in the course of time found to be 
inadequate in some particulars; and scarcely a hnndred years had 
elapsed, when in view of the new discoveries and inventions in European 
astronomy, by Cassini I^IB J& ^^ se-ne, Flamstead ft H H FuA-lan 
tih and others, and the imperfection of the original tables, an imperial 
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f^script io 1738 ordered an appeodiz to be added, embodying'ttmeDded 
tables and the recent improvements of the west. This was composed 
ill 10 books, cbieflj by Ignatias Eoegler |K JS K ^^ tsin-heen aud 
Aiidr^ Pereyra ^ iSJt |B Seu Moto^tiK It gives the son's parallax as 
10 seconds, instead of three minutes, tbe old nnmber. The angle of 
refraction at the horizon is changed from 34 to 32 minntes, and at an 
iiltitnde of 45 degrees, 59 seconds is given, instead of five seconds the 
former nnmber. The elliptic orbits of the planets are snggested as 
more conformable with observation than the epicycles, and Kepler's 
law of eqnal areas in eqnal times is stated. The circulation of Venns, 
Mercury, aud Mars about the sun is also named, but the whole are still 
made to revolve about the earth as the centre. 

The m^ifSifk Headu gan sin /a, in six books, written by 3E ff^ 
m Wftng Seih-ch'^n, in 1643, professes to give a new system of astrou- 
oiny. The author who held aloof from the contentions prevailing 
between the advocates of the rival systems, gives a compromise between 
tiie eastern and western theories, together with the result of his own 
observations ; for it was customary with him, when the sky was clear, at 
times to spend whole nights on the top of his house gazing at the stars. 
He uses the centesimal division of the circle, and fixes the tropical year 
at 365.2421866 days, while he makes the annual precession 1.437326 
minute. The first book lays down the principles of trigonometry, aud 
the remainder is occupied with a general outline of the elements of 
astronomy. 

The 5^ $ J( JK Teen pod cliin yuSn is a small treatise on the 
calculation of eclipses according to the European method, written about 
tbe commencement of the present dynasty, by |p g, j^ Se3 Fnng-t8o6, 
who had been initiated into the western theory by Nicolas Smogolenski 
H £ # Jf2<A Jfe-'kd, then resident at Nanking. This is the first book 
in which logarithms are introduced. The 3^ H # j( Teen he6 hwiiy 
funff is another production of the same author, in which he attempts 
to harmonize tbe old Chinese system with the recent European. He 
reduces all the numbers of the new sexagesimal gradation to their 
equivalent in the centesimal calculus. Tbe first part contains the 
theory of the calculation of eclipses, which is followed by examples of 
the different methods, native and foreign. 

The KM^^ ^^'^ ^^^^ tseHen shoo, in 60 books, is a collection 
of astronomical aud mathematical works by Mei Wuh-gan, an acute 
student and one of the most voluminous writers on this branch of 
science during the present dynasty. Io 1702, when the emperor visited 
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E^atig-DaD, be marked Mei with distingaisbed boaoar, on account of his 
writings, which bad been previonsly presented, and be was called to 
assist in the great imperial work then in progress. Mei's manuscripts 
to the number of 29 different works were collected and published under 
the above title, hj ffl^Jj^ Wei L^-t'nng, in 1723. The contents consist 
of >— S H ft ^ ^^^'^ ^^^ * ^^'^ ''Cbrouological Doubts," M $ ft ^ ?! 
Lei A his i wan poo ''Addenda to the preceding/' JSt%^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
ia wan " Questions on Chronology/' 3 H A 9^ 91 ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ 
yaou ''Essentials of Spherical Trigonometry/' 31 4* ^ K -^^^^ 
chung shod cKxk "Arithmetic of the Circle," ;9t J9 ift JS '^ ^ ^"^ 
cAow ti io6 kd k'adu ''Investigation of the Length of the Year and the 

Degree/' ^ A & ^ ^ ^ P^^^9 ^^^ ^i^9 ^^^ <?^*^ ^^^^ " Planetary 
^Variations/' ^ M ^ Tung cM ffabu** Investigation regarding the Winter 
Solstice/' Mf JSf Q H OAoo fang jih kew " The Sun's Course according 
to various Latitudes/' £ M |Q 31 ^^^ '^^ ^ y^^^ '' Essentials of 
Planetary Astronomy/' j/IC S >t^ ^ ^^ ^i^ P^^ /2 " The law of the 
(Motion of Mars/' ^ ISfc M 3|[ Ts*etA cAing se ts'adu " Calculations for the 
:Paths of the Sun, Moon and Planets/' 8^ Q f| A |K ^ KweljiA A6w 
sing ke yaou "Observation of the Sun and Stars," II IS ^ §£ UrA ming 
pob cAo6 '' Supplementary Remarks on t\¥o Astronomical Instruments." 
M%^^ LeiAA'edpeencAe "Explanation of the Ming Dynasty Chronol- 
ogy*" ^ ^ ff Ml l^^<^ou sAiA kwdbn kein " Brief Remarks on Eclipses/' 
S ^ % ^ K^(x,ou shih miing Kiw " Inquiry regarding Solar Eclipses/' 
iSr 3F ISif 5 ^^^ swdn yen leCf '^ Notes on Ancient Arithmetic," H $fl 
CKovo 8wdn "On the Principle of Napier's Rods/' ^ $f. PieA swdn "On 
Written Arithmetic/' SL M fl^ i4 Tod swdn sAiA U '' Explanation of 
Trigonometrical Calculations/' J5f % ^<^^ cKing " Equations/' ^ 9$ N 
^ Keih hob cKin wi ''Mysteries of the Right-angled Triangle Revealed/' 
H H i£ 9 H ^^^ ^ofdL keu yaou " Essentials of Trigonometry/' ^ ^ 
U ^ ^K Keai ko yuen cAe hdn " Elucidation of the Dissection of the 
Circle/' 3& fl| H H Fang yuin mieA tseiA " Areas of the Square and 
Circle/' tH i^f H ]% -^^ hdpoo peen " Supplementary Treatise on Geometry/' 
^P Blikft ^^^^^ kwd,ng sAiA i '' Gleanings on Evolution/' It^fMM, 
Ts'een too ts'ih I'edng " Mensuration of Earthwork." Besides the above 
collection, Mei left 59 other works on kindred subjects, the greater part 
of which have been allowed to remain in manuscript. A minor essay 
of this author has been published with the title HI M IK ^^ ^^^ shwSf 
in which in a dialogue form, he urges the importance of a general knowl- 
edge of the principles of astronomy, as a means of overturning astro- 
logical superstitions. Another published essay by the same, is entitled 
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"fi* IF 3 ^ £ba swan Ke Kabu^ " Inquiry regarding Ancient Calcnlating 
Instrnments/' in which he shews that the nse of the abacas in China is 
comparatively recent, probably not earlier than the 12th centary. 

The ff[ ^ Sod heo, in eight books, is a series of strictnres on Mei 
Wilh-gan^s pablications, by Eeang Tiing, who wrote daring the 18th 
centary, and adopted the principles laid down in the Leih seang k'aou 
ching. It discasses seriatim, — The Science of Chronology, Variation in 
the Length of the Year, Length of the 24 Solar Periods, Elements 
for determining the Winter Solstice, i. e., the Mean Year, Motion of the 
Apsides, and Variation in the Diameter of the San's Cycle and Epicycle, 
DiscassioQ on the Motions of the San, Moon and Planets, Pecnliarities in 
the Motions of Venas and Mercary, Comparison of the Native with the 
European Theories, and Contributions to Trigonometrical Computation. 
The last section is further extended in a supplementary chapter. 

History and tradition alike warrant the belief that arithmetic has 
been cultivated as a science among the Chinese for many ages past. 
There are vagae intimations of a work on this subject in nine sections, 
having been ased officially during the Chow dynasty. This is said to 
have suffered to some extent the fate of other literary works, at the 
time of the general burning during the Tsin. Imperfect fragments 
of it are stated to have been collected together by jS ^ Chang Ts'ang 
in the early part of the Han, who arranged, corrected and edited them 
with additions, under the title A^ 4t ^ fK Khw ckang awdn shuJi. Some 
think, however, from internal evidence, that it was not written earlier 
than the Christian era. A commentary on this is attributed to ^ ^ 
LSw Hwuy, with the date a. d. 263; and an exposition was further 
added by Ub Chun-fnng of the Tang; in which state it seems to have 
been well known during that dynasty. In the Sung it was preserved 
as a rarity, and was lost entirely during the Ming ; the copy now 
preserved, was extracted piecemeal from the great cyclopaedia Yung lo 
td tein, but is found to agree very exactly with the quotations from, 
and descriptions given of, L6 Chnn-fung's work. It has been carefully 
corrected, r^edited by able hands, and repeatedly republished in modern 
times. The names of the nine sections which give the title to the 
book may be translated, — Plane Mensuration, Proportion, Fellowship, 
Evolution, Mensuration of Solids, Alligation, Surplus and Deficit, Equa- 
tions, and Trigonometry. This occupies nine books, containing in all 
246 problems, and there is an additional book at the end, with the 
sounds and meaning of the characters, by L& Tseib. It was formerly 
illustrated by diagrams, but these were already, lost during the Sung. 
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Next in order of time is the HI 7 ||[ S ^^^ ^^^ swan king, which 
consists of a series of problems in arithmetic, with particalar explana- 
tions of each proposition* It begins with scales of weights and meas- 
nres and notation, which are followed by a table of the density of 
varions mineral substances, and two rnles for multiplication and division. 
Nothing is known of the anthor {^ ^ Snn tsz^, bat it is supposed to 
have been written about the 3rd century. The work as a whole has 
been long lost, and the editions now in circulation follow a copy made 
of extracts from the Yunff Iff td tehn. 

The it tfi ffi ift ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^* which professes to be written by 
% ^ Sen Y5 of the Han dynasty, is a small treatise in a very obscure 
style, which commencing with some vague Taonist phraseology, gives 
details on the Buddhist numeratiou, and particularizes 14 professedly 
ancient systems of calculation. A commentary, said to be by Chin 
Lwan of the 6th century, enters with more minuteness into the subject. 
A work of this character and title is known to have been in existence 
during the Tang, but there is tolerably good evidence that it has been 
long lost since that time, and that the present is a later fabrication. 
Although, however, it is a spurious production, yet it is still an ancient 
work, and valued as such. 

The fit %$f.WL Sai tabu stodn king, consists of nine problems in 
practical trigonometry, with minute elucidation, written by L6w Hwny^ 
and originally appended as an exposition to the last book of the Kiwchang 
swdn shah. It was afterwards published as a separate volume, with 
diagrams, under the title £ ^ Chung cKa^ which refers to the method 
of taking observations by a series of stiles of different lengths. This was 
changed for the present title during the Tang, when a commentary was 
added by L^ Chun-fung. The ancient copies have all been long lost, 
and the present editions are extracted from the Yung lo td tein. 

The %yS %iBi W'ob tsaau swan king is a treatise by an unknown 
hand on five different classes of arithmetical problems, i. e.. Land Meas- 
ure Calculations, Military Calculations, Calculations on the Comparative 
Value of Grain, Calculations on the Bulk of Grain, and Calculations on 
the Circulating Medium. As there was a commentary on this by Chin 
Lwan, the original is thought to be of earlier date than the 6th century. 
It was already out of print in the 12th century, since which time it has 
been handed down by manuscript copies very faulty, in the possession 
of private hands, until within a recent period, when these have been 
corrected by the dismembered extracts in the Yung lo ta tein, and 
Bevera 1 times republished. 
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The 3C ^ IS HC fl[ Bea hdw yAng swan king is the most simple 
aod practical of all the ancient arithmetical treatises. The subject 
matter is confined to the roles of the ancient Kew ckang, bat the anthor 
omits all qnestions that did not actually bear npon the business of 
daily life. There are some important notes on weights and measares, 
especially on the variation in measnres of capacity and length* It is 
not known when the author X ^ m H3&-h6w Y&ng lived, but it is 
reported to have had a commentary by Chin Lwan, which would make 
it as early as the beginning of the 6th century at least; circumstances 
of a later period than Chin Lwan, however, are mentioned in the text, 
which has led to the belief that additions have been made by another 
hand. The work as a separate publication has long been lost sight of^ 
and the copies as now restored and published, have been obtained from 
the Yung Id td teen. It is so much divided into small sections in that 
thesaurus, however, that it is very doubtful if we now have it in its exact 
ancient form. 

The 3S fl[ t|C ^ Wob king swdn shuh is a mathematical elucidation 
of various points stated in the Yih king^ Shoo king, She king, Li ki^ 
Chow tt, Ele, CKun ts^ew, Heaou king, and Liin y«, written by Chin 
Lwan, and commented by L^ Chun-fung. Besides its worth as a math- 
ematical antiquity, it is valued for a number of quotations from 
ancient historical works, which have accumulated errors in the course 
of time. Like the preceding works, this also was lost long before the 
present dynasty, and has been restored from the Yung Iff td t'een^ which 
it is believed contains the complete work distributed in various parts. 

The $ J3 JK 3|[ CI (^f^<^g ^'^^ ^^ swdn king is an arithmetical- 
treatise of uncertain date, by ^ J$ J^ Chang K'ew-k66o. It is only 
known that it was written posterior to those of H^^h6w Y&ng and Sun 
tss^, both of which the author quotes, and must be at least as early as 
Chin Lwan who wrote a commentary on it. There is an elucidation of 
the problems appended, by Si ^ IP* I^^^ Hea6n-sun of the Tang, and 
notes by L6 Cbnn-fung. It begins with. exercises in Fractions, after 
which are four problems in Trigonometry, and these are followed by a 
variety of questions in Alligation, Mensuration of Solids, Fellowship, and 
Plane Mensuration. This work has come down to us perfect, from the 
edition printed in the Sung dynasty. 

The il tSr 3H5 Ts'eih Vob swdn king, by 3E ^ Ji W4ng Hea6n- 
t'nng of the Tang dynasty, consists of 20 problems on the principle of 
Solid Mensuration, with a commentary by the author. This treatise is 
considered somewhat abstruse by the natives. It has reached us entire. 
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with the exception a few lines at the end where part of the page in the 
ancient copy had been torn away. The author in his preface, offers a 
thonsaod taels of silver to any one who will detect a single word of 
error in the work. An exposition was written on this book hj ^"jg^ ^ 
Chang Tan-jtn, in 1801, in which the working out of every problem is 
shown at fnll length, according to the Teen yuSn process. 

Old catalogues mention a book of the stars, with the title £ 8 
Sinff king, written during the Han, hj'^^ Kan Knng and ^ ^ Shih 
Shin. An ancient work with the same title is still extant ; some have 
thought this to be the same, but it has beeo concluded on critical 
evidence that it cannot be older thao the Tang dynasty. The figures 
of the several constellatioos visible from the latitude of China are 
given, with a short description, and astrological notes to each. 

The IK H ^ jK Sod shoo kiw chang, in 18 books, written by |{| ^ 
fg Tsin E6w-shaou in 1247, is almost the only treatise specially on 
arithmetic, which appeared during the Snug dyuasty. Although it is 
divided into nine sections, it is an entirely different arrangement of 
subjects from the more ancient work with same name. The first section 
contains a new formula for the resolution of indeterihinate problems, 
called :^ Uf I'd yen, being analogous to the better known Hindoo 
process Cuttaca^ which Colebrooke translates " Pulverizer." This forms 
the root of the following eight sections, which treat respectively of, — 
Chronological Calculations, Land Mensuration, Trigonometrical Calcula- 
tions, State Service, Imposts, Fortifications, Military Calculations, and 
Barter. The most notable point, however, is the introduction of the Jl jg 
TeenyuSn, or Chinese system of Algebra, this being the earliest work 
in which this process is found. The numeral expressions are all 
written horizontally. A critical examination and correction of the 
typographical and other errors in this was published in 1842, by 
* * 1 Sling King-ch'ang, with the title Jfc # *. * ft ffi StxJ shoo 
kew chang cM M 

The jgf B j^ IB TsHh yuin hak king, in 12 books, by ^ jg U Yky, 
bears date 1248. This is a work on trigonometrical calculation, 
illustrating at great length the T'een yuin process. The first page has 
a diagram of a circle contained in a triangle^ which is dissected into 
15 different figures ; the definitions and ratios of the several parts are 
then given, and these are followed by 170 problems, in which the 
principles of the new science are seen to advantage. There is an 
exposition and scholia throughout by the author. A series of explana- 
tory notes were added by ^ ft L6 JCiy» when it was republished in 
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1797. It is said that the author, having collected several hnndred 
books of his own manascript, when oa his death-bed committed them 
to the care of his son with the injunction to burn them all except the 
work in qaestion, which he valaed above the others. The Mlk iM^ 
Yih kob yin €wan is another production of the same author, written ia 
1282, and consists of 64 geometrical problems, illustrating the princi- 
ples of Plane Mensuration, Evolution, and other rules, the whole being 
developed by means of the Teen yu^n. 

In 1261, ^ ly Y&ng Hwny wrote a treatise explanatory of the 
arithmetical formulae in the last five sections of the ancient Kkw chang^ 
with the title l^yf^JL%%^ Tsedng keae kiw chang awdn fa, the 
last part of which is a classified arrangement of the ancient text. In 
the course of ages numerous errors having crept into the existing copies 
of this work, a critical examination, with a rectification of the defects, 
was published in 1842, by Siing Eing-ch'ang, with the title ff MJLifL 
3)^ 26 ft IK Tsedng keae kiw chang swdn/a ckd kS. In 1275, the same 
author completed another work on arithmetic in six books, entitled 
Mf tV IF j£ Tdng hwuy swdn fa. This consists of, — Beady Methods 
for Calculating Land Measure, Arithmetical Transformations, Thesaurus 
of Multiplicational and Divisional Transformations, Application of 
Arithmetical FormulsB, and Problems supplementary to Ancient Authors. 
The use of the Teen yukn and horizontal notation are found to a small 
extent in this treatise. Like the preceding, in the copies that have come 
down to us, the faults are very numerous, and these have also been 
corrected by the same author, in a pamphlet entitled :£ i|[ J|[ ]£ ft U 
Ydng hwuy swdnfd chd ki. 

The ||[ HI ^ IK ^^^^ ^^'<^ ^'^ mting is a general treatise on arith- 
metic, by jc IB: f^ Ghoo Sh6-kg6, published in 1299, containing 259 
problems on the various branches of calculation and mensuration, with 
ample exposition and notes, in the latter part of which a good deal of 
use is made of the Teen yu6n. The work had been lost in China for 
several centuries, and was recently recovered from a Corean envoy in 
the capital, having been reprinted in that country in 1660. A new 
edition was issued at Y&ng-chow in 1829. The same author completed 
the B jJC £ fi ^^^ y^^ y^ ^^'^ i^ 1303, which is a development of 
an extension of the TSen yutn algebra, by using four symbols of quan« 
tity instead of one, or rather using the equivalent of symbols in the 
peculiar manner of arranging the positions. There are 288 problems 
in all, many of them of considerable complexity ; some containing 
Beveral unknown quantities, and involving the extraction of roots. 
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sometimes as high as the 13 th power, which is performed by exactly 
the same process as that discovered by Horner in 1819, known as his 
'' Rale for solving Eqaations of all Orders," forming an essential part 
of the Teenyuin also. This like the other work of Cboo was unknown 
to the public during the Ming dynasty, and has been transmitted in 
private libraries by manuscript copies, one of which was obtained dur- 
ing the present centnry by Yn^n Tn^n, who published it with a further 
elucidation hy j^^ ^ L6 Mtng-h6ang, in 1836, under the title Q JQ 
S fi M ]|[ /Sfz^ yuin yuk AeSn se ts'adu. An elaborate development 
of the principle of the SzS yuin or " Four Monad " Process, by Ld M!ng« 
fa^ang, was also published the same year, with the title JS jtW W ^^^ 
ytUn skth Id. 

The ~r £ 9 ^ ^^^9 ^^ stodn fd is a collection of problems in 
arithmetic, with little apparent order in the arrangement. There are 
a few rules given, and an exposition to each problem, tbe horizontal 
notation being occasionally employed. This was written by Ting Eeii, 
in 1355. 

^^^ S H H 9 T'dw leen se ts'adu is a work similar in character 
to the preceding, but more minute in the expository details. It was 
probably written about the same period, but the author's name is lost. 

About the middle of the Ming dynasty, If^-;^^ Ch'ing T&-we{ 
composed the $t ^f^ ^ Swdn fa fung tsung^ in 17 books, the main 
object of which is to elucidate the principle of the abacus, in its applica* 
tioQ to the rules of arithmetic. It gives a general detail of the formulas 
of tbe Kiw chang ; but there is little originality, and the style of the 
composition is rugged and prolix in the extreme. 

The ^%%^ T&ng todn swdn eki, in 10 books, is a treatise 
on arithmetic, by hh Che-tsaou, published in 1614, being a digest of the 
science as then known in Europe, which had been communicated to him 
by Bicci. It is divided into two parts; the first or preliminary portion 
merely containing the rules for Notation, Addition, Subtraction, Multipli- 
cation, Division, and the various operations of Fractional computation. 
Tbe second part which comprises four-fifcbs of the whole, treats at 
great length on the Rule of three in all its phrases. Extraction of Boots, 
and Trigonometrical Calculations. There is scarcely any thing in this 
work that is not to be found in the ancient native treatise Kito chang, 
while the latter contains several points actually in advance of the new 
system. But mathematical studies having been long dormant in China, 
when the Jusuits arrived, few if any of the native scholars knew what 
the ancient works contained, and the missionaries were leffc to teach 
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many things as new, which had been well understood in China for ages 
past The consequence was the introdaction of a new nomenclature 
in place of the old established terminology, and the latter having been 
since restored by native mathematiciaus, there are now two systems 
of terms, both which being partially or simnltaQeonsly adopted in many 
modem treatises, have introduced a looseness and inaccuracy of phrase* 
ology, little to the advantage of mathematical studies. There are two 
prefaces to this treatise, by L^ Che-tsaou and Sen Kwang-k'^ 

Although the Chinese were well versed in trigonometry, both plane 
and spherical, the latter having been introduced in the 13th century, 
yet the science of geometry as handed down from the time of Euclid, 
was altogether new to them. The first six books of the *' Elements of 
Geometry," having been orally translated by Ricci, and written out by 
Sen Kwang-k'fe, under the title JH ii} J^ >|C Ke h6 yuin puuy were much 
studied by mathematicians, among which class the work has retained 
its popularity ever since. It has notes throughout translated from 
Clavius, under whom Bicci studies the exact science. The last nine 
books have been translated, and were published at Sung-kSang, in 
1867. 

The S^ ^H SIM ^0^ ^^ ^^^9 ^'^^ ^^ is & s^ort treatise 
on the planetary system, by W&ng Seih-ch'^n mentioned above, in 
which he abandons the Ptolemaic th^ry, then recognized as the doctrine 
of Europe, and propounds a system substantially the same as that of 
Tycho Brahe, placing the earth in the centre, and making the five planets 
revolve about the sun in its circuit round the earth. This he published 
as his own theory, in opposition to the astronomy of the west, and there 
is nothing improbable in the opinion that he thought it out for himself ; 
although it is possible he may have got some hints on the subject from 
the missionaries then in China, who were qnite familiar with the prin- 
ciples of Tycho's system. 

^^^ UlClSMStW ^^^^ y^^^ ^^^ '^ taeuSn shoo, in 51 books, 
is a treatise on astronomy and chronology, by ^ ^ Sen f&, published 
in 1682. It is divided into eight parts, on — First Principles, Examina- 
tion of Ancient Records, Determination of Laws, Chronology of Ages, 
Verification of Periods, Critical Investigation of the Classic Histories 
and Commentaries, Narrative of Celestial Observations through succes- 
sive ages, and Record of Celestial Observations. The author does not 
show much skill in regard to mathematics, but has considerable talent 
for the critical investigation of antiquity. He adopts without reserve, 
the chronology of the OAuh $hoo ki neen and the Keth chung chaw shoo. 
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which he discusses at some length, and gives the result in a tabnlar 
form, beginning with the year a c. 2164 and extending to A. D. 1662. 
He has some notes on the Baddhist cosmogony, which he seems to think 
may be reconciled with European theory. 

In 1713, the same year that the Leih sedng Kadu eking was com- 
pleted, a companion work from the same source also appeared, contain- 
ing the mathematical processes initiatory to the astronomical formulas 
in the above. This gives a comprehensive detail of the science of arith- 
metic as it then stood, embracing all the recent European introductions, 
under the title |Kl H tl 8[ 8o6 le tsing yun^ and is divided into three 
parts. The first part in five books is discursive and theoretical, in 
which the origin of numeration is traced up to the ancient sages of 
China, and the nucleus of the Chow pe is given with a commentary. 
Next is a treatise on Geometry, giving the theory of linear measure- 
ments, which is followed by a demonstration of the theory of numbers. 
The second part in 40 books is practical, being divided into five sections, 
the first of which gives weights, measures, notation, and the initial 
rules of arithmetic ; the second section treats of linear measurement in 
all its varieties ; the third is on surfaces, with their relative proportions ; 
the fourth is on solids of every kind, plane and curved. The last section 
contains the earliest record we have of the process of European Algebra, 
which had been introduced in China by some of the missionaries, under 
the title j§ iffk'fi Taidy k&n fang. The native algebra Teen yuhn does 
not seem to have been known by the compilers, as it is not even 
mentioned. This section also gives the earliest complete treatise on 
Logarithms, which is followed by details on the use of the sector. The 
third part contains eight books of tables ; — first the eight lines of the 
trigonometrical canon for every 10 seconds ; next is a table of factors 
of numbers up to 100,000, with a catalogue of prime numbers at the end ; 
then follows a table of logarithms of natural numbers up to 100,000, 
which appears to be a transcript of Vlacq's table published in Holland 
in 1628, as it contains the six errors of that table faithfully copied; the 
last two books are a table of the logarithms of the eight lines of the 
trigonometrical canon for every 10 seconds. 

The above publication with the Leih sedng k*abu eking, and a third 
work on music, entitled ^ fi JE 41 -^^^^ ^^^ ehing i, together constitute 
the grand thesaurus of the exact sciences, known as the ^1Bt^Wi> 
LeUh leth yuen yuin^ drawn up under direct imperial superintendence, 
commenced daring the years of K'ang-he, completed in those of Tung- 
cbing, and published early in the E^en-lung period. [Ehe treatise on 
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^Qsic, which ia held to be closely eonnected with mathematics, is 
divided into three parts, the first of which is occapied with the theory 
of mosic, iDcIading the proportioaal dimensioos of wind and stringed 
instrameots; the second part reduces to practice the preceding prin- 
ciples, in their application to the different kinds of instruments in nse 
in China; the third part is a. description of the Earopean system of 
music, drawn op by the aid of Thomas Pereyra ^ H ^ Seu Jih sJung, 
-and an Italian missionary called by the Chinese |t £ ;||p Tlh Le*kih. 
It is illustrated by specimens of European mnsical notation, and like 
•ether parts of the work, is es^eeedingly clear and simple in style, the 
whole being engraved in the highest perfection of art As a supplement 
td the preceding, an elaborate work on music was published in 1746, 
with the title ^ g JE H |||B LeM leu eking i Jufw peen, in 120 
books, professing to be from the imperial hand. Under 10 heads, this 
gives a minute detail of all matters connected with the mnsic for the 
several departments of the state service, throughout the successive 
dynasties, with a discussion of the mathematical questions connected 
with the subject. 

'^^^ UiA9f So^ ^^ y^^ i^ 23 books, is a mathematical summary, 
•compiled by j^ if« jj Fang Chung-t'uog, early in the present dynasty, 
he having inherited a taste for snch studies from bis father jBf JiU 4F 
.Fang E-ch£, who held a high office nnder the Ming, and was distin- 
guished for his attainments in the science. The attachment of the 
&ther to the fallen dynasty, drew upon the son the suspicion of the 
raling powers, and be was consequently obliged to retire from public 
notice for a season. From this cause the above-named work remained 
in manuscript for thirty years, before the author took any steps towards 
the publication, and it was not till about 1721 that it issued from the 
^ress. After some initiatory chapters on the source of numbers and 
mosic, it gives a treatise on Geometry, drawn ap from Bicci's translation 
of Euclid; next is given the Method of Calculation by the Abacus, aftsr 
the SiodnfifuMg tsung, a treatise on the abacus published in the Ming 
dynasty ; next are successive chapters on Written Arithmetic, the use q( 
Napier's Bods, and Calculations by the Sector, all which he seems to have 
learned from the rUng ta&n sfcdn cki, and the Sinfd siodn shoo; after 
these the several rules of the Keto ^A^mg are expounded at great length, 
. following the same order in which they are given in the 3o6 li tsing yutu 

The ^ K 'SI X ^^*^ ^^ y^ m&ng^ an elementary treatise an 
mathematics, by {|[ |^ Gh'iu Heti, was completed in 1722, being in 
great pac^ a compilation fbun pcevions works. It he^ios wiiix a rjUe 
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for Addition from the Tii/ng wdn swan che ; Sabtractioo is borroired 
from Mei WtLh-gan's Peili swdn ; Multiplication is from the SwdnJH 
€ung tsung; Division is taken from Mei's Ch'oto stodn. Next is a 
chapter on Notation, in which the author adopts the European hori- 
zontal plan. The following chapters are on Evolution, and the Use 
of the Right-angled Triangle, bnt in neither of these is the sabject 
thoroughly expounded The next chapter, on Trigonometry, is from 
lilLeVs San heO /a ieu yaoUy with explanatory details. The last chapter 
is an abbreviated table of the Lines of trigonometry, as given in the 
first translated European works. There appears to be little orginal in 
the work, bnt it may be useful to a beginner. 

The Ht 'i^ ^ M Toy po6 f& keai is a treatise on practical astron- 
omy, by Eeang Ytmg, consisting ot a number of arithmetical formnlflB 
for calculating the conditions of the sun and planets. The first part is 
on the calculation of the sun's course ; the next is for the moon's path ; 
afler which follows the rules for computing lunar eclipses; this is 
succeeded by corresponding rules for solar eclipses ; and the last contains 
particular directions for the calculation of each of the five planets. 

The S f<J It 3^ I^if^ ^^^ i^^ ^^^^* by II jfi 41 Tftng GbaoQ-kih, 
is a narrative of the progress of astronomical science in China, from the 
earliest period down to the present dynasty, with a discussion of the 
changes that have taken place in the computation of the elements, 
through successive dynasties. 

The f^ Dt Ts'i/i sivdn is a treatise on the use of Napier's rods in 
calculation, written by K H Ta^ Chin, in 1744. This art was first 
introduced into China by James Bho, while holding ofiice in the Astron- 
omical board, near the close of the Ming dynasty, and is still nsed by 
mathematicians. 

The IR^^Ji Shdng shoo shih t'een, in six books, is an explana- 
tion of the Astronomy of the S&oo king, by |t "g H Shing Pih-tlrb, 
written between the years 1749 and 1753. The anthor seems to have 
a thorough knowledge of the different prevailing astronomical theories, 
and prefers the Tychonic to the old Ptolemaic system. 

^^^ ^ tit it ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^'adtf, in 12 books, published in 
1773, is merely an epitome of the 8o6 li tsing yvn, by JH '^ H K'eiih 
Tsang-f&, who says he first procured that work when on a visit to the 
capital in 1745, which led to his application to mathematical pursuits, 
and laid the foandation for the treatise in question. 

The ^^^^^fk Ko yuen meih sUh taeS fa is an ^ucidatian 
of a new method of finding the lines of trigonometry, by ineana of 
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infioite series. l*he. work was begno by ^ ^ K Mtng-gan-t'od, a 
Hancha and President of the Astronomical Board, abont the middle of 
the 18th centary, and was completed by his pnpil H( IS iBF Oh'tn Ts^-sin* 
in 1774 The principle of this method had been introdnced by a 
Earopean missionary, called by the Chinese tt ^ H "^^^ Teih-mei, and 
is extended by Mtng-gan-t'od, who adopts a number of arbitrary roots 
on the algebraic principle. The first part of the work contains the 
rnles for finding the several lines of the canon from certain data ; the 
next gives the application of the preceding rnles to the resolntion of 
given problems ; and the last is an explanation of the theory. 

7be JS K 3i W P^ ^^i «d yi^> by If lirlf 65 Pa6il-ts'ing, pub- 
lished in 1800, is a (lopnlar little work giving the leading points in 
arithmetic, trigonometry, geography, and astronomy, in a simple form, 
illnstrated by cots of the stars and the celestial sphere, and other 
diagrams. The anthor shows that he is indebted to European teaching 
for much of his matter. 

The S H Dt #1 31^ $ ft J^ing shoo swan hed Veen wSn Vdbu is an 
elucidation of the various mathematical and astronomical problems 
occurring in the classical and canonical works, written by ||[ JBt |^ 
Ch'in Mow-Hng, in 1797. This contains the discussion of a number of 
questions omitted in the Wob king stodn shuh^ and the operations are 
carried to a greater degree of refinement by means of the modern im-* 
provements in the science. 

^^6 lllF H^ 9 Bang chae stodn heff, in six books^ is a treatise on 
several theorems in trigonometry, by j£ m Wang Lae, written in the 
latter part of lant century and published in 1802. The author is 
evidently an original thinker, and shows a very clear knowledge of 
his subject. 

The jK *-* HE ft K^tw yih swdn shuh is a small treatise written by 
Chang Tnn-jtn, in 1808, on the K*iwyih, which is the process employed 
by Tsin K6w-shaon in the operation of the Ta yen formula. The first 
part gives the rnles for the several steps of the process; the second 
contains the application io a miscellaneous selection of indeterminate 
problems; and the third shows the main object to which this formula is 
Implied, in calcolating the distance of any period of time from the epoch 
in a given system, which is illustrated at great length in five problems. 

The A J|C jK 3ft Ka^u h6w rnUng Ktw is a collection of articles 
relating to astronomical science, drawn up at various times during the 
Eia-k'ing period, by ^ ]||| ^ Sen Ch'aou-setin. It is divided into five 
parts, the first of which is occupied with the elementary fact4 oi 
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antronomy, and inclndes a very ancient description of the sidereal' 
heavens. The second part contains the elements of geography. The 
third part consists of rales and directions for dialling, plates of 46 
oonstellations, tables and rnles for finding the time by the moon and 
stars, and plates and description of clockwork. The fonrth part is on 
delestial and terrestrial maps and globes, and solar observations with 
the rales relating thereto. The fifth part is a table of the stiti's 
altitade at varioas latitndes, seasons, and honrs. There are two large 
planisphere maps of the heavens pablished with this work, giving th^ 
names of the several constellations north and soath and the numbers of 
the stars in Chinese and Arabic nnmerals. The author has evidently 
been under much obligation to the writings of foreigners for his informa- 
tion, bat he is far from placing an implicit faith in all that they say, and^ 
dteadily refuses to admit the earth's motion as a probable fact. 

The ^ A it fH -^ ^^^' ^^^^ i<3 A collection of the posthumous* 
works of L^ Jtly, published in 1823. This author, who died in 1818, is 
probably the most distinguished writer on mathematics during the 
present century. There are 11 works in the above collection ; — i. e., 
examination of the Chronology in the first section of the fifth book of 
the Shoo king. Explanation of the H Sk San t'ung Chronology, Ex- 
planation of the Q ^ Szi fun Chronology, Explanation of the j|^ H^ 
K^n seang Chronology, Explanation of the 1^ ^ Fung yuhi Chronology, 
Explanation of the |5 5S ^^^^ ^'^^^ Chronology, On Discrepancies in the 
Measure of the Day, Exposition of a New System of Equations, Minute 
Exposition of Trigonometrical Formulas, Minute Expositiou of •* Rufesfor 
calculating Arcs and Versed-sines/' and Observations on Evolution. The 
last but one of these is an elucidation of the problems in the 3 ^ Dt US 
Hoo shi swan sAuh, a treatise on the Arc and Versed-sines, written by 
MM^ Rod Ting-tseaug, about the middle of the Ming dynasty. The 
latter had gathered his ideas on this subject from a work by $5 ^ 9t 
K8 Sh6w-klng of the Yuen, entitled Ht^ MM ^^o^ «^ ^^^^ t'sabu, 
in which by means of the Teen yu^n, he developes the application of 
arcs and versed-sines in the system of chronology, of which he was the 
author. In Ko6*s time, the Teen ytikn having fallen into disuse for 
more than a hundred years, he failed to catch the spirit of the process, 
and having pondered over the trigonometrical subtleties of E5 Sh5w 
king's work, he removed every vestige of the Teen yuin and published 
a series of illustrative problems, accompanied by an exposition accord- 
ing to the common rules of arithmetic, with the above-named title, as 
he had before published the Ts'ih ytiin hoe king^ subject to the =6am0 
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cfllpnrgation. Ld Jtiy reverses the operation and gives tbe working 
ont of LoiS's problems according to tbe T^een yuin. 

The B 5^ B R Yuen feen t'od shwd is a general treatise on 
astronomy, by a^ ^ B ^^ Mtog-ch'g, a Taonist priest, published in 
1821. The unthor adopts the Ptolemaic system as given by Diaz inr 
tbe Teen win leo, giving the modern corrections for the varioos 
elements. In a sapplement, however, nearly as large a^ tbe original, he 
seems to have changed his views, and adopts tbe Tychonic theory. The 
work is illastrated thronghont with well-cnt diagrams. 

The 41 A SF flS Tsdng ktofing sin %hnh is a cdlection of original 
problems in astronomy, regarding solar and Innar determinations, 
written by Ld Mtng-b^ng, in 1821. The ^ |9: $ £ ft |^ JB Ke4 ko^ 
yUng san sze shih e was written in 1826 by the same baud, and ie 
intended to elucidate the principle of the right-angled triangle, hf 
means of the Teen yuin, regarding particularly the contained circle, 
square, and perpendicular of the bypotheneuse. In 1827, this anthor 
wrote tbe St % I^ !A Yhi yuin khw shth^ consisting of an extended 
development of the capabilities of tbe '8zi yuen^ or Quadriliteral 
Algebra, which is elucidated at considerable length in nine problems* 
The B II SI ZK ^^^ ^^^y ^^^^ y^ ^^ another production of the same 
antbor, written in 1837, being a treatise on the geometrical properties 
of tbe cone, the operations in which are all performed by the T&n 
yuin. The 31 5S Jf ft fl ^^ ^^ stodn ehUh poi, written by tbe same 
author in 1840, is an extension of Lfe Jfly's treatise on tbe Arc and 
Tersed^sine, containing nearly four times tbe original nnmber of prob- 
lems, with A lengthy development of tbe rules for each, according to 
the Teen yu^. There is an introductory section by YuAn TnSo. An* 
Other small work, whicfa Ld Mtng-h^aug completed the same year as 
the preceding, is entitled H A ft tt D^ M ^^^ ^^ ^ keadu emdn U, 
which consists of 24 problems, embracing 96 rules on the calculation of 
angles; tbe aim of the anthor being to show tbat tbe ancient doctrine of 
the right-angled triangle contains tbe principle of the modern trigonom- 
etry imported from Europe. Tbe JR |!f| 4^ JH IB % CAour wod cAuen 
ting ming Kwbity by tbe same band, is a chronological investigation to 
ascertaio the date of an ancient vase kept at Tseaou shan (Silver Island) 
in the Ttog*tsaft k6ang. The only data furnished on the inscriptioo 
are— 'that it belongs to tbe Obow dynasty, at a period when tbe day 
after full of the ninth month was the 31st day of tbe cycle. This be 
determines to be in tbe f Otb year of g 3£ Seneo wftng, wbicb according 
to tbe oemmotfly reeetred chroaology, woald be B. C» 812. 
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The Ji'XfR T'een wan IvAf consistn of a collection of extracts from 
aucieDt works regardiDg Astronomy. 

The 9L IK iil % 9-^ Tsiiy wet ahan fdng swdn heff is a mathe- 
matical compendiain published in the earlier part of the Ta6n«kwaDg 
period, by ^ f^ H Chang Tsd-nan, in 38 books, consisting of 15 parts, 
on — Solid Mensnration, including a chapter on European Algebra, Addi- 
tional Rules for Plane Mensuration, Supplementary Section on 3olid and 
Plane Mensuration, which treats of the Teen yutn algebra, Tables of the 
Eight Lines of the Canon, Logarithmic Tables of the Eight Lines, Prob* 
lems on Spherical Irigonoraetry, Chief Points in Spherical Trigonometry, 
Tables of Terrestrial Longitude and Latitude, Latitude and Solar Tables, 
Tables of Altitude throughout the year. Maps and Tables of the Fixed 
Stars, Maps and Tables of the Meridian Stars, Tables of Meridian Stars 
according to the several watches, Tables of Meridian Stars according 
to the several hours, and Formulas for calculating Eclipses. This 
appears to be a compilation from various sources, with nothing original ; 
there is a want of uniformity also ; the numbers in some of the tables 
being read from right to left, and in others from left to right; it is 
usefnl, however, as a book of reference. 

is an elucidation of L6 Jdy's 3K ^ Dt US Hi 9 ffoo ski swdn shuA se 
ts*abu, ** Minute Exposition of Rules fur calculating Arcs and Versed- 
sines," written by ^ij^^ Fung Ewei-fun,one of his pupils, in 1839, and 
illustrated by diagrams ; the additional matter being chiefly from the 
manuscript notes he had made under L^*s personal instruction. Another 
production of the same writer is the Ji| S ;£ ^ ^* £ ^ Heenfung 
yuin uetn ehung sing peadu, being tables of 100 meridian stars for the 
year 1851. First is a table giving the minute when each passes the 
meridian, for twelve successive periods throughout the year ; next is a 
table of the ri^ht ascension, annual precession and magnitude of eacb, 
which is followed by a table for turning degrees of right ascension into 
time or vice versd, 

l^be HE ^ :A; Jift Swdn fa ta cMng, in 21 books, is a compendium of 
mathematics of recent date, by ^ >4: Ch'in E*eS, in two parts, the first 
of which was published in 1843, and contains the common rules of 
Arithmetic, Logarithms, and Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; the 
second part, which appears to be still in manuscript, treats of Mathe* 
matical Chronology and Practical Rules regarding Agriculture and 
Military Service. The author states it to be his object merely to give 
simple and useful rules, and conse<inently on^its all notice of the Tienr 
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^uhi and Iciodred processes, which he regards as rather cnrioos than 
^ifjiDg. For the mechanical part of ealcnlation, he prefers the abacus 
as the most convenient, after which he places Napier's rods, and coi> 
aiders pencil calcnlation as the least advantageons of all. 

Tbe S am Eyiw Ink, by g. L& T^Sng-fung, poblisbed in 
1843, two years after the author's death, consists of a series of articles, 
including problems on the salient points of mathematics, ancient and 
modern. The European notation is generally adopted, but that of the 
Teen ytUn is also used occasionally. The latter process is explained, 
as also the Enropean algebra, the Kiw yih^ Trigonometry, and the 
ancient native system of Equations. Another treatise of the same 
author was published at the same time, with the title M JSf H M 
Kae fang shih U, explaining the theory of Evolution in all its 
ramifications, including an ample detail of the ancient method known 
^ Id SI '^o^ tseth, which is identical with Horner's recently discovered 
method. 

The A\ :^ ¥f D^ H ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ suHin shoo is a collection consist- 
ing of five mathematical treatises written by S| H Ldw H&ng in the 
earlier part of the present ceiftury, and published in 1851. These consist 
of — pialling by the Sector, New Method of Measurement by the Bight- 
angled Triangle, Beady Method of extracting Boots by Napier's Bods, 
Simple Statement of the Bnles of Algebra, and Simple Statement of the 
Bule of Position, with an additional chapter, supplementary to WAng 
Headu-t'ung's Tseik kob stodn king. The author, who held oflice as 
Intendent of Circuit in Hod-nAn province, acknowledges his obligation 
to Europeans for much of his mathematical knowledge, and states 
that he was especially led to the study by perusing the Leu leth 
ytUn yuin. 

At the present day, there are not a few native scholars given to 
mathematical studies, but it is rarely that the results of their labours ar^ 
given to the publia Some few treatises, however, that have been 
published by authors now living, are calculated to give a very favourable 
impresssion of native genius. Among these, the 9 &1k^ M 9^ ^o6 
nun i chae stodn hed^ in nine books, by ^ ;^ £ Sen Y^w-jln, the pres- 
ent Governor of K^ang-Boo, consists of a series of articles on the 
mensuration of circular and elliptic bodies, trigonometrical formulas, 
and rules for the calculation of eclipses. The same author published 
another small treatise in 1856, entitled £ # ^ ffi j^l Tsabu kSpectdu 
keknfa, being a new method for calculating tables of the several lines 
of Trigonometry, both in natural and logarithmic numbers, which ia 
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foIlo#ed by an article oo the calcalatioa of eectioas of epherioal aad 
«phefoidal t^odies. Theee are fall of original thoaght, aod show the 
work of a niati perfectly at home in this sabject 

Aboat the year 1846, £^ # W ^ Shin-lAa^ a aelf-taaght stodeni, 
issned a 8ii|ull treatise, entitled ^IST fl M ll! ^^^a^ y^n eKin yew^ 
in Which be Bhows by a differential process, that the excess of the 
square over its contained circle, is eqnal to the aggrei(ate of an infinite 
aeries of pyramida In another treatise entitled 9 |g {i S ^^ ^ 
m p^ ho gives new rales for dedaciog the several lines from each other» 
•specially the arc from the secant and tiee versdy which had not been 
given in any previous native work. A few years later another work of Ws 
^^^ fli K Us 9S ^y ^^ ^'^^ 9^^ appeared, being an investigation of 
the theory of L )garitfam4, in which by an original train of thought, he 
has arrived at something like the same resalt as Gregory St Vincent^ 
when he discovered the Qaadratore of the Hyperbola in )^e 17ib 
century. 

'i^i'o H it ffi i£ ^ <^ ^» /i% is a Beady Method for compnting 
Logarithms, by |(| BJ[ Ta^ ELea, in which he discovers as he thinks fiir 
the first time an intermediate table for facilitating the calcalatiun of 
^eommon logarithms. This intermediate table appears to the same aa 
Kapier^s system of logarithms, thongh there is every reason to believe 
that this author was unaware that he had been already forestalled. In 
H Bupplement to the same work he gives a farther refinement of bis 
l^ocess, making great use of the Napierian modulus, which he arrives 
Skt in the course of bis operations. 

Besides the preceding worke, which are all more or lees of 
•eaentific pretensions, there are a number of arithoietical books of a much 
more practical character, intended for instruction in the use of the 
abacus. One of the most elaborate of these is the t|j ft A W H^ & 
K&n tsei^minff swdnfd^ compiled hy tJt'ilMk Oh'^Q Sz^kwei, dnring 
the 17th century, after the model of the Stodn/d fung tsmiff. The Jflf 
m He ^ ICi mdng swdn t&^, drawn up by (| fj^ lAw Lnu, and pub- 
lished in 1714, is much simpler in plan. The M i^ 1^^ ^ tH :k^ 
Stedn fd t'tmff tswng ckh ndn ta tse^en, fmblished in 1800, is an epitome 
of the Sfodn fd twng tsung. The M9^&M JStoun he6 h'i mAnf^ oooft- 
^iled by ^ ^(S ]^ Wo6 Gha6a*chin, in 1818, consists almost entirely 
of directions for the use of the abacus, given in a tabular form. Another 
production of the same class is called the j§ ^ Jf j£ CAi ming moAn 
fa. But probably the most initiatory one of all, is a little book known 
nuerely by the name ||[ ^ Skodn fa. 
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\ The ftH Jl 2b il$ :X: ^ rin;ia5 swdn/U fung t^mg to t^iikn. 

! written in 1833» is a coiuplete tradesman's manual for money transi^r 

I tiona, giving besides the common roles in arithmetic, a most elaboratQ 

\ code of directions for all that regards the receipt and payn^ent of silver. 

One of the most popolar and widely circulated productions of the 
imperial Astronomical Board, is the iDC % X # ft ^'i^ ^i^ <^ft nefy^ 
Aoo, which is a ohronologioal table of the successive emperors of Cbinn, 
from the year E C 2637. For the reigning dynasty* the times of the 24 
solar periods throughout the year are given, from the commencement 
well into the 20th century. This was the first issued in- the early part 
o{ the 18th centnry. Another publication of the same Board is entitled 
theft£«t:iftPftffi^V K'in ting ta'eih eking szSjfA wan nein 
AoOt being an epbemeris of the sun, moon, and five planetSj with the 
places of the moon's perigee, apogee, and nodes. This aeeme to hAve 
originated during the time Sohaal held office^ i^ud is published at re- 
mote intervals But the organ by which this board makes its infloence 
preeminently felt thronghopt the empire is the Almanac, which is 
issaed annually, with the title J^ !K H ^^ ^^ ^^^^> compiled aa the 
title page announces, after the method of the 8o6 le tsing yun. Besides 
the astronomical portion of this epbemeris, however, there is also m 
abundance of astrological notes interspersed to make it acceptable to 
the nation at large. Besides the official volnmCi almaniM^a oompiled 
by private bands are exceedingly numerous. 

The contributions of foreigners to works of this cl«W8| have not 
been extensivei In 1849» Dr. Hobson published a popular digest of 
modern European Astronomy* with the title 3^ ])t K ttt ^^^* ^^^ 
liO bin. This gives a plain view of the solar systemi referring the 
motions of the orbs to the influence of gravitation, aud pointing to 
Qod as the author of all the stupendous works of creation. In 
1859, a translation of aerscbel's ft 9e H Souj sAik 16K " Outlines 
of Astronomy/' in 18 books, was published at Shanghai, with the title 
K Ji Tan feen. In 1858, the it 4^ 9 S ^^ hed Ve mitng appeared, 
which is a compendium of arithmetical roles, including logarithms, with 
a Ubie of the latter up to 10,000. The fC K fl 7W 906 he(f, in 13 
books, iA a translation of De Morgan's ill iH ^ Ti^mo-han Algebra, and 
^« fC tK ttlft IK Tai wi taeih sMh heih, in 18 books, is a translation 
of LoiMDia' Ji f|^ ± LiHn€ih^9tse^ *' Analytical Qeometry and Difiereoti^l 
iod lotagral Caleolos." 

Cei€«tial Charts and Atlases are not at all uncommon, the atars 
beioff diatingoisbed According (0 their acknowledged magnitudes, and 
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separated into constellations, the members of which are coanected to* 
gether by light lines, which seems a more rational, and certainly not 
less efficient method than the pictorial representations on Earopeaa 
charts. A nrap of the heavens in two hemispheres, dirided by the 
ecliptiCi ezecoted originally by Ignatins Eoegler, has been several times 
republished nnder the title f| jS |t M B ^^^9 tabu tmng sing t'od^ 
with a tabulated catalogue of all the stars, giving their latitude and 
longitude. One of the best works of this class is that published in 
1855, under the direction of lA Cba6n-Id, and drawn up by his pupils^ 
with the title {g £^jttSKjftB H^ sing ch'ih tabu king wet fo6 
tod. This contains a planisphere map of the whole celestial globe, two 
maps of the equatorial hemispheres, two maps of the northern and 
southern circumpolar regions, and twenty-four plates of the remaining 
portion of the heavens, divided into so many equal parts. Every degree 
of right ascension and declination is marked by a red line ; and the 
stars of each constellation are numbered. In 1861, a large chart in 
two hemispheres was published by /; j^ Liih Ydn, the principal 
compiler of the preceding, and with the same title. This has a cati^ 
logue annexed, which is disfignred by the prevailing tendency to 
astrological indications. A new chart of the heavens in two equatorial 
hemispheres was published by m ^ YS T'ang, in 1847, entitled (g JH 

ltl« % ^ B ^^^ ^^9 ^^'^^ ^^^^ tse&en fod, with a general list of the 
constellations, giving the number of stars in each. The same anthor 
has pulilished maps of the whole celestial sphere in 24 sections. 

7. The singular class of writings included in the denomination 
ID} fj^ Shuh soSy ** Divination,'' claim, and apparently with good reason, 
a hereditary descent from the Ytk king, the most ancient of the Classics. 
The art seems to have been much practised in China like most other 
nations in former times ; but althongh the historical works give extensive 
details on the subject under the term of Wob king, few separate treatises 
of a very early date are preserved. During the Sung dynasty the 
practice experienced a vigorous revival, and some books were then 
written on the subject, which have become standards of appeal. 

The Yuen dynasty also produced its authors in this class, one of 
the best known of whose productions is* the 9k9LM9t ^'^ sedng t'od 
shtoff, in six books, by ^ g| Cbano: Lk. These books treat respectively 
of, — ^the Original Hd Vo6 and Vi ihoo^ two fignres consisting of a 
certain arrangement of numbers and said to have appeared miraculonsly 
to the two ancient sages Fuh-he and the Great YA, the Primitive 
Strokes of the Diagrams in the Yih king, an Elucidation of the Use of 
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the DtviniDg Straws, the Nambers Inherent in FormSj the Strokes of 
the DiagrAms, and the Nameration of Degrees. The reference of the 
treatise is to every kind of affair, celestial and terrestrial, with special 
direction for the computation. 

'^^^ M X iSr S ^^ y^^^ ^^ hing^ in 120 books, appears to 
have been written in the former part of the 8th centary, by 4B d^ S IS 
K*eA-t'aQ-sdh-t'fi^ Gtotamsida, a Hindoo who held the office of imperial 
historiographer. The great bulk of this work consists of rales for the 
divinatory art, and that chiefly astrological, being little prized on 
this acconnt by the Chinese; bat as an antiqoity it retains its value, 
containing as it does the substance of many earlier writings, which 
are aow to be found nowhere else. The most important part, 
however, is the 103rd to the 105th books, which give the only detailed 
account we have of several ancient systems of chronology. Among 
these the :^ 41 S ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ system of Hindoo chronology, 
translated from an Indian work by the anthor. This gives the Hindoo 
decimal notation and a number of arithmetical rules used by that 
people* The modern editions have an introductory note by ^ *-* J!S 
Chang Yih-he, dated 1617, who states an ancient copy to have been 
discovered inside a Buddhist image, by his brother ; since that period 
it has been several times republished. 

The practice of Geomancy is also as old as the Christian era, bat 
although there is a small treatise on this subject, entitled the ^ fl[ 
TsiA Aingy attributed to the ancient Hw&ng-ti, which is of coarse an 
utterly fiBibuIons ascription, and was doubtless added long after the 
book was written, which appears to have been during the Sang dynasty, 
yet this is thought to contain more of the spirit of the ancient art than 
any other writing extant The subject is on the selection of sites for 
dwelling houses. 

^he K M S ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ small work on the selection of 
sites, by means of the indications of nine stars, written by |§ ^ K 
Y&ng K£w-ptn of the Tang dynasty. This is generally published with 
a supplementary work by the same author, entitled ft ft £ litng 
king^ in which the principles of the art are investigated, and ten 
questions on the subject answered. 

^1^^ ^ H 5C 8i Sing h'iyuin choo, in eight books, is an elaborate 
treatise on the geomantic art, by |f; J$ Heii K'wan, who completed the 
work in 1786. 

^'^^ B^ Sft ^ ft ^^^ y^W ^^<^ ^^9 is ^ treatise on Geomancy, by 
IK A H ^^'^ Tsih-t'a^, pablidbed in 1795. This is in two parts, the 
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ftf 8t of which tfeatd of the seleetioii of dites for tombs, td Which {« 
appended a tract on divitiattoti by the appeatraace of the waters, illcifl^ 
trated by a seHes of 46 plans and a short description, entitled 2p |fb 
ig^ gf Pinff ydng pi ckk The second part is oocofnud wkh mles for 
determining the sites of ptitate dwellings and )KibliA buildings of 
prions kinds* 

The H S ^^ ^'^' ^ prodnctioa of the Tang dynasty, is a shoft 
treatise on the technicalities of divination by the tortoise. 

^^ h i^ Bl^ ^ P^ /^ tBidng k'aSbu is a treatise on divination by 
the tortoise, written by $| !>S HoA Hen of the present dyaasityw Tbia 
gives a historical exposition of the practice, which appears to ha^e lieen 
always resorted to on importaat oocastons in tine earliest period of 
history, and is fi'eqnently noticed in the 8ho6 king. 

The ^ ^ ffs ^ H Z^ ^(?2< ekung ming ^loo is cousidered the oldest 
Book of Fate extant. L^ Hea^chnng the eommentalor, who liv«d 
dnring the Tang, states in his preface, that the n nolens of tbe work 
was originally written by f| |^ -^p Kwel Kilh-tssi, nn author who Uvod 
tpefore the Christian era. The earlier editions having been long loet, 
the copies that have come down to as ate extracted from the Ywn^lKf 
id tein. The first book bears evittaoce of having been written dnrittg 
the Tang, bat the after part is very different io Btyle, and is geoeflmlly 
believed to have been added dnring the Song, hb Hen^ohnng is iiepnted 
to )iave been eminently snccessfol in the catonlatfon of MtivitM^ the 
data required by his process being merely the Year, Month, and Day^ 

similar character to the preceding, the original part being from some 
nnknown hand dnriog the Sang. The commentary which forms by fiMr 
the larger portion is by ^ ^ Sfi Sen Tsz^plng, an anther of the same 
dynasty, with whom originated the method of the Pa fsstf or "Sight 
Characters," now commonly nsed. These oonsiift of two (^lical cbar- 
ttcters each for the Year, Month, Day, and Hoor of a person^s biHli. 
Three other commentaries were written an the text of this work dnring 
the Snng. Those of ]£ S * Wa«g Tlng-kwaag md^±hb rftng 
have not been preserved in a separate fiMni, bnt the &nddh»t priest 
■^ H Tan-yang has embodied a considerable part of their remarks in 
his commentary, which is entitled HiH^ ^^fH MMiSi ^ ^^ 
tBzi san ming seaou seik fo6 cho6. In tbts he eodeavonrs to illiistarake 
the principles of the art by the doctrines of the YiA king. 

"Ihe H 'i^ ^ SI K ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ f^^ ^^ ^ similar prodnction to the 
preceding) written tinring the Snng dynasty^ with a ^ooomestsiy viMh 
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the old copies attribute lo fi^ 9f Yd K'o, the correctness of which, how- 
ever) hM been doabted. Whoever may have been the writer, he follows 
Ibe teaching of Sen Tsc6*ptng, giving special prominence to the selected 
ttonth in the calcolation of nativities. 

Besides the Feen po6 chin yuin, by S68 Puog-tsoA, previonsly men- 
tJoned) there is another volnme extant with the same title by Nicolas 
SnM^cfiski, having the additional woids A fit K J^ ^^ V^ 
This is an astrological treatise in three parts, apparently translated 
Itom some fiaropeaa book on the snbject. The first part contains the 
general principles of the art; the second is oocopied with astronomical 
fbrniahs, ehiefiy in spherical trigonometry ; and the last part contains 
drafts of fifteen faorosoo|«e8 with explanatory details. It is difficnlt to 
mide^tatid what conld have been the missionary's motive in giving this 
to th^ Chinese, marked as it is bv all the absnrdtties that characterized 
tiie system in the West two ^entnries asro. 

The 4* Bf S S Chung Be ting ydou^ in 12 books, by {% |K iK £ 
Tuag^cwei, published in 1802, is a Book of Fate, in which the author 
^odeavoars to combine the excellencies of the native and Weston 
usthods^ It is divided into five pnrts, i. e., On the Earopean Horo- 
^Mf^y GHoe to Oeiestial Science, Limited Views of Astronomy, Essential 
Views ^ Rite, and Knowledge necessary for the Selection of Times. A 
f;ood deal of the book is seli^tions from the publications of Smogolenski 
and S^ Fnng-tsod. 

"^^^ ^Jim$i% S%e feen Vahi yin fo6, by ^|| fff Wod Wei- 
gO, is a eet of plates of the stars with astrological notes api>ended. 

^^ 4£ 5C f^ 9 ^^^ y^^ Fi ohS ifi <^D astrological compendium, 
by If H ^ Shoo K^-ying, an anthor of the present djmasty, who seems 
to teve ttade himself tolerably well acqaainted with the Earopean 
Mtttroemy i&tiodiiced at the end of the Ming. 

'^^^ it ft H :& ff HeS ki pein fang shoo, in 86 books, is the 
aAthonaed gnide to divination, pnblished ooder imperial patronage in 
the 3^ear 1741. A less -complete work of the same character had been 
iBsaed from the supreme tribunal in 1688, with the title S ff ^ H 
•Anite fwl fnng nhoo^ hot in conseqnence of the many inaccuracies and 
defects, it was thought essential to the efficiency of the state ritual, that 
a new Wdk sfaoald be draws up, more complete in its details, to serve 
as « standard ef appeal. The theory of this oocnlt art, which is based 
on the permutation of a series of cycles, is eiacidated under the heads, — 
First Principle, BecogniBed Laws, Tabulated Canons, Suitable and 
Ifli^eper Occasions^ Transactiioii of Aftiin}} Qe&eral Boles, Yew Tables, 
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Month Tables, Day Tables, Advantageons Application, with an Appendix 
and Correction of Errors. Besides the astronomical portion of the state 
calendar, a considerable part is occnpied with the determination of days 
and times, for the various affairs of life, pnblic and private, which are 
all calcnlated by the rules laid down in this work, it being also nnder 
the control of the Astronomical Board. The imperial edition is printed 
in a very handsome style in black and red ; bnt there are many smaller 
and mnch inferior issnes published by private enterprize. 

The i; tt S Tai w^. king, in 20 books, by ^ )|| B, WSn Tsteng- 
fang, pahlished abont 1628, is a strangely unintelligible system of divina- 
tion, compounded from a fanciful play on the symbols of the Yih king. 
It is divided into 100 articles, composed of — 1 Pervading Principles, 12 
Auxiliaries, 16 Diagrams, 64 Superimposed Standards, and 4 Tables. 
It is the opinion of native critics that the compiler* has extracted a 
great deal more out of the doctrine of the sages as contained in the 
above classic, than it was originally intended to embrace. 

"^^^ 3^3tCAJlftffftllS ^^'^ ^^» ^^ ^^% ^^^ ^'^^i ^^<*A 
yaou^ in 80 books, by )( ^ Hw&ug Ting, published in 1668, is a labors- 

ions accumulation of details regarding the art of divination, chiefly io 

connection with astronomical and meteorological science. The anther, 

who rose to the rank of a military general near the close of the Ming 

dynasty, compiled this work in his old age, but there is nothing of a 

scientific character to be found in it 

The JCicWL YtUa neu king is a small work of an astrological char- 
acter, bearing a superscription which professes it to have been delivered 
by the ancient Hw4ng-td There is no evidence and not the slightest 
probability of such an antiquity. On the contrary, there is much roason 
to believe that it is a comparatively recent production. The object of 
the book is the selection of nuptial days and hours, according to the 
positions of certain stars. 

The il $ flt S ^ ff Sedng keih pe yaou fung ehoo^ in 29 books, 
by ^ IS Wei K^^n, published in 1721, is a most elaborate code of 
rules for the discrimination of lucky and unlucky days, by means of the 
Qsual conventional system of cycles and symbols. It was republished 
in 1797. 

The H ^ S IK S^^ ^^^ f^ pi* '^^ oiu^ books, by ||[ |g Ch*to 
W&n, published in 1697, is a comprehensive digest of the art of divina- 
tion under three sections ; the first or Celestial section treats of the 
determination of days and hours, the second or Terrestrial is on the 
aelection of sites^ and the third or Human is an oracle of fate* The 
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anthor has diligently accnmnlated all that he conid of a scieotifio 
character as a basis for his work» in which he has been most saccessfal 
hi the first sectioa, which contains some interesting notices of ancient 
Chinese astronom]^. 

The Iff fH Minff shoo is a Book of Dreams^ written dnring the 
Tang, being a concise interpretation of various omens presented to 
the sleeper. 

The 9 iSfk^ Milng ehen yih cAi, in seven books, written by ||[ ^ 
^ Ch'in Sz^yato in 1562, is a Book of Dreams, with methods of 
interpretation. 

8. The next class in this division of literatare is termed fl^i^ E 
sk&A^ ^' Arts," embracing a list of works which indicate no mean degree 
of advancement in the scale of civilization. However the Chiuese may 
differ from Western nations in matters of mere convention, the fact that 
they have methodical treatises of more than a thousand years stand- 
ing, on Painting, Writing, Masic, Engraving, Archery, Dancing, and 
kindred snbjects, ought snrely to secure a candid examination of the 
state of such matters among them, before subjecting them to an in- 
discriminate condemnation. 

Painting must have taken root at least early in the Christian era, 
as we have literary records of the art as old as the 5th century. An 
elaborate treatise in 10 books appeared dnring the Tang, entitled S fC 

2 il IB I^^^ to^ ^^^9 ^^ ^^9 by $S S tt Chang Yen-yuto. The 
first three books give a variety of details, historical and descriptive, 
regarding the art, with particular reference to a hereditary collection 
of paintings in the family of the author. The remaining portion is , 
occupied with biographical sketches of celebrated painters. 

The S jll IB ^^^ cKi peen, in six books, is a treatise on the art of 
Writing, by ;j|c J| ^ Choo Ch'&ng-w5n, an author of the Sung dynasty. 
This consists chiefly of extracts from preceding authors classified 
according to the subject matter, with additional remarks by the 
compiler. The different sections are on, — the Study of the Character, 
Rules for Writing, Miscellaneous Disquisitions, Classification of Grades, 
Becord of Excellencies, Accumulation of Treasures, Lapidary Inscriptions, 
and the Use of Instrnments. 

^b^ H 3^ S^^^ /S is a guide to the art of writing, by g^ |y| )|| 
06wYftng-seuen, of the Tang, who lays down particular directions for 
the formation of an elegant and symmetrical character. 

The i^ 5i! ff fll Bwdng sung shoo Ink is a series of notices of the 
Susg dynasty caligraphersi by H ^ Tting Shi, with the date 1242. 
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The present edition was published in 1794, from the only known eopy 
extaot, a manascript Tolome dated 1367, in which there are a few 
lacnnsa. 

There is a short essay hj ^^ ^ Lk Y&og-ping of the Tang; 
dynasty, on the formation of the Seal Character, entitled |^ ^ Liin 
cktien. 

The 5EL + :^ tt H j£ TTod shih lnh chung shoofH, by j|t H Wei 
S&h, of the Tang, is a record of 66 different kinds of writing which had 
been osed in China, among which we. find two foreign systems—thd' 
Onigoar and the Sanscrit The greater part of those named, howeter, 
are nnknown at the present day, and as he does not give specimens, it 
has been thought that there is ranch of it imaginary. 

The S ft in IV Seuen hd shod pod, in 20 books, consists of speoir 
mens of the caligraphy of snccessive ages contained in the imperial 
archives in the early part of the 12th century. The last three speci* 
mens are the work of Ij^ ;)$( Ts'a^ King, 1j^ -(; Ts'ai F()en, and ^ ^ M^ 
Fdh, who are thonght to be the compilers of the work. The whole is 
classed nnder the following heads: — Autographs of Emperors and 
Princes, Specimens of the Seal aod Official Hands^ Specimens of the 
Pattern Hand, Specimens of the Running Hand, Specimens of the Ab- 
breviated Hand, and Specimens of the Intermediate Hand. 

The ^ 4|I|B 91b ^^^ ^^ P^ ^^^ ^ & short essay on paintinir, 
with the name of £ m W&ng Wei, an author who lived at the begin- 
ning of the 8th century. The style of the composition, however, is not 
that of the Tang writers, and it is thonght to have been written during 
the latter part of the Snng dynasty. i 

The delineation of the Bamboo is a favonrite and much cultivated 
art among the Chinese. A standard work on this subject is the ft V If fll 
CA^ po4 tsednjf Ink, in seven books, by ^ fQ Lft K*an, published in 
1299. The original edition is lost, and the modern copies are taken 
from the Yung Id td tein It is divided into four sections, vi^. Oatline 
Drawings of the Bamboo, Ink Paintings of the Bamboo, Drawings of the 
Bamboo nnder Various Conditions, and Drawings of Various Species of 
Bamboa Besides a minute analysis of the art of drawing this plant, 
there is an elaborate investigation of the character and properties of the 
different kinds in existence. The illustrations, which are exceedingly 
numerous, are very exact representations of nature. 

The ^ H ffwd kein is a small work on the history of paiatinf t 
yy from the beginning of the 3rd century down to the Yuen dynasty, by 
jg I'ang Hdw, published in 1328. There is ft short aoooant ^f the 
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art in Foreign natioDS, add some miscellaneons disqaisitlons at the end. 
Throngbont the work the aathor discusses the characteristics, of the 
several schools, aud affords a guide to the discriminatioa of sparioas 
prodoctioDS. 

The fly S r«w keik, hy %j^ Ch'ing Yan, of the Yaen dynasty, 
is a descriptive acconnt of the different styles of chirography, from the 
earliest period down to the time when the author lived. There is a 
commentary on it by f^l^ ^ L6w Yfew-tlng, an author of the same 
dynasty. 

^he ■ ft 9 IE To6 hwiiy paou kein, written by S S^ g He& i/ 
W&n-yen, about the middle of the 14th century, is a brief account of 
celebrated painters, from the time of the incient Hw&ng-t^ down to 
the Yuen inclusive, numbering more than 1,500 names in all. There 
is a supplementary book, professedly written hy i^ ^ H&u Qang in 
1519, embracing 107 of the Ming artists, but as some of these flourished 
posterior to the given date, it is presumed that additions have been 
made by a later hand. The book commences with the productions of 
!i[ ^ Senen tsnng, ^ ^ He6n tsung, and ^ ^ Hea6u tsung, three of 
the Ming emperors. 

^^^ j£ K it ff ^^ ^^^^ ^'^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ treatise on the art of 
writing, by ^ ||^ Chang Shin, wh6 lived towards the close of the 14th 
century. It is divided into 10 sections, on — Eight Rules, Adjustment 
of 'Proportions, Appliances, Appearance of the Page, Imitation of the 
Ancients, Employment of Styles, Distinction of Hands, Nomenclature, 
Efficient Instruments, and General Remarks. 

^^^ m ft ^ ^ ^^^ ^'^ P^'^ ^^^' which professes to have been >/ 
written by ^ g^ J( Lfe Tsz£-chin, about the end of the 7th centur}', is 
little more than a catalogue of 121 painters, divided into 10 classes. 
That a book with a similar title was written by this author, there is 
good reason to believe; but the conclusion reached by criticism is that 
the original has been long lost, and the present is a spurious production, 
drawn up during the Ming. 

The K 2 CK K Shoo hwd p6 pS consists of a series of strictures ^ 
by 1^ &k Sun Kwftng, a writer of the Ming dynasty, on W4ng Sz6- 
ching's criticisms of a collection of specimens of caligraphy and paint- 
ing, ancient and modern. The work remained in manuscript till 1740, 
when it was arranged and published by ^ ^ ^ Sun Tsung-p'o6 and 
id ^ fit Sun Tsung-leen, two descendants of the author, distant six 
generations. There is a supplement by the same author, published 
under a similar arrangement. 
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The ff j£ iSi sT ^^^ f^ y^ y^Ti is a treatise on the art of writing', 
^y ^ ^ He&Dg Muh, of the Ming dynasty, who extoU the specimens 
of the Tbin (4th and 5th centuries), as the most perfect and exemplary. 
It is divided into 17 sections, on — A Review of the Art, Ancient and 
Modern Pecaliarities, Distinction of Hands, Form and Taste, Order and 
Style, Talent and Acquirement, Rules, Invariability and Mntability; 
Correct Form and Pecaliarities, Harmonions Medium, Age and Yonth, 
Elegant Transformations, Spirit, Adoption and Rejection, Order of 
Manipulation, Use of Instruments, and Intelligent Perception, 

The ^ -^ IS X IB ^^^9 t%^^ seaou hed ke, in eight books, was 
written by Sun Oh'ing-tsili, in the 4th, 5th, and 6th months of the year 
^li6dO^E&ng tszfe,) as the title implies. This consists chiefly of a critical 
examination of a collection of paintings and specimens of writing in his 
possession. The author, who was 70 years old when he wrote this, 
shows a good share of acnteness in passing judgment on these works 
of art. The first three books are occupied with specimens of caligraphy 
and paintings, from the Tsin to the Ming ; the four following books are 
on ancient stone inscriptions; and the last book treats of specimens of 
these arts in the possession of others, which he had examined. A series 
of strictures were written on the above in 1713 by jiif jt$ H6 Cho, with 
the title ^ ^ It X IB 4$ Kdng tazi seaou hed he keadu^ in which he 
corrects numerous errors and traces the subsequent history of many of 
the specimens which have now found their way into other hands. 

The SC tIS IS JC ^ Keang tsun seaou hed luh is a descriptive record 
of a large number of paintings and specimens of writing, from the Tsin 
to the Ming dynasty, drawn up by Kaou Sz^-k'g in the year 1693, after 
his retirement from office, having been engaged as confidential secretary 
to the emperor. The author enters minntely into the merits of the 
several pieces as works of art, examining also the materials, dimensions, 
and other particulars, and gives facsimiles of the seals of the various 
connoisseurs who had passed their judgment on them. 

The # ifr ^ IF i IB Habu kob t'dng shoo hwd ki, by jj|^ R fg 
Taou Tsd-han, drawn up in 1699, with a short supplement eight years 
later, is a descriptive account of the paintings and writings in his own 
family establishment, the Ha5u ko6 t'4ng at Hangchow. 

The ft ^ £ € K ICwa^ yu t'dng te pS is a criticism on a collec- 
tion of specimens of writing and painting, ancient and modern, by £ ^ 
jjgf W&ng Wilu-ch'S, a famous caligrapher of last century, and published 
in 1831. There are a few ancient lapidary inscriptions reviewed in the 
course of the work. 
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The ^^ 0i Ming kwd Inh, in eight books, is a series or short 
notices of the painters dnring the Ming dyuasty, classified accordiDg to 
their works, drawn up by ^ ^ Sen Sin. 

^^^ It Wk ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ short treatise on the art of painting, by 
^.]| Knug lledu of the present dynasty, in which the attention of the 
stadent is drawn towards the salient points of pictorial representation. 

The 2 ^ Ilwd tseuen is an essay on painting, by ^ J[ jl|^ T& 
Chnng^kwang, a modern anthor, who takes a general review of the art, 
criticising its varions (ihases of development. 

The H j£ |§ ^ Shoo fa y(Syhn is a treatise on writing, by 5^ "^ 
Sling Tsaon, an anthor of the present dynasty. This begins with a 
general discourse on the art, which is followed by replies to certain 
queries pertaining to the subject ; after which are articles on the origin 
of the Written Character, on the Pattern Hand, the Running Hand, and 
the Abbreviated Hand. 

The $ $ S S Shoo heS tseS yaou is a treatise on the art and 
history of writing, by j^ Jg^ j^ Clioo L^-chiug, bearing date 1800, in 
which the anthor enters into all the requisites for the perfection of the 
system. 

^^^ dl 9 JS IE tt Slum tsing keu hwd lun is a treatise on 
painting, written abont the close of the last century, by j^ ]|| Fang 
Henn, who dilates on the pecnliarities of the art in ancient and modern 
times, giving extensive quotations from writers on the subject in 
preceding ages. 

Ancient seals have formed a subject of study with a class of con- 
noisseurs, who have been careful to preserve the various kinds of seal 
character in all their purity. The $ IJ^ |B ^^ ^ob peen, by Wo6-k'ew 
Yen of the Tnen, is an examination of ancient works on seals. The 
first part is a disquisition on the character, which is followed by nine 
sections, — on the Seaou ehuen or "Lesser Seal Character," Bells and 
Vases, Ancient Character, Stone Inscriptions, Instruments, (Correction 
of Errors, Official Hand, Origin of Letters, and Distinct Origins. After 
these, directions are given for cleaning the seal and stamping with oil. 
There is a volume of supplementary remarks to the preceding, with 
the title H #t IJ^ H Snh he6 kob peen, written by jiif ^ Hd Cliin of the 
present dynasty, jj^ ^ Kwei FtLh, an anthor of the last century, has 
written three successive supplements to the first part of the same work, 
entitled respectively 1^ H + 5. ^ ^^'^ *^^ *^'*^ ^ob keu, H ifl| H "f* 
3L ^ Tsai snh san shih wob keu, and fi ^ 81 H + £ 9t Chung ting 
mh san shi/i wob keu. 
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The -j^f '^ 31 i Koo Icin yin s/ii, by ^ 'j^ Sen Kwaa of the Ming, 
is a short treatise on seals, ancient and modern, in which the author 
attempts an analysis of a namber of characters, bnt not always with 
very satisfactory resnlts. 

The fp A flf y^n Ji^ chueny written by Chow Leang-kang, at the 
beginning of the present dynasty, is a series of sketches of npwards of 
sixty seal engravers, in which the characteristics of the work of each 
artist are discussed. 

The ^ If^ Yin tehn, in eight books, written in the early part of the 
present dynasty, ^by ^f^JH Choo S6&ng-hedu, a descendant of Ciioo 
Cb'&ug-wSn above mentioned, is a historical summary regarding seals, 
with a selection from the writings of other authors on the same subject. 
It is divided in 12 sections, on — the Origin of the Usage, Construction, 
Conferment by the Emperor, Hereditary Transmission, Historial Sum- 
mary, General Record, Various Disquisitions, Miscellaneous Remarks, 
Critical Discourse, Engraving, Instruments Employed, and Odes and 
Essays. The author's critical acumen is but common-place, and his 
selections from history are frequently little to the point 

The IS #t ^ ^ Ckuen heO chh ndn, by Jg g jg ChacJu Hwan- 
kwang of the Ming, is a treatise on the seal character, with special 
reference to the engraver's art. 

The PO S|t H Dt Yin ckang tseih shwd, by "fl- ||| Kan Yang of the 
Ming, is an elaborate treatise on the characteristics of the seals of 
several dynasties and of various materials, with remarks on the 
peculiarities of the character and the styles of cutting. 

The f|J :X ^ 1. Yin wdn ICahu led, by ||Jg Jf Kene U.b6w, is 
a critical and antiquarian examination of the seal literature, published 

in 1756. 

Among the minor essays on seals and seal-engraving are — the ^ ^ 
Yin chK by 5g jft Ch'ing Yu^n ; the ^% Yin king, by J^ fHj Choo 
V^kw ; the ^ J|L S 1^ Yin chang yaou lun, by the same author ; the 
3K IB + H S- Chueyi Kih skill san led, by 3^ H ^ Yuen San-seuen ; 
the HJ jjt ^ Yin chang k'abu, by Fang E-ch6; the fft if ^ |^ fp Tun 
habu fang Itin yin, by ^ ^fc ft Wod Seen-shing ; the ^ ^ Skw6 chuen, 
by it $ Heii Yi\ug ; the ^^ Yin peen, by iS 9( Jf Kaou Tsih-h<5w ; 
the fp ^ Yin shah, by the same author; the fP i| gt Yin tseen shwd^ 
by ^ IS Sen K6en ; the ^^tSti&Lnh shoo yuin k\ by % %jgi Sun 
Kwan«:-t8o5 ; the ]& ^ fP $f i^o6 kin yin che, by the same author ; the 
3K fP S Sfc Chuen yin f& wi, by the same ; the 7^" fP ^ JIL J^od yin 
k'abu led, by 5 - S8 H64 Yih-keu ; the pp IB; Yin shwd, by fijCH 
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Ch'in LSen ; and the ^ $ ff £ Tin hid iic&n kSen, by $| ^ fl Fung 
Ch'iog-hwny. 

The H iSr 9 15 '^^^^ A^ y^ f^^* 1^ 10 books, compiled by fHI^ 
>jfe P'wan Yti-k€€, in 1607, is a large collection of ancient seals, prin- 
cipally of the Han dynasty, stamped in red with oil, having a concise 
description to each printed in bine. A nnmber of impressious are 
given at the end as nndecipherable, among which are two in the Yuen 
dynasty Mongolian character. 

The ]^ l|ff fp J|L Zea keen yin m, by ft 3!t Iff To6 WSn-kwan, 
published last centnry, is a collection of impressious in red, from private 
seals bearing selections from the well-known tract H( f| 3lC l^tn 
chili wdn, 

'^^^ 91 ^ R) S -^^^ ^'^^ff !/^^ tsungy in eight books, is a collection 
of red stamps from brass seals of the time of the Han, compiled by {£ 
Jg^ ]fe Wang K'^-shuh, The letter-press portion is printed in green. 

> The ^ fPI ff ^ ^ Yi/i t/u keen yin poo is a collection of red 
impressions from seals engraved by |^ f| |j| Ts'a^ Kwdn-I6w, and 
published by him in 1839. 

Apart from the class of works which are devoted to the theory of 
music, there is another section treating more especially of the manipula- 
tion of instruments and other technicalities, works of this character 
being referred to the present class. Among the earliest of these is the 
18 M H KeSkod Inh^ a treatise on beating the drum, written by ||f j|t 
Nd.n Oh5, about the middle of the 9th century. The first part recounts 
the introduction of the drum into China, which it states to have been 
originally derived from the nations of central Asia ; it gives historical 
notices of the varieties of the instrument and concludes with a lint of 
129 symphonies, a large portion of which are seen by their names to be 
of Indian origin. 

■ 

Tiie ^Jli^iSk YS fob tsa Ink is a small work written about the 
close of the 10th centnry by ^ ^ fl[ T'wan Gan-t?6& This com- 
mences with a discourse on music of various kinds, after which follow 
a series of articles on dancing and dramatic representation, sncceeded 
by remarks on musical instruments and songs and concluded by an 
outline description of twenty-eight airs. This is an interesting memento 
of the state of the art durin^c the Tang, by one who was practically 
familiar with the subject of which he wrote. 

The ^$S ^^ ^^^ P^ ^^ t^iien, in 10 bo^)k», by ^ H ]£ YAng 
Pea5n-chiug. first published in 1573, is an extensivie c^illectiou of airs 
for the K!in or Chinese lyre, with critical remarks extracted from a 
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great nnmber of preceding writers on the snhject. There are some 
additions to the more modern issnes. 

The ZL^ ^ti t/irA heany k'in poo is a treatise on the lyre, in 10 
books, written by j|| ^ fjjl Ts^ang Wan-heau and published in 1833. 
This commences with some necessary instructions t)r the learner, 
which are followed by full particulars regarding the names of musical 
compositions, a catalogue of works treating ou the same subject, aud 
a long list of artisans famous for the manufacture of the instrument ; 
a nnmber of airs are given in the ordinary Chinese notation, and the 
last four books are occupied with a series of airs written in the peculiar 
notation employed only for the lyre, every character being a composite 
of several simpler ones, put together in a way quite foreign to those 
of common literature, but are so constructed as to speak plainly to the 
eye of the performer. 

The i|i 41 A 19 ^'i^ ^^ P^ ^^i^ ^8 & series of eight rules for per- 
forming ou the lyre, by ig ^ Ch'ing Heung. 

The 9 S -^ :^ ^ J<^'tn shing shih lukfd, by ^ |K Chwang Tsin, 
consists of sixteen rules on the same subject. 

The ^ H Shdy shoo is a treatise on archery, by j^ S ^^ ^^b 
of the Ming, and consists, in great part, of selections from the works of 
preceding writers on this art It commences with a series of official 
documents relative to the war department, after which the Rules of 
Archery are given, followed by sections on the Method of Archer}^ 
Equestrian Archery, and the Archery Rites. There is much confusion 
in the arrangement of the quotations. 

The S. Tie S Wob milh king, by ^ H L6 Gaon of the Tang, is a 
short treatise on an ancient game performed by throwing up five pieces 
of wood cut in a certain form. It was originally published with plates 
and rules, but these are now wanting. This game seems to have been 
as old as the Christian era, but it is thought the work in question is 
not a true description of the ancient practice, the author having drawn 
very much on imagination. There is a commentary on it by % jjfE 
Yu6n Kih. 

9. The next class of works in this division is comprised under the 
designation ^ H Poo luh, " Re pertories of Science, etc.," a name first 
ased by ;)t 3J Yew M6w, a scholar of the 12th century, in the catalogue 
of his family library. In the book catalogues of previous ages, the 
productions in question were somewhat unnaturally introduced as ap- 
pendages to other classes; and what appeared as excrescences in the 
earlier arraugementn, are now placed together in a separate category. 
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One of the oldest of the chiss is the 7J iK4 ^ Taou kein lnh^ written 
kv 1!^ 9A :^ T'aou Huuj; kiut]^ about the end of the 5th century, beinj^ 
a historical record of the maimfuctnre of famous swords. These we find 
to have been raostlj' of cast metal, either iron, copper, or gohl ; but 
some are meutioued as being fabricated of stone, and the inscriptions 
were sometimes of inlaid gold. The book begins with notices of the 
swords, single and two-edged, of the emperors and princes from the 
Great Yu down to the Leang dynasty ; a section follows on the swords of 
contemporary petty States ; next are the swords of Generals of the Woo 
dynasty, succeeded by those of Generals of tbe Wei dynasty. Although 
the prevailing evidence is in favour of the genuineness of this work, yet 
there are some things in it that show it to have been somewhat altered 
since it left the hand of T'aou Hung-klng. 

Tbe ^ ^ Thmg lah is an analogous record to the preceding, regard- 
ing metal vases, by K ^ Yu L6, who lived in the first half of the 6th 
centary ; it is thought, however^ that some additions have been made 
to it since the author's death. There are historical notices of a few 
before the Christian era, but the main part belong to the Han and 
subsequent dynasties ; memoranda being generally preserved of the cast- 
ing, the dimensions, and the inscription. 

Even before the time of Confucius there are indications of some 
attention being paid to the study of antiques, and almost every century 
since that period has produced its collectors. The many revolutions 
which have taken place in the empire, and the frequent discovery of 
hidden relics of the past, have given a zest to such enquiries and called 
forth much critical ingenuity. The most extensive work on this subject 
now in circulation is the It ft "HI iSf B 'Sf^w^w h6 pd kod fad, in 30 
books, compiled by 3E IS W^ng Fo6 and others at the commencement 
of the 12th century. This consists of a large collection of vases, cups, 
mirrors, etc., belonging to the period from the Chow to the Han, both 
inclusive. Every article is illustrated by a plate, and fac-similes of all 
the inscriptions are given ; the substance of the descriptive portion of 
the work, however, is chiefly selections from preceding writers, and 
betrays a want of judgment on the part of the compilers, which detracts 
much from its value as a critical production. The accurate representa* 
tions which are given of the vessels, however, render it a guide to the 
antiqnary of considerable importance. 

The Jl lU T& ^ % Tseaou ahan koo ting k'abu is an investigation 
relative to the ancient Chow vase at Silver Island, noticed above (pp. 
43, 101), compiled by ^ ]|g Chang Cha6n, abont the middle of last 
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century, from the notices of I j; Jg^ Wfi,ng Sz6-ltih and ^ f^ Lin 
Keili, two precediuo^ writers. 

The ^ ^ M 'S %WL ^^^ ^^ tseuen kung wd ke is an acconnt 
of nn old brick found in a field near the capital of Shen-se, in 1721, by 
Liii T'unpr, who converted it into an ink pallet The attention of anti- 
qaarie.M liuvinc^ been drawn to the article, it was considered a genniae 
relic of the Han, having formerly occupied a place in an imperial palace 
bnilt before the Christian era. The acconnt is drawn np by Lin Keib, 
the brother of the finder. 

The ^ ^ ^ Kin ahik Ki is a treatise on antiques in metal, stone, 
and earthenware, compiled by ^ ^ g Chang Yen-ch'ang and publish- 
ed in 1778. This work, which is got up in a neat style, including an 
appendix and 8nf)plementary section, contains engravings and critical 
descriptions of 81 articles, many of them interesting from historical 
association. 

The +/?;g^^l6rSJ^ia Shih Ink cJCdng U fdng koo k'i 
k'wan sliih^ by ^ \^ Tseen TSeu, published in 1726, is a collection of 
49 ancient metal vases, cups, and other ornaments, from the time of 
the Chow to the Tang, with a short description annexed to each. The 
following year the same author issued, by way of appendix to the above, 
the ^ ^ # ^ ff i^ fid ^ Hivdn kwa pa4 shih keen king ming tseih 
luh, which consists entirely of plates of ancient mirrors with descrip- 
tions, embracing the same period as the preceding. 

Vwan skill, in 10 books, by Yu6n Yu^u, published in 1804, is a very 
extensive collection of fac-similes of inscriptions on bells, vases, ancient 
vessels, and instruments, all critically examined and deciphered. 

'^^^ H^ 1^ ^ ^ ^ ^ M Kiw koo tsing skdy kin akik t'o6 is an- 
other collection of a similar character, including also ancient coins, 
seals, bricks, etc., and giving an engraving of every article described. 
It was published in 1818 by gK jg Ch'in King. 

The "^1^ m ^^^ ^^"^ P'^^ ^^ * treatise on objects of vertu, by 
JK ^ Kaou Leen, including notices of ancient porcelain, jade cornelian, 
crystal, glass, pearls, amber, coral, tortoise-shell, ivory, mother-of-pearl, 
and other rarities. 

John Terence, the Jesuit missionary of mathematical celebrity, has 
left a treatise on machinery with the title ^ S H ^ ICS kU foo shwd^ 
which he translated orally from a European work, while it was put 
into the literary form by J ^ W&ng Ch'ing, a native scholar, and 
published in 1627. It begins with a short disquisition on the principles 
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of mechanics, which is followed by an illastrated explanation of the 
mechanical powers, after which are a series of plates of machines, ex- 
emplifying the principles laid down. These are intended to illustrate, — 
Raising Weights-, Drawing Weights, Tnrning Weights, Drawing Water, 
Tnrning Mills, Sawing Timber, Sawing Stone, Pounding, Revolving Book- 
stands, Water Dials, Ploughing, and Fire Engines, 64 plates in all, 
each of which is accompanied by a short description. The European 
alphabet is introduced in the preliminary remarks. There is another 
book by W&ng Ch'ing, generally published along with TerenceX having 
the title ^ S H tt ^^^ ^^ ^^ shwd, which treats of native ma- 
chinery, and is illustrated by 1 1 plates with descriptions. 

The $ M D H V^^ f^*^ 9^^ poo is a repository of information 
regarding the materials of the study, drawn op by ][|| ^ f| Soo E-ke6n 
in 986. It consists of four parts, which treat respectively of— Pencils^ 
Ink Pallets, Ink and Paper, giving remarks on the various descriptions 
and characteristics with historical memoranda and essays and stanzas 
appended. 

From remote times the quarries of Twan-kV, in the prefecture of 
Shaou-king in Ewangtung province, have been famed for the ink- 
stones produced there ; and several works have been written on the 
subject The jfi 3( {I S :# Timn Ve yin skih k'aau is a description 
of the characteristics of the stones found in that vicinity, by ]|( ^ Kaon 
Chadu. 

A much more comprehensive work on the same subject is the j| 
SI d £ Ttvan Ve yin shi, compiled by ^ J| fjj^ Wod L4n-sew in 1834. 

The IK f^ Ydn lin is a series of historical notices regarding ink 
pallets from times anterior to that of Confucius, written by ^ {| 
Yft Hwa6. 

The T@i H Tin poo, by ft ft Oh'in Sz^, is a record of the stones 
applicable to the purpose of ink pallets, found in various parts of the 
empire, which is followed by the names of a number of different kinds, 
and engravings of 15 pallets of note. 

^^^ ^ fit >& ffi Sktouy k'ang skih ^ is a notice of the ink stones 
procured from the Sbwtiy-k'ang quarry, in Twan-k'e district, written 
1>7 ft 49 A Tsedn Ch'aou-ting of the present dynasty. 

The 2 £ Mih shi is a historical summary regarding the fiibrica- 
tion of ink, written by g| ;£ Llih Y6w of the Yuen, who gives a series 
of notices of more than a hundred and fifty manufacturers, whose names 
bad been handed down in connexion with their productions, from the 
Wei dynasty to the end of the Eia There are also notices regarding 
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the ink of the OoreanSy th« E'e-tan Tartars, and the inbabitantd of the 
regioos on the west of Chioai with a nomber of miscellaneoas obaerva- 
tioDS respecting ink appended. 

The H H Mih tssen is a short work on ink, written by ]§ K ^'o<^ 
Long daring the 16th century. 

The JSr A ft IK ^angf shi mih poo^ in six books, is an extensive 
collection of engravings of cakes of ink, pnblished in 1588, by j^ ^^ |^ 
Fang Ytl^lob, a mannfactarer of note, who seems to have been induced 
to take this means of placing before the poblic, representations of the 
articles of which he was the fabricator, in conseqaence of a rival artist 
H^WiM Ch'iug Kenn--&og having drawn attention to his own establish- 
ment by the issue of a work in 12 books, entitled @ A S IK (^h'lng 
shi mih yukn^ containing insinuations against Fang* The work of the 
latter is a handsome specimen of xylography, containing cuts of 386 
cakes of various shapes, exhibiting elaborate and fancifnl designs, in 
great part mythological, with a considerable nnmber of Buddhist 
emblems and fac-similes of ancient mirrors and medals, containing in* 
scriptions in the old Sanscrit character. 

The S ^ S 1% ^^^ ^^^ ^'^ P'^ ^^ ^ small treatise on inks, 
written by ^ tl JfR Chang Jin-he in 1671, in which he classifies the 
productions of various manufacturers and points out the peculiarities 
of the different kinds. 

The S 4^ S & Mwdn t*dng mih p'in is a similar record, supple* 
•mentary to the preceding, written fourteen years later hy ^gj^ S&ng 
L5, giving notices of 34 specimens of ink of the Ming dynasty,, with 
their respective weights. 

There have been a goodly number of treiU^ise written on the CSoin- 
age, which also belong to this class. We have the titles of such works 
as early as the 7th century, but the oldest on the subject now extant 
is entitled the fk S Tseuen ehd, in 15 books, by ^ ^ HAng Tson, and 
was pnblished in 1149, containing cuts and descriptions of the various 
coins in use from the earliest period to the middle of the lOth century, 
both the legitimate currency and those cast by soocetsive asurpers, 
with a collection of coins of foreign nations, and also medals* A 
supplement was added in 1788 by ff m H&n P'o6, bringing the 
particulars down to that period, inclndiog the Mancho ooins of the 
first four emperors of the present dynasty. There is also an additioaial 
section by the same author, called H jH Poo i^ supplying the omisaioitfl 
in the previous part. An appendix entitled fH K Fo6 luh^ also by the 
game, is occupied chiefly with the coins of iasorgentflj contempocacy 
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with those io the sapplemeDt. A eonelodiDg section from the same 
hand, with the title JH X ft K ^^^ y^^ P^^ i^^j is ft catalogue of 
the nattooal desigDatioas of the varions emperors and nsnrpers, from 
the Han to the Ming. 

Iq compliance with an imperial order issued in 1750| the |ft j£ SI 
H K*in ting tsein Itth was compiled in 16 books, containing engravings 
and descriptions of all the specimens in the nnmismatic cabinet of the 
imperial palace at Peking. The first 13 books contain the coins of the 
several emperors^ from the most remote antiquity to the end of the 
Ming, among the first of which a namber of specimens, professing to 
be the cnrrencj of Fuh-he, Shto-nAng, and the other semifiiboloos 
sagetf, rest npon no adequate authority, and although these names are 
applied to them by way of distinction as antiques of unknown date, yet 
it is well understood among connoisseurs that they do not indicate the 
age of their coinage. The earliest period at which a date can be 
assigned to cash is during the Chow dynasty, but they are rare before 
the Han. A section follows on the coins of foreign nations, engravings 
of which are given, but these are all Asiatic specimens. The last part 
is occupied with medals of various kinds used as charms, containing 
curious devices, pictorial and written, chiefly emUematical of the 
Buddhist and Taonist legends. 

The fSi^M Taein pi k'abu is an anonymous treatise on the 
coinage, down to the Keen«lung period, including the imperialist and 
insurgent coins of every description ; also those of foreign nations, 
and a disquisition on paper money. There are no pictorial representa- 
tions given. 

'^ IS Ui P^ ^'^^ ^ ft small work of research on ancient coins, 
written by |j^ 9 ^^'^ ^^°> ^^^y ^^ ^^^ present century. It contains 
an elaborate investigation of the antique characters found on early 
specimens, but there are no figures of the coins. 

The SK A if IB Tsein ehi sin peen, in 20 books, by g| ^ fif 
Chang Ts'ung-e, published in 1826, is an illustrated treatise on the 
currency down to the close of the Ming, concluding with a section on 
foreign ooins, and another on unknown coins. 

The SI ^ ■ Teetn sMh t'od, hj ^^ S&Ay K'w&n, published in 
1842, is another treatise giving representations of the several coins to 
the close of the Ming, with a variety of medals not found in other works. 

The S ff 4^ H ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ tseen, in 10 books, by ff^ jjg 'g 
He YQte«k*a&, published in 1844, is of a similar character to the preced- 
ng, with earefol criticisme of several points of numismatical science. 
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^^0 ft tt H M T^^Sn poo te kang is a small descriptive treatise, 
without cats of the coins, notices of which are broaght down to the time of 
Ta6Q*k'wang9 with a section on unknown, illegitimate, and foreign coins. 

The 9 H H'eang tseen is a small work on natural perfumes, by 
T'o6 Lung, above-named. 

The ^ $ $ JSr ^^n ki^nff heang fang is a book of receipts for the 
mannfucture of artificial perfumes, written originally by H^ g JQ Ttmsi^ 
H6a-chow, but only the first part of his work having been preserved, 
the receipts have been readded by Eaou Leen. 

The few works which the Chinese possess, approaching the subject 
of mineralogy, are scarcely deserving a claim to the designation of 
science. One of these, the jS & ^^^ P*^*^* written by :|5 )S ^^^ ^^Vi^ 
in 1617, is a collection of notices of every description, found in native 
authors; ancient and modern, thrown together without any regard to 
classification. 

The S >& It ^t^^ ^h^ tsdn, written by Siing L5, in 1665, is a 
short record of 16 remarkable descriptions of stones found at Tse-gan 
in Hod-pih, the fame of which had been established of old by the 
writing of Soo Tung-p'o. 

^^^ ft >& Ml Ktvdn shth luh is a descriptive account of an assort- 
ment of round stones, used for making seals and vessels of different 
kinds, found at Sh6w-shan hill near Ftlh-chow in Ftih-k6£n province, 
written by Eaou Chadu in 1668. A supplementary treatise to the 
preceding afterwards appeared, from the pen of Madu E'd-liag, with 
the title ft ft ^ ft Bdw ktodn shxh lHh, in which he describes 49 
specimens obtained during a visit to Ftlh-k^^n. 

The tt 1i 7 ft Teih.gau ahih poo, by ft ^ |( Choo E&w'-ting, is 
a descriptive account of an assortment of stones in the possession of the 
author. 

The ^ Ch*a king is a treatise on the tea plant, written by j^ f| 
Liih Tb, about the middle of the 8th century, being the earliest work 
on the subject now extant It is divided into 10 sections, on — the 
Origin of the Plant, Utensils for Gathering, Manufacture of the Leaf, 
Implements for the Preparation, Infusion, Drinking, Historical Record, 
Producing Districts, General Summary, and Memorandum Regarding 
Plates. In 17S5, a work supplementary to the preceding was publish- 
ed, from the pen of g 3£ ft Luh T'tng-ts'an, with the title ft ^ ft 
Sua cKa king. In this, the author follows precisely the arrangement 
and, divisions of Liih Yd's book, giving under each head extracts from 
all preceding works treating on the matter in question. The last section 
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is illastrated hj plates of the utensils employed in the process. There 
is an appendix describiog the changes that have taken place in the 
preparation and nse of the article dnring snccessive ages. Liih Yti's 
treatise is prefixed to this. A small work by |S|[ JH Chin Ee^n has 
also been published, with the title j^ £ ^ fi i£ H Boo Veto cKa king 
cho6 p^oh^ supplying details regarding the tea grown on Ho5-k'ew hill 
near Soo-show, which are omitted in LtLh Yti's treatise. 

The ^ ^ J^ 9 Keai cKa wuy cKaou is a treatise on the teas 
prodoced on the Eea^ hills, near Hoo-chow in Ch^kSang, written .by 
g m Ma6n Seang. The ||3 |Il ^ ^ 3R Tung shan kea4 cKa hi, by* 
JR iff is Chow Eaoa-k'fe, is an acconnt of the teas of T'&ng-shan hill, 
one of the Eea6 range. 

The ^ H H CnCa tung poo is a selection of extracts from ancient 
authors regarding tea, compiled by |S|[ f| Ch'in E6 of the Ming. There 
is a small work on the preparation and nse of tea, entitled ^ f| 
ClCa tseen, 

^he Jfit % i4C IB Tseen cKa sAwuy ki is a short treatise on water 
for the infnsion of tea, written by ^ 3( |f Chang Y6w-sin at the 
beginning of the 9th centnry. The author first gives the result of his 
experience regarding the water from seven different sources, of which 
he considers the water of the Y&ng-tsz^ k^ang as the best, and that 
of the Hwae river as the most inferior. He next gives Liih Yii's 
classification of twenty different water& There is an article by H }|| S 
Yd Tsing chin, on the qualities of spring water, and two by G6w-y&ng 
Sew on two celebrated springs ; but these are thought to have been 
added during the Sung dynasty. 

The ^ |g 8hwuy p^\m, is another treatise on the qualities of 
different waters used for tea, written by ^ Jt j||^ Sen H36n-chung of 
the Ming dynasty. This consists of two parts, the first of which is 
divided into seven heads, on — Sources of Water, Purity, Flow, Taste, 
Temperature, Quality, and Miscellaneous Remarks. The second part 
notices particularly the waters from 39 different sources, with their 
several characteristics. 

The -f* A\ t& £ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^"^9 P*^^p which bears the name of Jjj^Jf^ 
Soo Yih of the Tang as the author, consists of sixteen short articles on 
the method of boiling water for tea, i 6., three on Attention to the 
instant of boiling, three on Care in pouring out, five on the Eettlea 
employed, and five on the Fuel used. 

The H ^ S S iS ^^^9 ^^^ ^^^9 hod he is 9, disquisitioi; on 
tea-pots, by Chow Eaou-k'i. 
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The distillation of spirits has also given employment to the pens of 
not a few anthors in China. Among the works on this snbject we note 
^^^ 4t ill M tl P^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 8tan<lard treatise, written early 
in the 12th century, by j)c X 'f' ^hoo Tih-chnug. The first part is n 
general discourse on spirituous liquors, the remainder giving ample details 
on the composition of ferments and the varions methods of distillation. 

The }B 19 Taifcpoo is a short rooord of miscellaneous observations 
regarding spirituous liquors, written by ]( ^ T6w Ping in the first 
half of the llib century. It consists chiefly of brief notices regarding 
different kinds of liquor and celebrated distillers. 

^^6 iS IB 91 ^^^ ^^^ P<^^ is ft repertory of observations oa 
spiritnous liquors, collected from previous writers, by Chtn E& 

The H j& |g Wdn tsabu p'in is a treatise on the distillation of 
spirits, by Kaon L^en. 

The earliest botanical work extant is the lH JSf % TfC jK ^^^ /^^^ 
ts'abu mith chtodng^ ^7 H '^ ^^ ^ctn of the Tsin dynasty, which forms 
an interesting record of the trees and plants then known in the Ewang- 
tung and Ewang-se region. The author divides the vegetable kingdom 
into the fonr classes of herbs, forest trees, fruit trees^ and bamboos, 
inclndiug in all 80 specie& 

The !i|t ^ H Vsaou hwa poo is a treatise on flowers and plants, 
by Kaon Leen. 

The :j!g 0t Hwa king, in six books, by ||[ g( ^ Gb'tn Haon-tszi, 
published in 1688, is one of the best works on flowers which has appear- 
ed during the present dynasty. The last book treats of rearing animals 
of various kinds, including some species of insects^ 

Among the floral records there are several devoted exclusively to 
particular plants. The JS IS 4i ^ IE Ldydng mdw tan Id is a treatise 
of snch a character on the M^w.tan psBony, which flourished at L^ 
yftng, by 66w Yftng-sew. The first part describes the several varieties 
of the plant, which it divides into 24 kinds ; the origin of the different 
names are then given ; and the concluding portion is a record of popular 
customs with reference to this flower, including the methods of planting 
and cultivating it 

The tt H ^ j|^ ^ Mbw tan yung juk chd is a classified arrange- 
ment of the many varieties of the M6w-tan, divided according to the 
several distinctions of nobility, written by £q ]|| K'ew Senen of the 
Yuen dynasty. 

The %¥\mkti ^^^ ^^^^ eMyifpoo is a work on the PsBonia 
albifiora, for which T&ng-chow was renowned in ancient times. This 
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bears tbe name of 3E ft Wftog Kw&d, who lived in the 1 1th centnry, 
as the anther, bnt the greater part ie taken from a previons work by 
SI ^ L6w Pan, the matter being somewhat transposed. Thirty-nine 
varieties of the flower are described, of which eight are new, and one 
has the name altered from L^w's book. 

The SI J^ HH ff Liw shi ketiA poo is a treatise on the Chrysan- 
themnm, written by SI H I^^ Mtlng early in the 12th centnry. The 
first part is descriptive and elacidatory, with remarks on classification, 
after which the author describes 86 varieties of the flower, all of which 
are indigenons to Honan. 

The jt A HH ff Shi shi keuh poo is another work on the same 
subject, by jjt £ j^ Sh^ Chiug-chj, who wrote during the 12th cen- 
tnry, subsequent to L6w MfLng, bnt without having seen his book. He 
describes 27 varieties, which flourished in the more southerly provinces. 

Another work on the same subject, entitled iffi M !|| Iff Fan tsirn 
keuh poo is by F&n Ching-t&, written in 1186. This is a classified 
record of 85 varieties of the Chrysanthemum cnltivated in his own 
garden. These are arranged according to their colours; there being 
sixteen kinds of the yeIIow» fifteen of the white, and fonr of mixed 
colours. 

^hd S il *^ '^^ ^ ^ ^'^^''^ treatise on the cultivation of the 
Chrysanthemum, by )| ijH H Hwftng SSng-tsSng of the Ming, who 
divides his snhject into the following heads : — ^Preparation of the Soil, 
Leaving the Boots, Dividing the Shoots, Placing in Pots, Trimming the 
Plants, Nourishing the Plants. 

The ft ft Ldn poo is a treatise on the Epidendrum, by Kaon L6en. 

7h« ft ft ifc ^><^ ^<^n JceM, by ^ |g L«^ E'wei, consists of 
practical directions for the cultivation of the Epidendrum. 

^^^ ft W -^^ y'^ ^ ^ brochure on the same flower^ by Ma6u 
SSang. 

The ftf ft ft Bai fang poo is a work on the Pyrus spectabilis, 
compiled by ft Jg Ch'ta Sz£ in 1259. It begins with some historical 
notices of the plant, which seems to have been most famous in the 
west of China. There are a few incidental observations on the distinc* 
tioa of varieties and methods of cultivation. Bnt the greater part of the 
work is occupied with stanzas on the flower, selected from the poets of 
the Tang and Sung dynastiea 

The 3^ ft ft i;^ c^ poo, by ft ft Ts'a£ Steng, bearing date 1059, 
treats of the Litchi flrait in seven sections, on — The Origin of the Tree, 
BemarkaUe Specimens, Trade in the Article, Use as a Comestible, 
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CnltivatioD, Time and Methods of Cionservatioiif and Distinction of 
Species. This is altogether a record of the frait as it is produced in 
Fuh-kg^n province. 

There is also another work with the same title, pnbiished daring 
the present dynasty by Ch'ln Ting, which treats of the different kinds 
of Litchi produced respectively in the provinces of Fiih-ke6n, Sz6- 
ch'nen, Kwii.ng-tung, and Kw^ng-se. 

The M^^ L^ che kwa, by ;^ jg j|| Ltn Tszfr-hwan, consists of 
miscellaneons observations on the same frait 

The 9^9 K*eun/anff poo is a herbariam in 30 books, compiled 
by £ ft 9 W&ng S^&ug-tsin and pablished aboat the close of the 
Ming dynasty. The chief portion of the work consists of extracts from 
preceding aathors, ancient and modern, regarding the various produc- 
tions of the garden and field, given seriatim, but without much judg- 
ment in the arrangement It is divided into twelve parts, under the 
heads : — The Heavens, the Year, Grains, Vegetables, Fruits, Tea and 
Bamboo, Mulberry, Hemp and Grass-cloth Plants, Medical Plants, 
Trees, Flowers, Shrubs, and Storks and Fish. The details relate mainly 
to the medical virtues of the different objects, while the remarks on 
cultivation are very superficial. A revision and enlargement of this 
work was published under imperial patronage in 1708, with the title 
II 9 ^ IK Kwd/ng k'eun fang poo^ in 100 books. 

"^^^ iJi'fS Ketih luh is a treatise on the Orange, written by |$ £ 
||[ H&n S&a-chih in 1178, in three parts. The first part describes eight 
kinds of the larger orange, termed han, and the coolie orange; the 
second part describes eighteen varieties of the common orange ; and 
the third contains rules for the cultivation of the plant. The author 
confines himself to those varieties that grow in the neighbourhood of 
WSin-chow in ChS-keang, where he held office at the time he was 
collecting materials for his work. 

^^^ € 19 ^^^ P^^ ^^ ^ treatise on Bamboo Sprouts, which are 
much used as an article of diet in China. The authorship is ascribed 
to a Buddhist priest named 9 jft Ts&n-ning, who lived about the end 
of the 10th century. There are five sections, on — The Different Names 
of the Vegetable, Prodaction, Use as Food, Historical Notices, and 
Miscellaneous Observations. There are numerous quotations from books 
now no longer extant. 

The H ^ Feun poo is a work on Mushrooms, by BR ^ S Ch'tu 
Jtn-yuh, written in the year 1245. This treats of eleven species 
produced at Tea-chow in Ch6-k6ang, the author's native place, which 
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was famed at the period in qnestion for this fangous edible. The 
capabilities of the different soils are examined, and the time of gather- 
ing, with form, colonr, and taste are described. At the end an antidote 
is given for the poisonous qnalities of the plant. 

An effort was made by the Bev. A. Williamson, $|| g Wet leen chin^ 
to iotrodnce the elements of the Enropean science of Bopany into Chinai 
Being obliged on sanitary considerations to leave the country before 
the completion of the work, it was carried through by the Rev. J. 
Edkins, Jilfy^ Gae yd sik^ and published in 1859, with the title 
41 Hi 4^ Chih wtik hiiS^ in eight books. 

Ornithology cannot be said to have received much attention as a 
science by the Chinese, and there are few separate works on the subject 
From ancient quotations we learn that a book of this character, entitled 
the H j|g K^in king, formerly existed, supposed to have been nearly as 
old if not older than the Christian era. This has been lost for many 
centuries, but a spnrions production with this title, claiming to be the 
same, is still extant. This bears the name of gj|i EH Sze K'wang as the 
author, and has a commentary with the name of ^ ||| Chang Hwa of 
the Tsin dynasty; but the internal evidence is sniBcieutly clear to prove 
the falsity of both these claims. It appears to have been written about 
the end of the Sung dynasty, and is not without its value, giving short 
notices of a great nnn)b<n* of birds indigenous to China. 

The ^ f^ Ko king is a treatise on the Dove, by ^ H JH Chang 
Wku'chung of the present dynasty. After a lengthened description of 
the various species, there is a section of quotations from old works 
regarding the bird, and a number of stanzas by former poets on the 
same subject. 

^^^ its ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ P^^ ^^ ^ short treatise on diet, containing 
notices of 20 different vegetablr^ productions u.sed as food. It bears the 
name of |Sf[ ^ $ Ch*in f 'a-s6w of the S.iug dynasty, as the compiler^ 
who is thought merely to have recorded the instructions of his teacher* 

The ti; ^ ^ jn ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^* i" eight books, ia another work 
OD diet, by j^ jjf^ K^a Miug. On the accession of the first emperor of 
the Miug, the author havmg attained his hundredth year, was admitted 
to an audience at.court, when he presented a draft of this work in reply 
to the emperor's question as to his mode of living. The main part 
consists of selections from the various pharniacopssas, with a chapter on 
the importance of care in the use of opposing aliments. 

Minor treatises on food are very numerous. Among these may be 
named the ^ |g Tang pHn, on Soups ; the $^ H £ Ckuh me pHn^ on 
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Grnels ; tlie ^ ^ np ^^^ mein p^in, on Farinaceons Diet ; the ^ |f jg" 
J'c>(7 cka p'in, on Preserved Meats ; the ${ j^ pp C%^ ^^er p'm, on Ve«;e- 
table Preserves ; the ^ i^ pp Yay suit p*in, o» Wild Herbs; and the 
^ ^ pp T*een shih p'in^ on Confectionery, all by Kaon Leeu. 

The 51 m -^^^^ poo is a work on Crabs, written by fl| B&.FocS 
Kw&ng in 1059; This is in two parts, the first of which consists of 
extracts from ancient works, classical and historical, regarding* the 
different species of crabs — sea, land, hermit, etc. The second part is 
a anmmury of the facts that had come to the knowledge of the anthor 
regarding these crustaceans. 

The K ,fi, H ® ^'^ y^ ^'06 tsdn is a catalogue of 87 remarkable 
fish and 35 other marine species foimd in the China seas, with descrip- 
tive stanzas, appended to each, written by f^ ^ Ykug Shin io 1644. 
There are notes throughout by the author; but these being samewhat 
snperficial, a much fuller exposition was drawn np by "^ ft ^ Hod 
Sh^-gan in 1630^ with the title H ^, ■ 9 H ^ 3^^ fod tsdn tseen,^ 
The same author afterwards composed a series of stanzas on 154 
species of fish and 38 marine animals not named in YAng'^ work, 
giving to his production the title H ,©, H ® If it^ yt2 t'od tsdn poo. 
Besides this he also wrote a small brochure on piscatorial monstrosities, 
with the designa ion f^ $^ Jim tseik. 

The B5 4* ift ft SK ^^^^ chung hak ts'6 soa is a treatise on thci 
Ichthyology of Fuh-keeo, written by J^ 4^ 1^ T'o6 Pim-tsean, with ad- 
ditions hy f^jl^ Sen P5, both of the Ming dynasty. 

The Jt ^ S ft^ Keang ndn y{i seen is a brochure on the fish found 
in the province of Kean<r-nan, by ('li'tn Ke^n. 

Thfe 1^ g? Shdic king is a treatise on Quadrupeds, by ^ j||| |g 
Chang Kang-sun. 

The a 55 5g Chung t'een ch6, in 10 books, by gt S IE ^f»'i» Hurtg- 
ching of the Ming, is a treatise on Natural llistory, arranged under the 
heads of — Birds, Beasts, Insects, Fishes, and Strange Objects. 

The >J? ^ 3(g |§ Shabii Hn kwdn poo is a treatise on Single-stick 
fencing, as practised by the priests of Shn6u-lin monastery in H6-nau, 
who have been long celebrated for their dexterity in the art. This, 
which is largely illustrated by plates, is dated 1611, and bears the 
Dame ^ H Jit W06 Yu-chang as the anthor. 

The H ft jKI 5h :f9- H ^ Teadu Ke lien toad tan t'06 skwo k 
an illustrated work on Gymnastics. 

Tlie IK ^ ff 09 M '^ H S/iang Kk Keen sze chung ho peen is a 
collection of four treatises, 2. e., the Jf^ 11.^ W,p6 sktqang poo^ a series 
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9f portraits of illastrioas ancient worthies, with brief descriptive details; 
^^^ yH^^lIt Tung p'o 6 6, f'ac-similes of autographs of the poet Soo 
Tnn«?»p'o; the Zl ^ Urh meaou^ drawings of the bamboo; and the 1^ 
^ If Kwan tszi poo, a book of diagrams of the Chinese game of drafts^ 
H ^ Wei k'e. 

The $ ip 9 ft Up ^<?a^ tszi yuhn hwa chuen is a work on drawing 
in four parts, pablished in 1679 b}* ^ £ 3^ L& Leih-nng., coDsistifDg 
ohiefly of pictorial illaslrutious of the art. The first part, in five books, 
is on Landscape drawint;; the second part, in eight books, treats of the 
Epidendrnm, Bnmboo, Peach, and Chrysanthemam^ the third is oft 
Flowers, Birds, Human Figures, and Baildings ; and the fonrth is on 
Portrait Painting and the Human Figure. This work has been recently 
recut, and the execution forms a curious specimen of the art of printing 
in different colonr& 

Another specimen of polychromatic printing published early in the 
present dynasty, is entitled the + ft ^ U ft flft Skih ckuh ckae shoo 
hwd tsih. This is composed of eight parts, i. e.^ Miscellauous, the 
Peach, Epidendrum, Bamboo, Stones, Fruits, Flowers, and Birds. 

A translation of Whewell's ** Treatise on Mechanics^" by the Rev. 
J. Edkins, has been published, with the title ;£ ^ Chxmg 7ie^, in 17 
books. 

{ 10. The next class in this division, denominated ^ ^ T&a kea^ 
.V Miscellaneous Writers," embraces a number of the old philosophical 
authors, whose productions are marked by peculiarities which exclude 
them from a place among the " Literati," Some of these are cou- 
eidered heretical^ but in the great majority of cases, it is merely 
that the subjects of their discourses are beyonil the limits of the Jo6 
ieadiL Authors of this stamp were very numerous towards the close 
of the early Chow dynasty, and the frag neuts of their compositions 
which have been preserved, are now valued as specimens oi ancient 
literature. 

A venerable author in this category is Jj| ]|| Ytih Heung, who 
lived at the commencement of the Chow dynasty, in the time of Wan 
w&ug and ^ 3E Wo5 w^ng. His writings are quoted in several very 
,old authors, and the names of two of his productions are given in the 
Hdn shoo. The work that has come down to us, professing to be from 
.his pen, bearing the title Jj^ -J Yuh tsz^, has a commentary by j^ f5 J^ 
Fung Hing-kwei of the Tang, and the text is supposed Ly some to have 
been compiled during that dynasty, in part from the quotations in other 
works; the original having been long lost previous to that period. It 
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is the opinion of others, however, that the text is genitiae so far as it 
goes, bat has been mnch mntilated daring its transmission. Tlie work 
treats on the principles of goverament, and from some passages in it, 
which are known from ancient qaotatious to have existed also in the 
early copies, it is thonght that additions were made to Yuh tsz&'s 
manascript by a later hand. 

Few names are better known in the literary world than H H Mih 
T'eih, a scholar who lived in the 5th centary B. a and tanght the 
doctrine of nniversal love ; for the freedom of his views in which respect, 
he was impeached by Mencins, since which time he has held a prom-> 
inent place among the heterodox teachers of China. The work 
embodying his views, and known by the title H -^ Mih tsze, in 15 
books, is snpposed to have been compiled by some of his disciples. It 
was originally in 71 secrions, 17 of which are now lost. He treats 
chiefly of moral and political science; bnt the last 20 sections are on 
military tactics, in sncli an abstrnse and nniutelligible style that it is the 
opinion of critics that the text has not reached as in its oris^iual parity. 

There is a small work entitled ^ "0 ^ Tszh kwa tszi, with the 
name of ig 7{C Ch'ing ptin, a sabject of the kingdom of Tsin, appended 
as the author, whose epithet is said to have been Tsz^ hwa. Qnotatioas 
in ancient books show that a work with the same title existed in early 
times, bat as no notice is taken of it in the Han catalogaes, it is believed 
to have beea lost anterior to that dynasty. The present volume is 
shown to have been written by a member of the imperial family daring 
the later Sang; bat thoagli a spurious production, the principles it 
maintains regarding political science, of which it treats, are considered 
not inconsistent with orthodox doctrine. 

Another treatise on moral science, under the title ^ 3!t ■? JY^ 
tvdn tszi, was written by Yin Wiin during the 4th centary, B. c, in 
which the author's leaning towards Taonist views is considered sufficient 
to exclude him from the class of literati. The oldest edition extant 
has a preface written about the year 226, by one f^ g St Chung 
Ch'fi.ng-t*iing, who edited and rearranged the materials. 

Nearly about the same time as the preceding lived the philosopher 
<^ ^ Shin Ta<5n, some of whose writings have been preserved in a 
volume entitled '1^ J^ Shin tszk The aim of his teaching is to show the 
inherent fitness of all creatures for their respective parts in the economy 
of the universe, and that a perfect state of government is to be attained 
by an adaptation to nature in all its various phases. The present work, 
however^ appears to be only a small fragment of the original. 
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Another philosophical treatise^ entitled M ^ -? H(S hwan tszi, is 
nearly coeval with the precediDg« The name of the anthor is not known, 
bnt he bore the soabriqnet of Hd kwan tsz^, in consequence of his 
wearing a cap made of a wild-fowl's feuthers. He treats largel}- of the 
principles of jurisprudence, and his views are cousidered to be a develop- 
ment of the orthodox doctrine of the literati. 

Another treatise written about the end of the Chow, is preserved 
nnder the title & IK M "7 Kung san lung tszi^ being written by Rung 
San-lung) who maintains a theory lo the effect that the attributes of 
material objects, as colour, hardness, etc., are separate existences, and 
are not to be confounded with the objects which they qualify } and 
further that only one attribute of an object can be said to be perceived 
by the mind at the same time, for while the eye perceives the colour, 
the hardness is held in abeyance by the mental faculty; and so also 
while hardness is perceptible to the touch, the colour of the object is 
ignored by the thinking agent There is a commentary on this by Jff 
^ 9c S^^y He-shin of the Snu?. 

The fi A ^ iK ^^^ ^ cKun ts'eto^ in 26 books, is a miscellaneous 
treatise, embodying a great number of historical facts regarding the 
early history of China, for which this is the only authority, and the 
chronological details which are found throughout the work form import- 
ant data for that science. The work is ascribed to g ;f :$: Leti Piih- 
wei, one of the petty princes during the 3rd century b. c, but it is 
generally understood to have been written by a number of scholars 
drawn together by his influence and enjoying his patronage. Each 
book commences with the elaboration of a different theme, which is 
followed by several independent disquisitions on other subjects. The 
first 12 books treat of the Records of the Months ; after these are eight 
Examinations, which are succeeded by six Discourses. Although the 
doctrines embodied in the treatise approximate closely to those of the 
literati, yet Led is repudiated by the latter class, in great part on 
account of the obliquity of his moral character. There are some slight 
tendencies towards the doctrines of the Buddhists and Taouists, and also 
those of Mih Teih, with a number of misquotations also ; but on the 
whole the work is highly esteemed. There is a commentary on it by 
K {| Kaon Y6w, written about the year 205 A. d. 

A descendant of the first emperor of the Han, named |^ ^ L6w 
6an, holds a distinguished place among the writers of this class. His 
work, in 21 books, is entitled fH J|f ■? Hwae ndn tszi, he having been 
prince of Hwae-n&n. This treats at large of the doctrine of Taou, or 
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ike Logos 6{ the Gifeeks, with its development in the creitioa^ and 
maioteaaoce of the material universe. A second: part to the work 
existed formerly, bnt is now lost. The oldest and most imlned commeo* 
tary on. this treatise is by Kaon Y^w. 

The A $Ef i§ Ji^ ^^ chi, written by |^ ^ L^w Shtioo, daring 
the 3rd century of the Christian era,! is divided. into 12 sections, ia 
which it treats of the division of mankind itito classes, according to their 
dispositions, which the.aathor professes to discriminate by means of 
certain ontward characteristics. Tiie composition which is marked by 
eome i)ecnliaritie« of the period when it was written, is considered to be 
in keeping with the orthodox principles of the literati. There is a 
commentary by ^ Qpf LSw Y\tL% of the 5th centnry. 

A historical treatise in six books, beafing the title ^ JK -7* Kin 
Idw tsze^ was written by Jj^ YxU, the prince of Seiino:-tnu«;, who aft^er-^ 
^ards ascended the throne iti 552 as the Emperor Hea<5n-yn^n of the 
Leang dynasty* This treats of the government and revolutions of 
States, with the developments of rectitude and corruption in the history 
of empires. Some memoranda regarding the uatitmal annals are pre- 
served in this, respecting which all former records are now lost. There 
are also a number of short narratives of foreign nations, among which 
we find a notice of a practice prevailing in the West« of cutting beef- 
steaks from a living ox, exactly as stated by Bruce regarding the 
Worari of Abyssinia. The earlier catalogues mention it as consisting 
of 20 books. All separate copies were lost during the Ming, and the 
present edition is taken from the Yung IStdte^n, and corresponds to 
an edition printed during the Yuen dynasty. 

^h® A ^ 81 ^'^^ ^^^ ^^ heiin, in sleven books,. one of the 
earliest of the works on domestic counsel, was written by |g j^ m 
Yen Che-t'uy during the 6th century. The author applies himself to 
enforce the importance of mental culture; and though the greater part 
of the book is in accordance with Confucian principles, yet there is a 
leaning towards Buddhist ethics in his discourses regarding rewards 
and punishments. 

The ^ JS[ 11 Gh'dng twan king, in nine books, by |g |^ Cha6u Juy, 
bears date 716. The object of this treatise is to itiustrate the doctrine 
of expediency, which is develo[>ed by the author in 64 sections, con* 
sisting of historical examples, with an ample commentary from the 
same hand. 

The It flF ^^^^ ^^^^ 0^ " Book of Transformation," written by 
f|[,|g Tan Seaou in. the. earlj. part of .the 10(h Qfeptury, ia a^ ethical 



treatise, strongly impregnated with Taonist tendencies. It is divided 
into six sections, which disconrse respectively on — TransforoiatioD by 
Doctrine, Transformation by Rnle, Transformation by Virtue, Transforma- 
tion by Benevolence, Transformation by Konrisbmetit, and Transforma- 
tion by Frngality. 

The ^ ^ >t $l^'PiA hoh €ung i\% from the band of Pan Koo, the 
historian of the Hau. The prevalence of heterodox views regarding 
the doctrine of the sages, which were being promiilgated dnriog the 
eastern Han, indnced ^ j|t f^ Hea<Jn Chaug-ti, the third emperor of 
that dvnasty, to hold a convocation of literary men in a chamber of the 
palace designated the Vxk hoh ktvdn, for the pnrpose of definitely 
expressinjy^ their views regarding varions point.«< iu the classics. After 
a session of several months, these were laid before the emperor, who 
commissioned Pan Ko^ to edit the materials and prepare them for 
pnblicatiou. The treatise is divided into 44 sections, on as many 
different subjects, and althongli it has suffered somewhat in the coarser 
of manuscript transmission, tltere is reason to believe that the existing 
editions correspond substantially with tbe oric^inaU In accordance 
Yfith the tendency of the period, there is a bias towarJs the interpreta* 
tion of prophecy, and although the work is much thought of by scholars, 
this has been considered sufficient groniid for excluding it from the 
orthodox literature. Some of the old editions are entitled ^ j^ ^ 
^ 1^ Pik hob funff ti/i lun^ but modern editions generally have merely 
the title Pih hob t'ung, 

Abont the middle of the 4t.h century, a work entitled "jfe -^ ^ Kob 
kin choo was written by ^ f^ Ts'uy Pu6u, consisting of an examination 
of historical antiquities. An amplification and elucidation of this with 
the title vf* if^ 1^ '^ j£ Chtniff hwa hob kin cho6 was compiled by J|| |]$ 
M& Kaou, a subject of the After Tan<r. Although two ancient works 
bearing these titles are still extant, the presumption is that during tbe 
Sung dynasty Ts'iiy Puciu's work was already lost, and that what now 
bears his name is a spurious compilation drawn up from Mi. Kaou's 
work, while it is believed that the existing copy of the latter is not 
entirely genuine either. 

The J£ ^pt # X ^'^^ ^^^ hw^y yv6n, by ^ J;; ^ L^ SliAng-keaoo, 
completed in 1056, is a methodical compilation of facts during the 
Tang and succeeding five short dynasties, which are omitted in tbe 
regular histories of the period. 

The ^ J^ $tR ^ )| IB Ts\ng Kang seang »o6 t$a k6, in 10 books, 
^written by H^ H^ Hw&ug Ch'aon-ying early in the 12th eentory^ ia 
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a collection of historical notices, ancient and modern. As the author 
freqnently qnotes the writings of the ootorioas Wd.ug Gan-sh!h with 
approbation, he has been branded as one of his clique; but with the 
exception of one or two passages, there is little in the work offensive to 
the orthodox views. It has suffered greatly from excision during its 
transmission through the Ming dynasty, so that it is now scarcely more 
than half the size of the original. 

The )$ 41 ^ )|IB Ekeif leabu tsa k4 was written by ^ S. Choo 
Yih, about the beginning of the 12th century. The first part consists 
of an examination of the productions of earlier poets, the after part 
being occupied with the literary compositions and historical records of 
preceding authors, with critical remarks and verifications of the various 
topics alluded ta 

The t& 8fc X S iS Ndng kae chae mwdn Ink, in 18 books^ written 
towards the middle of the 12th century, by ^ ^ Wo6 Ts&ug, is an ex- 
tensive series of short notes, historical and literary, arranged under 18 
head:«. The author, who was a partizan of the unpopular minister D§ -J^^ 
Tsin Kwei, seems on the death of the latter, to have suppressed the first 
and last books of his work, and these are supplied in the present copies, 
by a division of the second and seventeenth into two books each. There 
is thought to be considerable merit shown in the work, althongh the 
author's reputation is of net high standin^:. 

The W SI S ^ '^^^ ^'^ ts'wng yu^ by jj|| '(j^ Yaou E'wan, written 
about the middle of the 12th century, is a collection of notes, critical 
and historical, on the works of preceding authors, ancient and modern. 

^1^^ S 91 K ^ F-dti^ chae sUty petA, by ^ jg Hdng Mu6, is 
an extensive selection of extracts from the national literature, with 
criticisms, published in five parts. The first part, in 16 books, which 
occupied the author eigliteen years, was printed in the latter part 
of the 12th century ; the second, in 16 books, which he designated the 
*^ Supplement," having been thirteen years in hand, was finished in 
1192 ; the third part, in 16 books, is dated 1196 ; the fourth part, also 
in 16 books, was completed in the following year; and the last part, 
which only reaches to 10 books, was left unfinished at his death. This 
is considered one of the best works of the class which appeared during 
the Sung, being marked by depth of research and accuracy of judgment. 

"^^^ iMfk M ^^ fdn lo6, in 16 books, was finished in 1170 by 
ig ^ g Ch'ing T4-ch'ang, his object being to develope the idea 
of the ^ $t[ fH S Ck'un ts'eto /dn lod, a work of the Han, which he 
erroneously conceived to be spurious, so that this may be looked upon as a 
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sertes of tftvidttren on the latter ; the critical remarks, howeter, entitle 
it to a place among the prodactions of the period. The aathor after-^ 
wards added a snpplemeQt in eix books. 

The H ^ Wei IM, in 12 books, by Jjjf |9 IK ^^o^ Sz^^nn^ which 
appeared abont the end of the 12tb centory, is chiefly an investigation 
into the evidence of facts recorded in ancient anthors* The writer had 
drawn largely npon cyelopdisdias for his qnotations from rare works^ 
while he &il» to aokDOwIedge the sonree of his information^ 

V^ It til 4 tt ^^ P^ P^^ ^^> ^^ ^^ bookS) writteti towards 
the end of the ISfeh eentnry, by f| g j^ JAw Gh'ang-^he^ dnring the 
intervals of leisnre from olHcial dotiesi is a collection of Critical notes 
on the works of preceding and contemporary anthers, a great part 
b^fig oecnpied with the rectification of statements in the Kdng kai 
ekae mwdn Ink. 

"^^ V iP 9 ff i% ^<A t9*ung shoo, in 90 booksi written by 
3E flfi WAng Mow abont the dose of the 12th centnry, is also a large 
accnmnlation of isolated criticisms on national antiquities, and is 
esteemed one of the best works of the class, though not altogether free 
from errorf«« l!he anthor, who fefosed to engage in official duties^ 
gave himself entirely to a life of sttidy^ There is a book by his father 
appesded, consisting chiefly of notes regarding; oontemporaneons events* 

The m )\\ ^\% Iting cKuen yu seadu is a short treatise by H Jt^ 
Ch'fn Fdng, written abont the middle of the 13th centnry, after the 
model of the YAng ehae iAy peii. The elisting editions of the work 
«re extracted from the Yun^ Id td t^n* 

^0 911 til 41 ^^ ^^^ ^^^ P^ik^ by ft H jji Sh6 Shi Dg-tso^^ 
abont contemporary with th^ preceding^ treats chiefly of donbtfhl qoes«< 
tiane relative to the snbtiities of the Tih king^ It only ranks as a work 
of second-rate standings 

^ke JK 3i Skoi j>di written by g[ jfi Ta^ Ch^h, abodt the end of 
the Snirg dynasty, is an examination of various topics of classical and 
btetorical criticism, elhibitiug a fair amonnt of literal^ talent on tbtf 
part of the anthor* He endeavoar9< in a short section, to reconcile the 
ep(K)elng theories of hnmau nature taught respectively by If encitis and 
flemi tsxi. 

^^ IR V IR 1^ dt^^'ML yhy tuy ydou, written by j|g ||L Gha^ 
Shin^f in 1286, is a series of short records of the ancient conrt rites and 
OBstomei arranged under fourteen headsk The style is peealiarly terse^ 
and close attention Is necessary on the part of the reader te catch the 
preeiae meanin^f el the aatber« 
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' The S 9 iK R K'todn hed ki wdn, by ]E JSRI W&ng Ting-Iin, 
was written shortly after the commencement of the Tqcd dynasty, and 
contains the result of the literary investigations of the anthor, who 
holds a prominent place among the scholars of the period. The work 
is divided into fonr parts, eight books being devoted to classical studies, 
two to the principles of the heavens and earth, three to criticisms on 
the poets, and one to miscellaneous observatioos. 

The ffi 91 jl If Tdbn chae t'ung peen is a small work of the 1 3th 
century, attributed to 3fR 9[ Hing E'ae, and consists of examinations 
of a variety of questions — classical, historical, and literary — written after 
the model of the Yen fdn lo6. The editions now extant are but a frag- 
ment of the origiual, collected from the Yung IS td teen. 

The ft Vi^WiVl Gaejih chae ta^ung cKaou^ whose author is said 
to have borne the family name of ^ YS, aud appears to have lived 
about the end of the Sung, is an elaborate discussion of a great number 
of questions of historical interest, which are minutely examined, a 
multitude of authorities being quoted on the several subjects under 
consideration, but the articles generally run into excess of verbiage. 
The present editions of this are also extracted from the Yung Id td teen. 

The B ^ X ^ IB '^^^ ^^^ chae peik hi, written by j( \^ Hw&ng 
Tsin during the first half of the 14th century, consists of a series of 
critiques in all the four divisions of literature ; the author's talent being 
more especially apparent in the historical department. 

One of the most prominent scholars of the Ming dynasty, named 
Y&ng Shfn, has left an extensive collection of miscellaneous writings,, 
drawn up during his banishment to one of the penal colonies in the 
16th century. These were in four parts, entitled the f)- ^ fi^ S| Tan 
yutn yH Inh, in 17 books ; :^ ^ jffi ft Tan yu^n suh Ink, in 12 books ; 
^ IS BS H Ta72 yu^n jnn luh in nine books ; and f]- |g> ^ {| Tan 
yuen teih luh, in 13 books. The substance of these was afterwards 
curtailed and published in one work in 1554, under the title ji fSiM^ 
f^ Tan yuin tsung lah, in 27 books, by ^ j£ Leang Tsd, a pupil of 
the author. This latter was printed by the government o6Scers for 
gratuitous distribution among the literati, contributions being levied 
on the people of the district for defraying the expenses ; but this 
practice pressing heavily on the poorer classes, the blocks were after- 
wards destroyed in order to put a stop to it. The 1st, 2nd, and 4th of 
the original works, together with additional matter, were republished 
about the end of the 16th century by $ d: fll Chang Sz^-pef, and an 
inferior edition of the Tan yuin tsung luh has been published in recent 
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times. The bent of TftDg Shin's genios is towards investigatiotis of the 
abstrnse, and he hsis beea charged with drawing on the fabaloas ia 
support of his views; bnt making allowance for some pecnliarities, be 
is generally admitted to hold a good standing among the writers of 
the time. 

The B ft iS Ji^ c^^ '^> ^^ 32 books, by Ko6 Y^n-wo6y is a trnly 
▼alnable collectioa of notes on a variety of subjects, embracing the 
whole range of literature, published about the year 1673. These are 
the result of thirty years jottings during the daily readings of the 
author, almost every subject touched upon having been thoroughly 
investigated, and all subjected to frequent revisions and corrections at 
subsequent periods. 

The H $ i]« BE Tseaou heang aenAu M written by ft} 3g| HA Sew, 
in the early part of the 18th century, is a small work of medium merit, 
consistiug for the greater part of researches regarding classical subjects, 
the remaiuder being occupied with the antiquities of the national litera- 
ture and history. 

The R #f iii H Fung suh fung tf is a treatise written by J||[ g| 
Ylog 8ha6n, during the latter part of the 2nd century, with a view to 
rectify the decadence which had taken place in the popular customs. 
For this purpose he appeals to the authority of the ancient classical 
and canonical works. When it left the author's hand it appears to 
have consisted of 30 books and an appendix, but it has been sorely 
mutilated in the course of transmission. The present edition is in 10 
books, with an appendix extracted from the Yung Id td teen. 

The It V it X Shdng shoo hob shih by ^ |ijf Li Ghd, appears to 
have been written during the 9th century, the author haviog recorded 
the historical information gathered in conversations with his friend, 
sarnamed ^ Chang, who held the office of Shdng shoo or *^ President 
of Tribunal." 

The HC IR a Tung yuSn Ink, by. 8| Jjft g Kung Ting^hlo, an 
author of the 11th century, is a short treatise consisting of observations 
OB the subjects of the classics and other standard works of antiquity. 

The HC fl ^ i^ Mung k*e peih t'an, in 26 books, is an interesting 
repository of antiquities, national and historical, by Ch'in Kw^, who 
wrote about the middle of the 11th centnry, and stands secoud to none 
of this class of authors during the Sung dynasty. The work is divided 
into seventeen sections, ranging over the field of archasological, classical, 
and artistic literature, arts, sciences, and miscellaneous subjects, while 
the genius, of the. author, is more .especially conspicuous in the departs 
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inedts of ma»ic and mathematicfl. Tb^e is aa appendix of two be^H, 
entitled ff ^ ^ Fob peik Van^ ginng additiooal remarks on tho 
snbjects prerioosly treated^ and a supplementary book besides, entitM 
li 4E IK aHh peih fan, 

^be HC M ^ # ^^^^ P^o ^^ ^^^ ^s A collection of desnltorjr notes, 
by the poet Soo Tang-p'o, first pnblisbed by bis som, ander the title 
HC ^ ^ fli ^^^ P*^ ^^ ^^^' which was afterwards ^banged for the 
present title. It has been varionsly divided by different editors, some- 
times into 3, sometimes 6» and sometimes 12 books. 

The IRf 91 Sf tt ^i^ hwang 9in libtj written by K^ J|l f|i KHing 
Ptng'^ob^Dg, abont the eod of the 1 1th century, is a miscellaneons recoid 
of historical incideots and investigations, exhibitiog a fair amount of 
research. It was origioally named the K^ J^ H 0( K'ung ski Mi skwO^ 
and is sometimes quoted nnder that title ; the present designation 
having been applied by a subsequent editor, as more expressive of lus 
high opinion of the work. 

^be ;£ ^ Ig Sze yew t^an k4, by ^ ]||| L§ Cbe, is a reoord of 
conversatioDs held by the author, with Soo Tungvp'o and aome other 
friends of literary reputation, 

The }ft X fit f}^ Mng ehae ydy htod, in 10 books, was written by 
ffk §(f Hwtly«hting, a Buddhist priest, towards the dose of the lltfa 
century, and professes to be a reoord of the ioformation he was in tlte 
habit of acquiring in his intercourse with the scholars of the time. 
Fonr^fifths of the whole is occupied with poetical snbjects, and although 
his remarks are generally unobjectionable, yet he has been mudi 
decried for his dishonest practice of unwarrantably using the names 
of eminent scholars to enhance his own reputation. The work has been 
considerably mutilated since its first publication. 

^h^ Itl^ K "T Lctn dhin tszi is a collection of miscellaneous jottings, 
by Jg ^ jfgl M& Yting-k'ing of the 12th century, who adduces a foiw 
midable array of authorities in support of his statements. 

The £ IK iS Wod tsung chS is a small volume of notes on past 
and current events, by J^ jH Wod Tan^, including some investigations 
of ancient works and remarks on poetry, Tbe prefece is dated 1180. 

The $ ^ iH ISI ^^^ ahtoang mwdn ItsA, in 10 books, by ^ |^ H 
Ohang Pang«ke, appears to have been written about the middle of the 
12th century, This contains a large collection of facts, supplementary 
to the national records i and although some incredible marvels occasion* 
ally find a place in the course of the work, there is much lo establish 
the author's reputation for depth of research aud peuettation^ 
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Tbe IK H Ftt kUn, in 10 books, from the hand of jt f^ ^ <^h'iii 
Ts&^ebd, WS8 finisbod apparently aboat the year 1174 This giv^es the 
aathor^s views on a maltitade of qaestions tooched on id the claasioal 
and historical works, with aniinadversioos on pnblic men and events 
near his own time. His remarks generally indicate soood jodgmenti 
with the exception of his expositions of the Tih iing, which is evidently 
bis weak point 

^^^ ^ & H ^^^ ^^^ P^^* '° ^ books, by H g|s Snn Tlh, appears 
to have been finished abont the year 1205, and according to the anther's 
preface^ was merely intended for the instroction of his own family. The 
work is of a miscellaneons character, conusting of several sections, i ^', 
Xsleneral Bemarks, Observations on the Classics, Remarks on Composi- 
tion, Remarks on Poetry, (correction of Errors, Miscellaneons Ob«erva« 
lions, and Remarks on the Characters. There are mauy inaccnracies 
tbronghont the work, and some confusion occasionally in the qnotations. 

The 1^ lS IC SI y^^ kwan ie wdn, in 10 books, was written by 
SR IK Ifif Chang Sh£-n&n early in the 13th centnry, and is a record of 
information regarding the past, gathered by him in conversation with 
contemporary scholars ; bnt the anthor carefnlly avoids all allnsion to 
the politics of the time. His work is esteemed as a reliable authority. 

The miBr 91 j|i Leang Ke mwan cMy iu 10 books, written by H 
)| Fef Kw&n, about the beginning of the 13th centnry, is a series of 
notes on the antiquities of the conrt of China, and miscellaneons topics, 
with extended notices of Spo Tnng-p'o, researches in history, and 
criticisms of poetical compositions, conclndiag with some accoonta 
of marvels. 

^b^ sK 9 H ^ tt ^^ ^^ ff^^ P^^ ^^» ^^ 10 bookd, is an 
assemblage of notices on historical and literary subjects, collected by 

Li\h Y6w, in the course of a long life, among an extensive circle of 

literary acquaintances. There is also a supplement in two books. 

The ^ )S *? Sad le Uzi is a short treatise on the doctrines of the 
literati, by jS 8K Chang Hoo, who lived abont the end of the Tang 
dynasty. 

The )f JK H Kang he lnh, by jg A |^ Cba6n Sbiih-being of the 
Bnng dynasty, is chiefly occupied with a discussion of colloquialisms; 
and the special forms and meaning of particular characters, bnt the 
errors into which the author has fallen, sbow that his knowledge of the 
snbject was not very profonnd. 

The lif IK 4B A ^ ^^ ^% seang kdm ctU is a small work ascribed 

to Soo Tnng-p'0| containing a Aories of memosandai methodically 
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arranged under the twelve heads of— The Body, Garments, Food, Uten- 
sils, Medicine, Sickness, Stody, Farnitare, Vegetables, Flowers, Animals, 
and Miscellanies. 

The £ 9 S tt ^^^9 ^^ ta'ung shwd, written by ||( j|ft Tti Ching, 
in the year 1200, is a number of short articles on literary sabjects, bat 
it does not stand high in the estimation of scholars. 

^^^ fi[ SI SF m ^ cf^^ y^ ^king is a small collection of disqnisi- 
tions on several questions of interest in history and literature, by ^ |j|; 
Wo^ Fang of the 13th century. 

The m HiS i|( Kwei. ian Ink, in 16 books, written by Y5 E'o, about 
the commencement of the 13th century, is a comprehensive record of 
the governmental affairs of the Sung dynasty, chiefly events that are 
omitted in the larger histories. 

^^^ i$ S ^ ^^^ ^ M2<?<7, was written by ^ ^ Cho6 Yiing in the 
latter part of the Sung dynasty. This author in this younger years was 
much addicted to the art of divination, but being at length convinced of 
the folly of the system, he wrote this short treatise to expose its fallacy. 

In 1243, it 3lt 39 "^^ WSii-padn wrote the Q||(i| fl( CKuy hUn luk, 
consisting chiefly of animadversions on ancient worthies, but his 
criticisms are lightly esteemed by scholars. Seventeen years later, 
he completed the Qlt H iS 5i^ HI GKuy kein luh wai taeihy as a com- 
panion to the preceding ; having in the interval already written two 
supplements, which are now lost. This last is considered a great 
improvement on the previous treatise, exhibiting a much deeper 
acquaintance with the national literature, and a more liberal spirit in 
his remarks on public men of that and the preceding dynasty. 

T he0f( 4^ SH H B3 P^'f' ^^i chae tseih wan, written by {( |g j||| 
YA I^h-lin, about the middle of the 13th century, is a collection of 
researches relating to classical and historical antiquities, from eyiy 
times down to the Sung dynasty. The work is passable, but in the 
last book the author enounces some new explanations of the canonical 
books, which find little favour from the generality of commentators. 

'^^^ DF iK fl^ fil ^^^ ^^^9 y^y y^i ^^ ^^^ books, the production of 
Chow Meib, appears to have been completed in the latter half of the 
13th century. This enters largely into the investigation of national 
antiquities, the greater part, however, being occupied with the political 
changes during the Sung, many details being given which are not to be 
found in the dynastic histories. 

The S fl fF H ^ Kwdn heS chae tsd luh is a small work by ]0 
^ £ S^eu-yii Ch*00| written at various times daring the latter part of 
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the 13th centnry. This treats chiefly of the poetical productions of 
that period, with notes on miscellaneons matters. It is wanting in 
arrangement, bnt there are some good remarks found in it. 

^be 119 ^ it ii ''^^^9 ^'^^^ ^'% ^^^' by j^ ^ 1^ Cha6a He-kiih of 
the 18th centnry, a member of the Sung imperial family, is a discussion 
of the merits and peculiarities of antique vessels and instroments, as 
also the materials requisite for the study. 

^^^ ft St if ^ ^^ Aez^^n ydy luh consists of the jottings of fff, 
{^ Ch'In Yew, towards the close of the Bung dynasty. The contents 
are arranged seriatim with regard to the several subjects of — Lapidary, 
Inscriptions, Caligraphy, Rules for Writing, Pencils, Ink, Paper, and 
Pallets. 

^^^ S £ jft f$ ^^ ^'^^9 ^^ ^^^1 ^^ eight books, wa« completed 
hy £ IV W&ng WSn iu 1288. This is a record of political affairs, from 
the year 1261 to 1267, with special notice of the particular business 
which occupied the attention of the inner council ; and a selection of 
antiquities from former dynasties, omitted in the regular histories. The 
itinerary of Ch'&ng Tih in the West, previously noticed (page 36), is 
given in the second book. 

The JS il!!| 9 K OA'm yuen tsltig yu, by ^ SE Pih T'ing, waa 
finished at the beginning of the 14th centnry, being miscellaneoofs 
notices of the author's literary researches, which are in general much to 
the point, although there are some slight errors occasionally. The 
existing editions are thought to be only a portion of the original work. 

The &^ ^ l$tft^ Shod ckae labu ked ts'ung fan, by A| jp ;ff 
Shtng Jod-tsze of the Yuen dynasty, is chiefly a discussion of the 
classical and historical works, with criticisms on the poets, including 
also records of a number of events omitted in the dynastic histories. 

The ft ft ^ IB Pih keen peih IU is the only remaining work of 
Eft IS 1^ Gb'in Sh^-luug, the author of several literary productions during 
the Yuen dynasty, who was killed in the insurrectionary contest about 
the establishment of the Ming. This consists principally of historical 
notes and strictures on the literature of the time* 

The B B3 IS "^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ short record after the model of the 
Kob kin chad, hj ^fflf U Chung, an adherent of the Yuen dynasty, 
although it appears to have been finished about the commencement of 
the Ming. There is a considerable portion occupied with an attack on 
Buddhism, the books and customs of which the author contends to have 
originated in a perversion of native Chinese ideas. The editions now 
extant are taken from the Yung Id id tiin. 
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The If jK S H 2*«*^ ytn ts'ung luh, by Wftng Wei, written rtodt 
the commencement of the Ming dynasty, gives a series of bibliographical 
details regarding the classics and collateral records, with a brief notice 
of the rise of Baddbism and Taoaism^ and remarks on geomancy and 
medicine. 

The ]Q[ ;fc 7 Ta^aJbu muA tszi is a series of notes etnbraeing nearly 
every department of literatnrei written by H ^ ^ Yg Tsz^^k'd dnring 
bis imprisonment in 1378. It is divided into eight sections, entitled 
respectively ,-^Limited Views, Observation of Things^ Original Prineiplefl^ 
Primordial Mysteries, Diligent Application, Miscellaueons Arrange* 
mentSi General Talk, and Miscellaneons Rarities. 

The t^H^^SiWi^^M ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ neaou shaW chin 
fBDdn k'diu, by 9 JB 'g' Shin Mow^kwan of the Ming, is a series of re- 
searches relative to objects of nature and art, six books being devoted to 
Plants, one to Animals, one to Rarities, and two Supplementary* There 
is a want of care in the compilation, many statements being heaped 
together indiscriminately, withont regard to their antbeuticity. 

The fUm^aiL Bo t^ng mwdn peik, by )gk H T'an Sew of the 
16t,h centary, is a series of disquisitions on historical and literary 
sabjects. 

The ^ IS ft 1|F K'abu ptoan y£ szS, by T'od Lnng of the Mingi ia 
a general examination of the farnitmre of the study, with historical notea 
Oft the several objects. These are*-^Typography, Impressions from 
Tablets, Oaligraphy, Drawings, the Lyrsj Paper^ Pencils^ Pallets, Ineenae 
Pots, Vases, and other articles. 

The B m Jft S tt ^^^ y^^ ^^ ts^ung sAufd^ in 38 books, by {} ]| 
H^ Hd Le&ng«tsetin, bearing date 1569, consists of extensive notes on 
the various subjects treated in the native literaturci under the 1ft 
beads, — Classics, History, Miscellaneous Records^ Philosophyi Buddhism 
and Tacnism, Literary Composition, Poetry, Writing, Drawing, Devel- 
opment of the Inclination, Lofty Oonnsels, Care of the Person, Felicita^ 
tion of Old Age, Rectification of Customs, Examination of Literature, and 
Odes. A supplement was added treating of historical subjects. There 
is a general looseness and want of evidence for the statementa of this 
work, which has been severely criticised by subsequent writers. 

' The "ir it Y^ ^^1 written by g f| 3 Leti Chting T&h early 
in the present dynasty, is a collection of notes on the meaning of 
eharaeters, researches concerning the origin of customs, and kindred 
topics* There are a good many errors throughout the work, wbieh 
must be cautiously relied on. 
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The 3& as ii IB Tunsr ydAf taten JW, by I ^ H W&ng Ts'ang- 
k6^Q, writtea iu 1665, is a miscellaQeoas collection of memoranda made 
daring the anthor's reading in history, embraciog notes on a variety of 
sabjects, ancient and modern ; bat there is a want of care apparent in 
many of^the quotations. 

The m IK fl ^ Yun lang gdw peik is a book of jottings, chiefly of 
carrent and recent events, by SAng Ld of the 17th centary. 

The ilj ^ 8Aan chi^ in six books, by £ ^ j^ Wftng Hnng-cha&n, 
aboot contemporary with the preceding, is a miscellaneons collection of 
notes on a variety of snbjects, ancient and modern, of moderate merit. 
The aathor is more famous for raising doubtful questions than for 
judgment in their solution. 

The ^ ^ ^ S >I^ iS Ts'eih sung fdng skih seadu luh is a record 
of observations chiefly relating to the fine arts, by |B| H ^ Ldw T'&-jtn, 
written early in the present dynasty. 

The ft ^ ;MF |(^ Kiw ladn kih lUn and % fJH TsS luh, both from 
the hand of Kod Y£n-wo&, consist of notes made daring his readings in 
the national histories, and were originally pnblished separately, but 
were afterwards incorporated in his Jih che luh. 

The ^ $ M fl ^ T'een heang Idw gbto tihy written during the 
latter part of the 17th century, by J( ^ S ^^ Gha6a-lung, is a 
collection of memoranda in the several departments of literatnre, 
gathered from a perusal of the recent publications of that period. 

The 3S il 91 ft ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ y^* by ^^0° Sz6-ke, is a large 
assemblage of notes, chiefly extracts from the books of the Sung and 
Ming dynasties, but made without judgment, and exceedingly open to 
criticism. 

The ft 4ti fl ^ ^^'^ P^^ 9^^ ^^^> ^° ^^ books, completed by 
W&ng Sz6-chiag in 1691, is a large collection of memoranda arranged 
under four divisions, treating respectively of, — Court Notabilia, Distin- 
guisbed Characters, Literary Compositions, and Marvels. The first part 
contains several notices of the presentation of tribute to China, by 
European nations. 

The IS tt H IB ^^^ P^^ ^^^ M in six books, written by Cha6a 
Yih, about the beginning of the 18th century, consists of a variety of 
articles relating to matters of passing interest daring the present 
dynasty. Among these we find some curious notices of the Jesuit 
missionaries and other foreigners in China. 

The ?K ft tt ff ^ ^^'^^ ^^^ y^ ^'^^ ^^f^ is a collection of short 
articles, by Chang Hungi chiefly relating to objects on the eastern 
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midland provinces of OhiDa, written daring the anthor's resUeDce in 
Yftn-n&n, early in the 18th centnry. 

The # JBl ^ IB ^eang tsod peik kh, in 12 books, is a miacellane* 
OQs record written by the same aatbor as the preceding, between the 
years 1703 and 1705 inclusive.' 

"^^^ ti ^^^9kfii ^00 foo yA ting tsS lnh, also from the same 
hand as the preceding, to which it is snpplementary, was written in 
1705, after the anther's retirement from office. Many of the state- 
ments contained in it are very open to criticism. 

The ^ 'H* fli fi^ ^<^^ ^^ y^ f^^ is another miscellaneous work, 
written by the same anthor in 1709 ; bnt it shows less of research than 
the others, and bears indications of the feebleness of old age. 

I^he ^ ^ If ^ Si^ Tun ahih chae peik fan, written by H jg If 
Keang Sha&n-shoo, abont the commencement of the 18th centnry, is a 
collection of remarks on specimens of writing, drawings, and antiques, 
which the author describes from personal inspection. 

The g( pp ShwS Vow is a historical note book, written by H jg ^ 
Y6 Pa6u-suDg iu 1760. 

The i^ IK :g % ft Hlg Jt: /Cd tHng sung gan chuh lod chh m& 
consists of descriptive and narrative details regarding a bamboo stove, 
which was kept in the T'ing-snng monastery, near Woo-seih, and 
formed an object of cnriosity to the emperor when he visited that 
neighborhood. It was written towards the end of the 18th century 
by » «!j « 'l'«ow Ping.t'a6. 

The K {I E W ^^n y^ cf^ y^^> by i||$ Tsgftn K'e, dated 1848, 
coDtaius the author's views on a number of snbjects in science and 
religion, in which he shows considerable independence of thought, bnt the 
conclusions he arrives at are frequently more curious than trustworthy. 

The IK ^ Shwo foo is an extensive work compiled by HI ^ f| T'aon 
.Tsung-6, early in the Ming dynasty, in 100 books, consisting entirely 
of cQpions extracts from works in all the several departments of litera^ 
tore, without any remarks by the compiler. Thirty books of the original 
were afterwards lost, and in 1530, when it was republished, % $ tl| TQh 
Wan-p5, the editor, supplied 30 books from other sources. A new edition 
appeared in 1647 by fj^ }j| T'aou Ting, who enlarged the collection to 
120 books, containing in all, extracts from, or complete editions of^ 1,292 
separate works. The same editor also published a supplement in 46 
books entitled ^ ^ i^ Skw(f foo aitk, in connexion with the original ; 
|»ut this additional part, which consists of selections from the Miug 
writers, is considered of little value. 
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The ifr '^ Bt Jin ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ i° 14^ books, is & work similar 
in character to the preceding, compiled by |^ ;^ Liih TsSe, who com« 
pleted his nndertaking in 1544. It is divided into foar parts, compris- 
ing respectively, — Eclectics, Repositories, Digests, and Thesanri, in all 
185 works, bnt the excerpta are very mnch faller than in the Shwdfoo^ 

The S S jft % y Yilh che fdng fan htouy, in 36 books, is also a 
collection of excerpts from other works compiled by ^ JB ig|[ Sen Ying- 
ts'ew, in the former part of the 17th centnry. This differs in plan, 
however, from those above noticed, the subject matter being arranged 
finder a great nnmber of headings, each of which includes selections 
from every book bearing on the question. The anther's reading mnst 
have been extensive, his quotations extending over a vast field of 
Uteratnre ; bnt the work shews a great want of discrimination, and is 
grievously marred by its tendency to the marvellous and puerile. 

The ^ ji JS II Tdnff hod tseaou shoo, in 12 booln, by ^ H ;^ 
Lad Tseih-che of the Ming, is analogous in character to the preceding ; 
being composed mainly of extracts from the books of the Tang, Sung, 
Ynen, and Ming dynasties, in connexion with brief remarks by the 
eompiier. 

The 9 ■ 9 ^ 9 ^^ yutn ke sh he, in 12 books, is a compilation-** 
doctrinal, historical, and literary — formed bf selections from preceding 
writers. Some two or three-tenths of the whole relates to matters of 
Mtiqnity, and the remainder is occupied with events of the Ming 
dynasty. This was completed by Chadu Keih-8z6, in 1659, but he has 
shown a great want of discrimination in his extracts. . 

The BB fC S V Ohciou tai ts'ung ahoo^ in 90 books, consists of 
reprints of portions of as many different works by authors at the 
commencement of the present dynasty, each extract forming a separate 
book. These sometimes consist of intact sections of the work, but at 
others detached portions are joined to make np the book. The com- 
piler Chang Chadu has also occasionally altered the text, so that his 
edition is not in every instance to be relied on. This is in two parts^ 
the first of which, in 60 books, was published in 1697, and the sue* 
ceeding portion shortly ^fter. 

The (I Jl S tf ^^^ ^ ts'ung shoo, in 100 books, is of a similar 
character to the preceding, and was also compiled by Chang Cha6u ia 
eoDJunction with £ B$ Wftng Chd. The greater part consists of Bele(y- 
tions from the literary cempeudiums of scholars of this dynasty, the 
remainder being made up from the writings of Ming dynasty recluses. 
This is also in two parts, the fiist of which appeared in 1659. Both 
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these works are considered most nnfortnnate efforts at compilatioti, and 
stand extremely low in the estimation of scholars. 

The IK ff ii* ^^ H P^ ^koo neen yih chung^ in 100 books, consists 
of reprints of twenty-one ancient works, compiled by {£ ^ ^ Wang 
Sz^-h&n of the present dynasty. Five of these works are proved to be 
spnrions, and one, the Suh p8 with che^ a work of the later Sung, is 
erroneously assigned to the Tsin dynasty. 

The }( S iSi Tung i luh is a collection of apwards of twenty 
treatises on ethics, arts, scienceSi and other subjects tending to the 
illustration of the classics. The anthor of this, H % Q Gh'ing Yaon- 
t66n, lived last century, and is highly esteemed for his literary attain- 
ments. These treatises exhibit a more than ordinary amount of critical 
judgment, and form an important contribution towards the subjects 
in question. 

The earliest Christian works extant in Chinese, date from the 
beginning of the 17th century. On the arrival of the Jesuit mission- 
aries it soon became an object with them to employ the agency of the 
press in the dissemination of their views through the empire. The books 
which they have left must ever prove an object of interest to the 
disciple of Jesus, as containing the oldest existing announcement of the 
Saviour to this empire ; and the care with which some of these were 
composed, has obtained for them a place in the imperial catalogue. 
These would seem to deserve a separate class in the list ; but as the 
imperial authorities have included them among the '^Miscellaneous 
Writers," the same arrangement is followed here. 

Perhaps the European whose name is best known in China, both 
on account of his writings and doings, is Matteo Ricci. Devoting 
himself assiduously to the study of the native literature, he is said 
to have acquired an aptitude for clothing his ideas in a Chinese dress 
remarkable for a foreigner. One of his first efforts was while resid- 
ing at N4n-ch'ang, the capital of Keang-se. Having made the acquaint- 
ance of the prince of K^eii-gan, he was one day interrogated by 
bim as to the laws of Friendship in the west; which conversation 
gave rise to the short treatise ^ J$ 1^ Keaou yiw lun, completed 
by Bicci in 1695, and embodying his views in a succession of short 
and pithy paragraphs. In 1601, during his sojourn at Peking, and 
while enjoying daily intercourse with scholars of high rank, he was 
enabled to bring out the 3S £ K H Teen chob sh\h ^, a treatise ob 
the character and attributes of God. This deals with the subject 
under eight heads, i e., Creation and Preservation of the Universe ; 
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Ignorance of Mankind regarding Ood ; Man different from Dnmb 
Animals in having an Immortal Soal ; Difference between the Soul 
of Man and the Spiritual Powers, and Diversity of Snbstances in the 
Universe ; Doctrines of Metempsychosis and Prohibition of Taking life 
exposed, with Explanation of the Theory of Fasting and Abstinence ; 
Imperishable Character of the Mind, with the Certainty of Heaven and 
Hell ; Original Goodness of Haman Nature and Pecnliar Tenets of Chris* 
tianity ; and an Explanation of Enropean Customs, particularly Celibacy 
of the Clergy. This work, which is in the dialogue form, contains 
some acute reasoning in support of the propositions laid down, but 
the doctrine of faith in Christ is very slightly touched upon.* The 
tenets of Buddhism are vigorously attacked, while the author endeav- 
ours to draw a parallel between Christianity and the teachings of 
the literati In 1604, Ricci completed the H -p 3i W ^^'* ^^ ^od 
yin^ a series of 25 short articles, chiefly of a moral bearing, but having 
little of the peculiar and essential doctrines of the Christian system. It 
has prefaces by ^ H j( Fung Yfng-klng and Sen Ewang-*k'&, both 
celebrated in the history of the church. The 91^ A -^ jjj^ Ke jin skih 
peen is another of the same author's productions, completed in 1608, 
and consists of a record of ten conversations which he had held with 
some of the high native dignitaries at various times. The subjects 
discussed are-^ Years Past no longer Ours, Man a Sojourner on Earth, 
Advantage of frequently Contemplating Eternity, Preparation for Judge* 
ment by frequently Contemplating Eternity, The Good Man has Few 
Words and is not Desirous of Talking, The meaning of Abstinence from 
Flesh is not the Prohibition of Taking Life, Self-examination and Self- 
reproof are Inconsistent with Inaction, Future Rewards and Punishments, 
Prying into Futurity hastens Personal Calamity, and Wealth with 
Covctousness more Miserable than Poverty with Contentment A trans- 
lation of eight Enropean hymns with elucidatory remarks^ written in 
1609, are appended to the Ke jin shih peen. The pointed attacks on 
Buddhism in the preceding works, and the wide circulation of Ricci's 
doctrines by means of their republication in several parts of the empire, 
called forth the animadversions and opposition of the priesthood. The 
force of their arguments, however, was very feeble. One of the most 
talented was H^ j^ Choo-hung, a priest of Hang-chow, who had 
abandoned the literary profession for the Buddhist cloister. Three 
articles appear in his published writings against the doctrine of the 
Jesuits. These having been brought to the notice of JK j|[ Jf^ Yq 
phun-hci one of the metropolitan high functionaries, he wrote to Ricci 
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in a spirit of apparent caodonr, reqaesting farther light on the sabfeet 
Tbid letter with llicci's reply, the priest's three declamatioas, and the 
refutation of Ricci, were all pablished together, ander the title ^ $ iK 
5J Peen Aedi t'nh, with a postcript by Sea Kwao^-k'^. 

^^^6 tt 91 tE tl ^ I^^^9 hwcLn tadu fi shwv is a small psychological 
treatise by Nicolas Loagobardi, who lived ia China from 1597 to 1654. 

Contemporary with Ricci, and closely associated with him ia hia 
labours and adventures, Didacns Pantoja, fE ^ f( Parig te go^ composed 
several works of a religions and moral character, which are still 
extensively read. The ^ % Ts'eik k'ih, in seven books, issned by him 
in 1614, is a treatise on the conqnest of seven dominant sins of hnmaa 
natnre, i. e., Pride, Jealousy, Avarice, Anger, Sensuality, Debauchery, 
and Indolence. The style of the work is rather high, which hae 
rendered it not distaMteful to literary men, but there is very little 
peculiar to the Christian doctrine in it The latter, however, is treated 
by him at considerable length in a work which appears to have been 
published after his death, with the title H *? jft i^ Pang tszi t tseuen. 
This explains minutely the forms and doctrines of the church of Rome^ 
the last part giving an account of the early history and fall of man, as 
contained in the Old Testament. 

The Iff $ Sic ^ P^^^ heS soo kaou is an apology for the Jeeuit 
missionaries addressed to the emperor, by Sen Kwang-k'^, in 1616, when 
they had been denounced as traitors by the Board of Rites at Nanking. 
Sen also wrote a short treatise against Buddhism, entitled H f| A ft 
£ Peih akih she choc todng, in which he discusses the reasonableness 
of the various practices connected therewith. 

Alphonse Vagnoni, % *-* ^ Kaou yih eke, who entered China in 
1605, has left the names of sixteen works from his hand, most of 
which, if not all, are still to be found. This father shows none of the 
scruples of Bicci about announcing the most puerile teachings of his 
church. His S "i^ f? K Shing mob king skih is a remarkable speci- 
men of Mariolatry, giving a legendary history, followed by a lengthy 
record of miraculous interferences of the Virgin on numerous occasions. 

^h^ S RS ^ IS ^^^9 ^^i ^i^ <^ hy the same, is a treatise on the 
chemical composition of the universe, containing the author's ideas on 
the various celestial and terrestrial phenomena. 

The same year that Ricci died, Emmanuel Diaz reached Chinas 
and there are extant nine works written by him during a residenoe of 
more than thirty years. His chief production appears to be the H fg^ 
H JH Bhing Icing <:hih keai, in 14 books, consisting of the gospels fot 
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the several Saudaya and fea^t days tbroaghoat the year^ aa appointed by 
the ritnal, with extended commentary aud reflections on each. This 
work, which was finiahed in 1636, 19 written in a chaate and Incid style. 
To Diaa we are also indebted fur the d ^g ^ "If K'ing shi kin yin, a 
very free traoslation of Thomas a Kempis' '* Imitation of Christ/' 
complete, which was issned in 1640. The style of this is onexception- 
able to literary taete. More recently another translation of the last- 
named work has been pnblished, with the title iK £ S 11 Tsun chob 
^king/dn. This had less of literary embellishment thaa the preceding, 
bat more literal conformity to the original. 

1'he in H Hwdng tf is a modified form of some of ^aop's, J^ ^ 
E so. Fables, by Nicholas Triganlt, ^ Jg H^ KinNe-kd, who reached 

« 

China in 1610, where he remained till iiis death in 1629. 

Francis tSambiasi, $ JSf dlf P^ik Fang-tse, a Neapolitan Jesnit, 
came to China in 1613, and has left two or three works of a psychologic- 
al character. In 1624, the S "IT ft ^ Ling yen le tsif was written 
by Sea Kwang-k*e, from his dictation. This is a treatise on the Soal« 
which he designates anima^ and explains qnder fonr heads, i 6., Snb- 
etance, Capabilities, Dignity, and Excellenca The S ft H ^ Shtouy 
Atod ^rk ^ is a short treatise by the aame, on Sleep and Pictures 
allegorized, with a preface by Li Che«tsaoo. 

Jales Aleni, $ fl| 4^ Gae Joo^led, who commenced his career in 
China at the same time as the preceding:, has left twenty-five different 
works, most of which are still in common circulation. Among these, 
the 55ilS|t^lffflG* T'een ckob keang sang ykn king ki leS, in 
eight books, is a Life of (Christ, of which an abbreviated edition has 
been pnblished, under the title flB A^ "if ff 16 Jfr ^^y ^00 yen 
king ke led. The 91 IK S It ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^° explanation of the 
Doctrine of the Mass, with a minute account of the ceremonies of the 
Church of Rome connected therewith. K fp JE fK T*eih tsiiy eking 
ktoei is a treatise on the Remission of Sins. The K 4if J( iS Wd/n wuh 
akin yuen^ first printed in 1628, a small treatise on the Origin of all 
Things, has attained a great popnlarity, and has also been translated 
and published in Manchn. The H ill S^ HIK ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ked ife is a 
Dialogue between Aleni and a Native Dignitary, on Qod as the creator 
and governor of the universe. The H S fli H 3 ^^^9 ^f^^^9 ^'^ y^^u 
le IB fk discourse on the Sacrament of the Encharist The H ^0^ gjj; 
Sking mung Ko is a translation of a Dialogue between a Disembodied 
6pirit and its Corpse, represented as a dream, said to have been written 
griginally by St» Sej:n«^rd» fj| li Ity PM urh^na^ and put into Chinese 
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by Aleni. This has an oatline of certain ecclesiastical forms in the 
charcb appended. The B ^ 8 ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ is a simple statement 
of the Romish theology, written in lines of foar characters each. A. 
memoir of Matteo Ricci was also written by Aleni, with the title J^ Jg 

MftS^fft^^^^^i^ seen sdng king teeth. 

John Adam Scbaal, renowned for his services in the canse of science* 
has left to posterity twenty-six works, bat most of these are in the depart* 
ment of astronomy; only five or six beioi^ of a directly religions character, 
and of these there is one, the $ ~ ^ Q |Q g|)^ Te'ung yih fdngjth kS 
9Ay peiht which consists of a collection of legendary miracles, little 
calcalated to exalt the doctrine in the minds of intelligent Chinese. 

The Anns Teod shin chung king is a book of prayers for the 
dying and dead, translated by John Frees, fft ^ 2 ^^^ Jthtoang^ a 
Portngnese missionary, who lived in China from 1624 to 1640. 

^be ft IB W W Sf^i^9 ^ P^ yt^ 18 a translation of a hnndred 
moral apothegms, ascribed to the canonized virgin Teresa, ^ lA |K Tih 
lik «a, of Spain, by James Rho. 

Hieronymns de Gravina, K £ B Ko6 E-milh^ came to China in 
1637, where he laboured in the mission canse till his death in 1659. 
He has left a work entitled H jE H 7^<^ ching peen, in six books, giving 
a fair oatline of the doctrines of the chnrch of Rome, nnder six heads, 
%. 0„ God's Excellence, Redemption by God, Recompense by God, GKmI's 
Mercy, What God Hononrs, and God's Protection. 

In 1637, Lonis Bngli, MWiM ^ Luy^sze, a Sicilian Jesnit, first 
reached China, where he long lived in the enjoyment of the imperial 
favour, which continued till his death in 1682. There are twenty small 
works, the prodnction of his hand, the most noticeable of which is 
probably the 7 ^ B III P^^ ^^^ ^ pein. This is an answer to a 
yiolent attack on the Christian religion, entitled 7 ^ B ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
written by i^ j|^ ^ 7&ag Kwang-sSen, one of the Mohammedans high 
in office in the Astronomical Board, who appears to have been moved 
by jealousy on account of the favours the Jesuits were obtaining, 
through the success of their mathematical acquirements. This led to 
a fierce persecution of Christianity throughout the empire, which com- 
menced in the beginning of 1665 and lasted till 1671. Bngli replies 
seriatim to the various false statements of Y&ng Ewang-s^en. Another 
of the same father's publications is the H # >J^ B HICM Sking mod 
seabu jik K'd king, a translation of a book of Prayers to the Virgin 

Mary. The B C # B SR S ^ ^^^V ^^^V P^ ^'^ ^^^ ^^ ^ Ix^^l^ ^^ 
Prayers for the Dead, another translation from the same hand. 
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Th# 5^ HJ Veeri keae is a fifbort treatise spiritnalrzing tbe affairs of 
common life, written by Francis Braacata, SI 8 jt -P'^^'?^ KwS-kwangy 
a Sicilian missionary who laboured in this empire from 1638 till 1671. 
Tbefe are s^^'eral other iyrodnctiotis of his band extant. One of these, 
^be 98 It tl l¥ G^^ li h'bw tff, consists of commentaries and exposi-» 
lions of tbe Gospels appointed in the ritnal for the fesTtival days^ drawn 
up iti 1642. 

^he farne 6f Ferdinand Verbiest, ^ flf ^ Nan Hwae-jln, in China, 
refits chiefly du hi^ astronomical labours ; but while thns occapied in 
tfte service of the empire, he was not unmindful of the great object of 
his niission, in forwarding tbe cause of his chnrcb. The twenty^five 
Workf¥ which he has left inclnde a few short treatises which are still in 
comroof^ use among tbe native converts. Of these, the $ |§ ^ ^ 
SMf^ fi t& t is the' soltitioti of doubts as' to the Sacrament of the host. 
Tl^e' ^Tji ]^yii Keaou yaou seu lun is a general outline of the doctrines 
of the church of Rome, inclnding expositions of the Ten Commandments, 
Lord's Prayer, Md Apostle's Creed, published in 1677. A version of 
\^\i was afterwards printed' in Manchu, which was denounced in an 
imperial edict of 1805. The ^ Hf MM-^^^^ ^^^^ V^^'^ ^ ^s an ex- 
planatioQ of the doctrine of Confession. 

Andrew Lobetti, ^ 4t flS ^^ Oan-Hk, entered China in 1659, where 
her laboaired as a' missionary in KwJtng-tung, KSang-n&n, and Peking. 
Niiie' of bis literary productions are preserved, all of a religions 
character. Thcr J| |B tf 4t ^^^^ /^ ^^^ ^^^» written in 1673, is a 
directory to the attainment of true happiness, by seeking it in the 
Christian religion. The # ^ IS 1$ JE Rft Shdn sang fnh chung ching lo6 
\€ a treatise od tbe rites and precepts of the church of Rome, proposed 
as' a means of making the most of the present life and also the future. 

The 'K iS ^ ^^^^ *^^ ^^^ consists of a series of reflections on 
matters pertaining to the Christian religion, written at intervals by ^ 
^ §" M K'^-heaiig and a^taoged by his son ^ ^ K L^ S6-leAng' 
after bis d'eatb, in three sections, treating of ndan's responsibility towards 
Gh)d, fowards his neighbour, add towards himself. It is issued with the 
idiprtmatnV of Antony de Qbnvea ^ "j^^ Ho Ta^hwa^ who lived m 
China froto' 1636 tb 1877. 

^be S % fS fi ShiTig keadu sin ching is an account of the labours 
of tfhe' JesuiC riiifiHioilaries' wKo came to China, down to the year 1673, 
di^'^hi' op' liy ^ f|^ Q&n Lin and $ Jf Chang Kang, two native con« 
▼eVts: At the ^d, a eatalogne and brief notices of all the missionaries^ 
are giteb; With tlie rfevtsi^al woAs^^ n^tten by eacJh, 
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The ISF 3l H iS^ ^^^ ^^ 9^^ ^^ 19 ^ historical accooDt of the 
Christiaa reli.«:ioD, by K ^ ^ Ld MiDg-yaon, a Earopean. 

The S % ^ ^ SAing keadu ming cKing^ in eight books, is a 
treatise on the evidences of Christianity, by H jjlf g Win T^e-kwd, a 
European missionary of the Dominican order. This was completed in 
1677, and is one of the best works of the kind. 

The }B^^1k SzS chung led i,hy ^ %M P^b To-m^ a Euro- 
pean Angastinian, published in 1705, is a discourse on Death, Judg- 
ment, Hell, and Heaven. The IS $i; "III S Shing keaoti ts'ei yaou, by 
the same, is a guide to neopbites in the ritual and ceremonies of the 
church. 

The ^ fli 1^ 1^ % Teen jo6 Mng 6 Kahu is a comparison of the 
Christian religion with the doctrines of the literati of China, by ^ |!g ^ 
Choo Ts^-u&n, a native convert, published in 1715. This is divided into 
three parts, the first showing wherein the two systems are identical, the 
second showing wherein the Christian supplies what is lacking in the 
other, and the third pointing out the superiority of the Christian system. 

The J( jii 3 M( Chin tabu Uzi ching is a treatise on the evidences 
of Christianity, written in 1718 by J^ f^p ^ Sha Sh6w-sln, a Euro- 
pean missionary. 

The 16 If tl ft ff ^ i^ Shing t'ijin gai king kwei team, written 
^7 i^ 5K IE Fi^Qg Ping-chfng, a European Jesuit, in 1719, consists of 
preparatory exercises for receiving the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
Another work by the same author, is the S^ ^ H £ Shing netn 
kwdng yik, in 12 sections, a series of le<<endary narratives of the saints 
with reflections for every day in the year, completed in 1738. A 
revised edition, arranged according to the modern calendar, and other- 
wise modified, was published in. 1815, A version of this has been 
circulated in Manchu, it being in the number of those prohibited by 
an imperial edict in 1805. Similar in character to the preceding, but 
of much smaller compass, is the H IS jK £ Shing king kwdng yih, by 
the same, being a series of meditations and exercises corresponding to 
the Gospels for the several days according to the missal. The SS: 1£ 
^ ^ Shing she ts'oo yaou, also from the same hand, is a general 
discourse on the Christian religion, with a vigorous attack on the* 
idolatrous customs of China. 

The ± iS II ^ ^^^^ ^^^9 ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ exposition of the Lord's 
Prayer, by tSt^L^ ^^^ Hwftng*seo, a Jesuit missionary contemporary 
with the preceding, who also wrote the ^ ^ A^'S ^^i^ ^^^ chung yin^ 
consisting of moral and familiar counsels for the guidance of converts* 
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The H K IK SAiA tseen Ink is a treatise of psjchoIoo:y, by ig ^ 
Tih-p'el, a member of the imperial family, who had ideotified himself 
somewhat with the missioaaries, and become imbned with their Doctrine 
of the Soal. This is dated 1639. 

^be A IB IK S -^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ i^ ^be sabstance of a Treatise on 
Prayer, translated by {It^ ^ g Ch'in J5-9eib, a native Jesnit, and 
pnblished in 1758. 

The fl( £ J9 ilf Shin sze chi ndn, in six books, is a Gaide to 
Meditation; the last two books comprising reflections on the Gospels 
for the several Snndays and festivals thronghont the year. 

^be M ^ ^tSt Sking keadu tseen skwo is a treatise on the 
nature and character of God, human natare, and fntnre rewards and 
panishmentSy containing an able discnssion of the errors of Chinese 
theolocfv. 

^*be S ifc H S Shing keadu yaou king is a compilation by an 
Angnstinian named ^ i^ H E-na-tseS, Ignatius, comprising the Ten 
Commandments, Lord's Prayer, Apostle's Creed, and other prayers and 
formnlse of the chnrch, with an ample commentary to the whole. 

The 3 ^ £ B D ff Ckoto nein chob jih h'bw fo is a series of 
homilies for every Snnday thronghont the year, by ^ jg||K Luh Sze- 
mih, a native of Shanghai. 

The jj ^fSmt & M ^how netn chen U hung king is a translation 
of the litnrgy for the several festivals of the chnrch thronghont the year. 

The It JIH Kwei chin tseik, by j^ jQ; ^ Sen Yih-l^&ng, is an 
attack on popniar superstitions and idolatrous practices. 

The jA A H H Chingjin yaou tseihy written by f( $ j£ W Gan- 
tlng, a Franciscan missionary, in 1694, consists of incentives to a 
religions life. 

The % # IQ ^ Ch'oo htoiy wan td is a dialogue on some princi- 
ples of the Christian religion, by JQ* jf }|^ Shih TS-luh, a missionary 
of the Franciscan order, written in 1680. 

The ^ffti ^^^ ^^^9 P^^ ^^ ^ narrative of the life and legendary 
miracles of ^ /g ^ ^ ^ ftl Ta-ne-laou Eo-sze-k^a, a Polish saint of 
the Jesuit order, written by Dominic Parenin, El $ ^ Fa To-ming, of 
the same order, in 1726. 

The 01 IS j8^ 9K Ching shi led shw9 is a treatise on various points 
of Roman Catholic theology, written by iSc ^ [JC ^hoo Tsung-ynSn, 
in the first half of the 17th century. The ^ ^ P^ 7^ Vih wan, by the 
same author, is a dialogue on Christianty, drawing a contrast between 
it and the several systems established in China. 
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Tb£ ^ J^ fl^ m 8htng keq^dff, seadu y\n is a 9h(9rt 4iaqpisUiaD on 
the doctriQjSSf probibitioas, aad rites of thd phurch, jby ^ i|* P&q Cfanog,' 
a native of Haug-cbow. 

Tbe ^ % H 3 Sking keaou yaou U is aQ elaborate catechism of 
the doctriues aai} practices of tbe cbarch of Rome, b^ Ffau^is Bpnge- 
mont, ^ Q i^ Loo-jih mwafi. 

The JR 1^ JH ^ OoLn ahdy led skwd is an explaq^tiqa of th^ Doc* 
trine of Indulgences and of se verbal societies \n tbe |^apM .pbprcb^ ^ivea 
in tbe catechetical form. 

The ^ Jp g| 1^ Kea keo tsein lun consists pf qoiiRpelQ f^f tl^Q 
performance of relative family obligatiotis. 

T^i® ^ ^ ttt i& T'een t'&ng chih loo is ^ guide fof the disciple ini 
}iis daily comlnct and cquversatiop. 

The i^ H ± bT ^ ^ ^ ^'<^^^ y^ ^^^^ y '^ ^^^^ 462^ /d is a did^qtlc 
treatise pn the doctrines and rites of the cburpb. 

The m »S ^ Pe wdbng luh is a miscellany of Sqriptnre narratives, 
apocryphal miracles, anecdotes, etc.. 

The I^^Vk ^^<^^ ^i ^^^ i^ ^ discussion of tbe false dpotrjueii 
prevalent in (Jhioa, written in :^8.45 by j^ i| l||| Yt^oa }l5-i;qiug, a 
native of Shanghai. 

"1^^^ S Sfc ^ 11^ ^ 9( Shing keaou she 9zi k'o foo is iv colIectipQ 
of stanzas, reflections, etc.,. on varioQS points eoupecte^ w^th tbe Chris- 
tian religioi). 

The ^ ^ ^ ^. Ghoo hmiy wS,n td is a oatechi^m of the vc^rious 
societies, translated by ^ >^ ^ N&n T6vy-y$, a European Jesuit. 

Besides tbe preceding, thure are a gref^t nnmboii of mipor books 
of exercises for daily use among the converts and in schools. Sucb 

are the jtft ft ^ ^ oi ^ IS I^^^^ l^^9 ts'eih tsze fung iung king^ 
Prayers for Souls in Purgatory ; the ^ ||| ^ Pien m'^ng l^'o^ a Book 
of lustrnctions for the Young, in heptameter verse ; the -^ % @B Taain^ 
wan k'o. Devotional Exercises for the Morning and Evening; the H^ Si; 1$ 
S ^ ^ Shing keaou yaou le wan ta^ Catechisqi of the Sf^^rameuts ; 
the HP K S li H K # X Y^y ^00 show nan shing loo sken kung^. 
Devotional Exercises Commemorative of Christ's Passion ; the |^ Jfl i| 
jg jj j^ ig Sedy gdn k'e taou t'ung kung king. Thanksgiving Formulae! \ 
the if JS It ii S ^ Sin feen chen II king kwei, Ritual fox Festival 
Days ; the + ||8 @ fS "^^^^^^ ^*^^^ P^^^ ^^> Commentary on the Tea 
Commandments ; tbe Q ^ H S J^^ k'6 ts3 yaou. Select Devotional 
Exercises ; aud the ^ J^ Q ^ Sew. chin Jtk k*6i Manaal of D^votiqof^l 
Exercises* 
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Moat of the preceding works are written in the literary or book 
9tyle of coRipoaitioq; some, however, are iq pore coUoqaial QiaodariD ; 
^hjle there i^re a variety of shailea of dialect between the two, Oc« 
p^aioaally we find also booka in particular local dialects, bnt tbey do 
pot aeem to have been moch used by the RotQau Catholic miasionariea, 
Such ip the H jK ]S 91 Shing keaou chth kSo^ng^ a theological catechiam 
lirritteq iq the Shanghai dialect, 

AlthoQgb the diaciples of Mohammed have been in China now for 
more than twelve centuries, and have enjoyed the greatest facilities for 
the propagation pf their faith, yet we do DOt find that tbey have done 
mncb towards the iotrodnction of a native literatnre in oonnexioa with 
their religion; their rituals and sacred books beiug almost entirely 
preserved iq the original Arabic ; and uotwithatandiug the great num-^ 
bers belonging to this a.ect at the preneiit day, who know oothing bnt 
the Chinese, the publications they hfive iu the qative langunge are quite 
insiguificaut Among these, the ^ J( HH $| Sew chin mung yin ia an 
][atrodnctory Explaqation of the Mohauimedan Hites, written by JH ^ |^ 
Chow Sz^-k'e in 1672. * 

The H; j^ ^ IS Keadu Kwbja taeS yaou is an exposition of th« 
more important points of the Mohammedan faith, the technical names 
beiug f^ll given in the Arabic character* Thia was written by H ^ ^, 
m Pih-l€4ng in 167& 

The ^-^ I^M^mi^ ^^^ f<^^9 ^^ l^ ^^^ y^ou keai, in 20 
books, U an elaborate detail of the faith, rites, and customs of the Mo« 
hammedan religion, published aboqt thn beginning of the 18th centnry, 
by fl ito L6w Cb^, a descendant of foreign i^nceators. L6w translated 
the substance of seventy Arabic works, by a selection from which h^. 
compiled the present treatise^ dividing it into the heads ot^ — Original 
Religion, Trne Lord, Comprehension, Discrimination, Xlepetition of 
Sacred Formulae, Worship^ Fasting, Almsgiving, Pilgrinoiage, Sacrifice^ 
$*ive Relations of Society, Relative Boqds, Betrothal Ritea, Nuptial 
Rites^ Funeral Rites, and Observance of Decorum. 

The 1^1 1^ JS 39^ Sw^y AwHy yuin lai ia an apocryphal narrative 
of the ii^troductiou of Mohammedanism into China, bearing data 1754. 

The iK J( JK ^ M M Tsing chin yufn cki cKin i ia a detailed! 
account of the hiatory, antiquitiea, doctrinea, and obaervancea o£ Mo-^ 
l^ammedaniam, written by ^ fj^ ^ Muh Jo6-k'wei in 1837. 

11, The ISI^ ^% *^^^ ''Cyclopaediaa" are a claaa of works,, 
combining to aome extent the characteriatica of our Cyclopsadia and 
QqaQordaAQ^e, emhxckQjing ^ the^ dp tlxQ whojie fiel^d q{ litecfttqjre» me^; 
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thodically arranged according to sabjects, and each heading giving 
extracts from former works on the subject in qnestion. These seem 
to have originated in the practice of preparing digests of the national 
literature for the emperor's inspection, a cnstom which we find in nse 
60 early as the 2nd or 3rd centnries of the Christian era. Considering 
the immense mortality that has taken place in Chinese literature, some 
of these ancient liiy shoo become of great value, as preserving copions 
extracts from works now lost 

One of the earliest specimens of this class is a small work with 
the title ^ |j| ^ S^eun fo6 Ink, the ancient copies of which bear the 
name of ]|| i^ T'aon Ts§en of the Tsin dynasty, as tbe author ; but 
recent criticism has determined that it was written about the 5th or 
6th century. This is little more than a dictionary of the names of 
renowned individuals, down to the 4th century of our era. 

Tbe 16 3&CIR IR ^ ^^^ ^^y ^^^^ ^^ another work of this kind in 100 
books, compiled in compliance with an imperial mandate by G6w Y&ng- 
senen and others in^ the former part of the 7th century. It is divided 
into 48 principal sections, with numerous subdivisions. Under each 
article the extracts are first given relating to descriptive and narrative 
details, which are followed by those of a merely poetic and literary 
character. Nine-tenths of the works quoted are now no longer extant. 

The >J% ^ ^ Seadu ming Ink is a small work of a kindred char- 
acter, by Luh Kwei-mung of the Tang, on the private names of the 
several emperors and princes, from Chfe-hwftug of the Tsin down to the 
After Wei dynasty. From the notices of this in other books, there is 
reason to believe that the existing edition is but a portion of the 
original ; it is marked also by a number of errors. 

The :|P ^ K Szi liiy fo6 was drawn up by ^ j^ Wod Shiih at 
the commencement of the Sung dynasty. The original draft which 
was laid before the emperor consisted of 20 books, composed in the 
irregular verse style termed /<9(J; and at the monarch's suggestion, the 
author added a running commentary, at the same time dividing the 
work into 30 books, as we now have it, embracing in all 100 articles. 
In 1699 an extension of this work appeared, in 40 books, by l|| j^ gg 
Hwa He-min, under the title Hk^W^Wk Kwdng szi lHy foo. This is 
on the same plan as Wod Shuh's publication, being divided into 27 
sections, embracing 191 articles^ with a commentary throughout by the 
author ; but the style is inferior to that of the ancient work. 

In the year 977, ;jj g{ T'ai tsong, the second emperor of the Sung, 
issued a mandate for the compilation of a cyclopsediai on a more 
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extensive scale than any that had preceded. This was nndertaken bj 
^ B;j^ L6 Fdng and others, who bronght their work to cotbpletioa in 

983, and desigDated it the JC ^ IB IS ^''^^ P^^9 P^^^ ^^y* '^^^ 
mannscript was perosed by the emperor, who examined three books a 
day, thns passing the whole under review in the course of a rear. 
From this circnmstance, the name was changed to JC ? Ifl K ^^^ 
ping yii lh,n^ which it has retained ever since. It is divided into 55 
sections, com(>Ovsing 1,000 books in all. At the beginning, a list of 
1,690 works are given, from all which qnotations are borrowed, besides 
a number of miscellanies, old poems, aod other writings not »amed. 
Of these works named, there are scarcely two or three-tenths now 
extant ; bnt it may be presumed that a large number of them were 
already lost when the Tai ping yd Um was compiled, and that the 
qnotations are merely taken from former cyclopaBdias. The original 
edition had become almost extinct, and the manuscript copies which 
had been successively transmitted through a period of six bnudred 
years, were faulty and defective in the extreme, when K JE ft Hw&ng 
Ching-sih resolved to collate and print anew. Only one printed copy 
was to be found, which belonged to the ^ Choo family in Sung- 
kgang, and that was more than half deficient By a careful comparison 
with a great number of manuscripts, it was revised and put to press 
in 1568, and an edition of five hundred finished in 1572; the work 
being done with moveable type. A new collation and reprint was 
made by Tnen Tu6n in 1812, in 1,000 books^ and though doubtless 
marked by very numerous errors, it is on the whole a most important 
thesaurus. 

In 1005, a commission was appointed by J( ^ Chin tsnng, the 
third Rung emperor, consisting of 3£ ft % W&ug K'in-jd, |B {^ Y&ng 
Yib and others, fifteen in all, to draw up a historical compendium in 
ttjie cyclopaedia form, comprehending the details of all state matters from 
the earliest times, chronologically arranged. The work was completed 
A. V. 1013, in 1,000 books, and received the imperial imprimatur in the 
form of a preface^ and the title Hi J^JCtk T^'lh fobyuin Jewel This is 
divided into 31 sections, with a general preface to each, having also a 
sub-preface to each of the thousand one hundred and four minor 
divisions. These prefaces are from the hand of ^ m L& Wei and five 
others, having been submitted to the approbation of Y&ng Tih. Each 
section was revised by the emperor in person as finished, who also fixed 
the general plan, causing all works of a light and dubious character to 
be rejected and adopting as authorities only tlie KtvS yu. Chin AtoH 
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t^ik^ Kwan tszii Mdruf tazi^ Han fei tsti^ Hwae ndn ts^, Ttn ihe 
ck\n ts^ew^ lAw she cKun ts'ew, Han ski wa4 ehuen, the Five Olaseic^, 
and the Dynastic Histories. From tbe^e also, matters of iDsabordina* 
tioa aod other deliaqnencies were omitted. There was otigioallj 10 
books on the proonociatioii and fneaDing of the characters, by |^ ^ 
SnD Shih, bat this is aov Idst, probably throngh the omission of tran* 
scribers. The work was reprinted in Id4r2. A very coutracteiJ epitome 
of this, in 30 books, was drawn np by H ^ H^*&Dg Hwfty, with the 

title M^Xlk 9iM ^^'^ M y^^^ ^^^ ^'^h ehi. 

The H ;^ jg* llf Shoo sea chi ndn, in 20 books, is a selection firom 
the varions works — classical, historical, scientific, aod philosophical — ■ 
drawn np by f£ H Jfn Kwjkn<); abont the beginning of the 12th centnry, 
intended nrainly for the convenience of letter writers. It was first 
printed in 1126, soon after whfcb the bfocks were borrnt in the prevailing 
disturbances. It has l^een preserved, however, by saccessive transcripts^ 
tiH the present dynasty, when it was revised and again printed in 1725. 
The work is carefnily compiled, and the author sefems to have drawn 
his materials from original sonrces. , 

The lEr 4^ ^ A V JPI^ S ^od kin sing shi shoo p^en ching, in 40 
books, is an elaborate investigation of the origin and history of the 
several family names of China, methodically arranged according to^ the' 
tou^s and rhymes. This was compiled by gj ^ -g T*ang Ming-rii4 
and his son % H T'Sng Ch'orn, and completed in 1134, aftef a&onC 
twenty yeard* labour. The edition which wan printed abont that timts' 
hiis been long extinct, and the modern copies are compiled from Che 
extracts in the Yung Id td tein, these being arranged on the princfpie 
of the ancient work, as noticed in several' publications of fortkier times, 
Bb that although we have Irhe substance, it is not identical with the 
Song dynasty original. 

'^^^ 101 ^ Z^ /U is a small work referable to this class, wriitenr 
^ i& ^ ^ Cbadn Ts'nng-henen in the 12th century. The subjects 
embraced, however, are very limited in extent, and differ from tJhose of 
the generality of luy skoo, being such as historical resemblanceg, 
contrasts, prodigies, etc. 

The 3E ^ Ynh hak, in 200 books, was compiled bf Wftng Tftig*- 
l?n, in the early part of the 12tb century. It is divided itatO Sfl 
sections, comprising upwards of 240 articles, giving the substance of a 
vast amount of the native literature. This is generally prized hf 
8(!hoIars as one of the best works of the class, though it requires to be' 
md with discFimination. It was ailowed to lier in mantiirer^V dll 1351; 
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when the first edition appeared under imperial patronage* Thirteen 
other works were originally priDted by way of appendix to it; bat 

only one of these, the ^ S/kHS Ht ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^* ^^ ^^^ books, is 
retained to the existing edition* 

A small work on the private names of female domestics, entitled 

^ % >J^ ^ ft ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^« ^&8 written by g||9 5( HAng 
Kea-fo6 of the Sang dynasty, bat is now lost. An appendix to this, 
however, is still extant, with the title ^ ^ % >]^ ^ ft Pob shi 4rk 
seadu ming luh^ written by £ ^ W&ng Cbih, about the middle of the 
12th century. There are a good many irrelevancies in the qnotationd, 
and the book is wanting in literary taste. A later author, jg j^ WSn 
TfL, finding the subject far from exhausted in the two preceding 
publications, added a supplement to the latter, with the title ||[|§ ^ 

% >]^ >S ft '^^^ P^^ ^^^ ^^^ seabu ming luk This also has numerous 
errors. A further contribution was made towards supplying the de^ 
ficiences in the preceding works, by a friend of the last-named author, 
in a volume entitled ^ ^ >]« ^ ft ^JS ^^^^ '^^^ seadu ming lith shih 6^ 
which was not printed till the Ming dynasty. This is not more free 
from imperfections than the others. 

The It IE HE j}( Shun ching mung Kew is a small work for juvenile 
instruction, consisting of selections from the classics and narrative 
records, in tetrameter stanzas, arranged in accordance with the order of 
the finals. The first part treats of instruction and the mutual relations ; 
the second is on personal conduct; and the third is on intercourse with 
others. There is a commentary on it by the author, ]j|B jiS 3S^ ^^^ 
Ping-w&n, a subject of the Yuen dynasty. 

In the annals of bibliography, there are few incidents comparable 
to the gigantic efibrt made by j^ j[g Ching tso6, the second emperor 
of the Ming. Desiring to compile an all-comprehensive cyclopaedia, 
he issued a commission in 1403 to ^ |^ Eea^ Tdin to undertake the 
work, assisted by a hundred and forty-seven literary men ; these having 
completed their labours in less than a year and half, the result was 
presented to the emperor, and received from him the title 3lt JR ^ jft 
Wan hein t& ching. This work, however, falling far short of his majesty's 
idea, a much more extensive committee of scholars was appointed, with 
a commission to collect in one body the substance of all the classical, 
historical, philosophical, and literary works hitherto published, embrac- 
ing astronomy, geography, the occult sciences, medicine. Buddhism, 
Taonism, and the arts. ^ H ^ Yaon Kw^ng-hea6a and flj $ JH L6w 
K^K^he were appointed to co-operate with Eea^ Tsin^ as presidents of 
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commission. Uoder these were five chief directors and twenty sab^ 
directors, besides two thousand one bandred and sixty-nine sabordinates. 
The work was brought to a conclusion near the close of the year HO?, 
containing in all 22,877 books, besides the table of contents, which 
occupied 60 books, and received the title jic IK :fc #( Ywng l6 td teen. 
The arrangement of the several sections is according to the characters in 
the dictionary Hung wob eking yun ; but there is an irregularity in the 
order of quotation ; sometimes single clauses are given containing the 
heading character ; sometimes whole sections of books, and sometimes 
works are given entire, which pertain to the subject. When the first 
draft was laid before the throne, orders were issued to have it transcribed 
for printing, and the copy was finished in 1409; but in consideration 
of the great outlay that would be necessary for the workmanship, the 
blocks for printing were never cut ; and on the removal of the court to 
Peking, the copy was deposited in the im()erial apartment named the 
Wan I6w, What became of this copy, we have no distinct information, 
but it is probable that it perished in a fire whioh occurred in the palace 
in 1557; for in 1562, we find a hundred transcribers appointed by the 
Board of Bites to make two new copies. Three leaves a day was con- 
sidered each man's work, at which rate they completed their task in 
1567. One of these transcripts was placed in the Wan yuen kd at 
Peking, and the other in the emperor's library, Hwdng ski eking. 
During the disturbances that occurred at the overthrow of the Ming, 
the latter copy and also the original draft which had been kept at 
Nanking, were both destroyed by fire ; and on the restoration of peace, 
the W<in yuen hd copy was found to be deficient 2,422 books. Such is 
the present condition of that unexampled specimen of compilation, 
which has proved of service to posterity in a way probably not antic- 
ipated by its originators. The wholesale selections which were at one 
time considered a defect, have now become the most important feature 
of the whole ; for by this means 385 ancient and rare works have been 
preserved, which would otherwise have been irrecoverably lost; and 
many of which have been reprinted and extensively circulated since. 

The IFH jl| l¥ i£ ^i'y^ ck*uen pad peen, in 120 books, is the work 
^^ ^ Ml iL T'&ng Shun-cbe, who has endeavoured to embrace every 
subject, in a long series of articles extracted from the native literature. 
Beginning with the several subjects of the Six Classics given seriatim, 
be proceeds with Philosophical Writers, Fine Arts, Sciences, etc., after 
which the matters of the Six Supreme Boards are treated, concluding 
with dis(][uisitioas on History and Biography. . . The manoseript wm 
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prepared for the press by 2!^ ^ Tsb Ghing, a pnpil of the author, bat 
he dying before the pablicatioa was accomplished, it fell into the hands 
of ^ ^« 4i Mada Tih-seang in a disordered and imperfect state ; who 
having rearranged the materials, had it printed in 1581. The 81st 
book contains the whole of the popntar little work on Family Names^ 
PtA kea singy transcribed in the Mongolian character invented by the 
Tibetan high priest Baschpa. 

^be H ^ H 'ft ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ htovy^ in 106 books, is a comprehensive 
cyelopsddia of arts and sciences, compiled by W4Dg K'e, from a number 
of illastrated works on the various snbjects under consideration. There 
is a great deal of curious matter to be found in it, and the illustration 
of Ming dynasty customs it contains, gives it a certain antiquarian 
value. The author, however, shoirs a want of judgment in his selection 
of extracts. The pictorial embellishments, which are exceedingly nu- 
merous, would appear to form a principal feature in the work ; but as 
specimens of art, they do not stand high, and in many cases tend little 
to the elucidation of the subject. 

The ill ^ H ^ Shan Vdng azi Vaou^ in 22S books, is an extensive 
tliesadrus compiled from previously existing Iky shoo^ by |^ ;^ ]| 
V%\\^ T&-yib, who completed it in 1595. The work is in five divisions^ 
comprising 45 sections. The quotations under each head are abundant 
to a fault, which is a necessary consequence of the nndiscriminating" 
method adopted by the author. The mauuscript lay by for upwards 
of twenty years^ during which time it got deranged and partly lost, till 
^^9^ Chang Y6w-h^5, the grandson of the author, collected the 
materials, revised and published them in 1691. There is an additional 
part in 12 books, entitled ^ j|| Fob ^, from another hand^ supplying 
deficiencies in the former work. 

The H if ^ -^^ KtJOdng pd wilh chi, in SO books, is by j|- ^ ^ 
Tting Sze-chang^ who brought it to a conclusion in 1607. This is an 
extension of the FO touh che^ a work af the 4rih century ; but instead 
of following the same plan, it is arranged on the luy shoo principle, 
giving ample quotations from aucieut literature, down to the time of 
the »Sny dynasty } the whole being classed under 22 sections, embracing 
167 articles. Much of the matter is taken from other cyclopsedias, but 
the author has also drawn largely from origioal works. 

The fHf IK IH # Tseen k'Sd luy shoo, in 120 books^ was compiled 
by Ch'in JtD'^seih, who completed it in 1632. This is after the model 
of the E wan luy tseii, being divided into 13 sections, containing up* 
wards, of fourteea hundred articles. It is a very good specimen of tk^ 
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olass ; but in the 11th book, which treats of the bordering conntries, 
SDd the 14th book, on foreign nations, the author speaks with an 
nngaarded freedom respecting the Manchns^ which has obtained for the 
work a place in the Index expurgatoritis^ as requiring the suppression 
pf these two books only. 

The 5EL fi US H Tfl^ob king Ivy peen is a oyclopaadia of the classics 
in 28 books with an appendix, compiled b j JH •fg; ^ Chow Shebang 
in 167& The quotations are chiefly from the Five Classics and Four 
Books, but there are also sections from a few semi-canonical work be« 
sides, and a commentary. It is divided into 10 sections, and the author 
gives his own remarks at the end of each article. A more recent and 
revised edition has been published, under the title 3iC tfllH E8 ^^^ ^^^ 
luy hdn, with the name of m ^ ^ Tse^ng K4-met as the editor. 

In the time of the Ming, ^ 51^ % Yd Oan-k'e took the substance 
of the oldest existing cyclopaedias, by a revisal of which, removing 
reiterations and redundancies, and adding from the poetical composi- 
tions and literary essays of the later dynasties, he formed the JH H^ |9 
Tdng luy kdn. The second emperor of the present dynasty, taking this 
^ the ground work, gave orders for the compilation of an extensive 
cydopsodia, embracing events up to the accession of the reigning 
family ; the matter being procured from every authentic source, both 
ancient and modern. This was finished in 1710, and received the 
title 99 j£ IH S Yuen kein luy kdn, being in 450 books, and is probably 
the most complete work of the kind. There is a third part more matter 
than in the Toe ping yu ld,n. 

The exceeding multiplicity and varied character of the historical 
and philosophical writers, suggested to the same emperor the expedi- 
ency of forming a condensed compendium of the more important parta, 
in order to place them within the reach of a much larger class of 
readers. A commission having been appointed for this pnrpose, the 
work was completed in the following reign and published in 1727. 
This gives, under the title 7 jfc ^ ^ Tszh ski tsing hwa, in 160 books, 
a volnminous eollection of quotations from the literature above named» 
classified according to subjects, under 30 sections, embracing 280 
articles. It is convenient as a manual in the composition of literary 
exercises, but the value of the work is not placed at a high limit 

The Hf d! ft JK ^^^ ^^^ ^^ y^^^ ^^ ^ cyelopaadia of arts and 
sciences in 100 books, compiled by m % IE ^'^^ Yu^n^lnng, and 
published in 1735. It is divided into 30 sections, the origin and history 
q£ every subject being traced by a long seriea of quotationa from the 
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native literature, ancient and modem. This k h most niefal eompend- 
iam for the student of sach matters, btit it ia well to refer to the 
original works indicated^ when tbey are procurable, as the quotations 
are frequently incorrect 

The Ivy^dioo principle baa been adapted to the Sacr^ Scripimrea 
by Dr. MacCartee, K jK K $ JB Mih hia ti FeiAwan^ of Ningpo, in a 
small work entitled the S SIHff Slwng Jdng luy shoo, issued in 1856, 
containing a series of thirty articles on the leading truths of the Chris-' 
tian system. There is an appendix on the harmony of the old and mw 
dispensations. 

12. Under the title >]% ^ ^ Ssaau shwS kea ** Essayists/*' is 
included a class of writers which date back seyeral centuries befdre the 
Obristiau era. These consist of miscellaneous narrations, records of 
marvels, and detached sayingSw 

The H ^ H IE S^ king tad ki, in six books, i^ a record of inci- 
dents at Gh'&ng-gan, the metropolis during the Han dynasty, beibg 
supplementary to Pan Ko6'8 history. By some, this has been attrib* 
uted to Ldw Hin of the Han» and by others to K5 Htkig of the Tsin y 
but the probability is in favour of ^ ;^ W66 Keun of the 6fch century 
being tbe author* 

The ^WiMU^f^i ^^^ ^i^ V^r written by il H ft L6w E-k'iiig 
of the 6th century, is a collection of minor incideDts from the Han to 
the Tsin dynasty inclusive, divided into SO heads. The title was origin* 
ally 1ft % ^ H fi^ shtvo sin ahoo^ but was changed to tbe present 
form at an early date. There is an extensive commentary by gf |^ 
Lfiw Senn of the 6th century. An additional part was written by 
way of appendix to this, by Hd Led^Dg-tsetin, in the middle of the 
l&th century, with the title Ift ^ H^ H ShS sAwo sin yu pod. 

The llB )^ lit 41 (^^oa yd,y ta'eem tsad, which consisted originally 
of 30 books, was written by j| K Chang Tdd* during tbe 8th century.. 
An appendix was written to it during tbe Sung, with the title j^t 41 H 
jlH Ts*een tsai pob i. The original w6f k api)ears to have been after- 
wards lost, and the CKaoih yay ts'een tsae^ now extant in six books, is 
considered to be the old Ta'een tsai poi^ ^, with additional matter 
annexed during the Sung. This treats of marvels and affiiirs of 
secondary import from the beginning till towards the eikt of the Tang^ 
Sze Mikrkwang made use of it in writing bis great historical work. 

The :^ Jil Iff 89 T& fAng sin yu, in 13 books, i» a record ot 
national affairs from the commencement of the Tang down to tbe latter 
part of the 8th century, near the time wbex^ tbe a»ther §| j|f Ldw 8ub 
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Uved. With the exception of the last book, this work seems entitled to* 
a place in the historical division. 

The ^ H A Vf BS Tszd Itw she k'iw wan is a narrative of events 
daring the reign of Yndn tsnng of the Tang, originally related by the 
minister )K JEf db Kaon Leih-sze to i^ ^ L^w Fang, who first committed 
the snbstance of the remarks to paper. The record being afterwards 
enquired for by the emperor, it was nowhere to be foand, and ^ ^ |S 
Lh llh-yn, gathering as mnch as he could from the son of L6w Fang, 
wrote this work, which originally bore the title |£ j|^ Ting $hi, after* 
wards changed for the present designation. 

The H fi^ H Yin hwd Ink, in six books, is a record of matters 
daring the 8th centary, divided into five parts, treating respectively 
of — Princes, Ministers, People, Basiness, and Objects. The anthor, 
jg 3j| Gha6n Liu, lived about the beginning of the 9cb century. 

The JK J$ t& Kea6u,fang hi is a small work consisting chiefly of 
miscellaneous matters about the commencement of the 8th century, a 
groat part being occupied with the music of the period. The author, 
^^ 9li Ts'uy Lfng-kMn, seems to have lived near the same time. 

The S ^ ;£ n YUn k'e yiw i, written by )Q; ^ F&n Ch'oo in the 
latter part of the 9th century, is occupied chiefly with disquisitions 
on poetry. 

The S jft ? FflA tsevkki^ tsze is a small volume of miscellanies, 
principally relating to the middle and latter part of the Tang dynasty. 
The author is not known, bat it consists in part of selections from other 
books abont that period. 

The 91 llll Hffi y&n ^en tad ki is a large collection of petty records, 
ascribed to one ^ )9 Fuug Oh^ at the commencement of the 10th century, 
bnt it is thought to have been actnally written by W&ngChih, at a some^^ 
what later period. The greater part of these profess to be quotations 
from other works, but among the titles of books quoted^ many are now 
altogether unknown, and are believed never to have had any existence. 

The JS* tl W T*&ng ehih yin is a record of choice sayings and mis^ 
cellaneous incidents, regarding the literary examinations of the Tang, 
written by 3E >£ {K W&ng Ting-*pa6a in 954. This is considered 
raperior to most of the class. 

The ^ 4E ? ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ miscellany of state and national 
affairs during the latter part of the 9th and early part of the lOtb 
century, by jjgj ^ Ht L6w Ts'nng-yn^n, a subject of the Southern Tang. 
The existing editions are taken from the Yung IS id tein, the originak 
voiames having been long since lost. 
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^^ IE SC ift ^^^ ^^ ^^* ^^ ^^ books, 19 a mMcellaneons tecord 
of remarkable objects and events doriog the TaDg and sabseqaeot Five 
Dyuasties, written by j^ 5B flt ^^ Kwang-ya&a of the 10th ceatarv. 

^^^ fR iK J^h IIF ^^' y^^ ^^ ehuen is a record of the affairs of 
Ifi fR ilS Cba(5a Fei-ySo, the empress of jA # Ohfng t^ of the Han, 
and bears the name of f^ ]g Ling Hen£n of the Han, as the aathor ; 
bat there is little donbt of this being a spnrioas prodnction, written at 
some later period. 

^^^ ^Ji^if^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ Mt^^n, in six books, is a narrative 
of the ad ventures of the emperor igl 3E ^^h wang of the Chow dynasty, 
in his journey to the west, on a visit to Se W&ng-moJK This is said to 
have been foand in a tomb of one of the Wei princes in 281, and was 
probably drawn np by some one dnring the 2nd or 3rd centnry b. a 
There is a preface by ^ i|^ Sean Hen of the Tsin, and a commentary by 
^ ^ Kd P5. This savonrs too mnch of the fabalons to be admitted 
among the authentic records, bat it is preserved as a specimen of ancient 
composition. 

A small work entitled f^i |||E Skin i king^ from the hand of 
3K j!r JH Tang Fang-s5, was in existence daring the Han dynasty, bnt 
was snbsequently lost ; and the work now extant professing to be the 
same, appears from internal evidence to be a production of the 4tb or 
£th centnry. It is admired for its style, and frequently quoted by 
subsequent scholars in their compositions. Bat as the subject matter 
all relates to distant and unknown regions, and the marvellous occupies 
so large a portion, it has never been received as true narrative. 

Another small work, bearing the title j^ f^ + ^H K ^^^ ^%^ ^hik 
chaw ki is also attributed to Tung Fang-s5, bnt there is every reason 
to believe that it was also written about the same period as the 
preceding. Professing to be a description of ten insular kingdoms/ the 
statements are fabnlons to puerility. 

'^^^ SI 131 $ F^ HI ^^'^ ^od ti nuy chum has the name of Pan 
Ko6 the historian as the author, but this was probably added by a later 
hand, for the book seems to have been written about the 3rd century. 
This records the visit of Se W&ng-mo6 to the emperor Wo& ik of the 
Han, and is also classed among the apocryphal works. 

The 81 1% iR IC ffi ^^^ ^^^ ^'^^ ^'^^9 ^ ^^ another spurious 
production relating to the reign of the same emperor. The ancient copies 
have the name of |g jS K5 HSin of the Han as the author, but it is 
believed to have been written about the 4th or 5th century. It is not 
looked upou as of any authority ; few of the statements being trostworthj* 
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There is a short record entitled ^ H 4( |B ^ Bdn tsd sz6pi sin, 
oontaiQiog aa accooat of the nnptial aJBTairs of the emperor if^ ^ Hwaa 
tk of the HaO) with the pretension to have been written daring that 
dynasty ; bnt the style is altogether inconsistent with the supposition, 
and it is believed to be a eparions prodnction from the hand of Y&ng 
Shin of the Ming. 

^^^ 19 4if ifi^ "^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ originally drawn np by Chang Hwa^ 
in the latter part of the 3rd centary. His prodnction, however, appears 
to have been lost dnring the Sang, and the present work in 10 books 
with that title, wm probably compiled at a later period from the 
extracts contained in other publications ; bat still there are many qnota* 
tions from it in the ancient literatare which do not appear in the pres- 
ent edition. It is in great part occupied with records of the marvel loas» 
▲ work in 10 books, sopplementary to this, with the title H t| Ift S^ 
S&k pd wUA chiy was compiled by ^ ^ L6 Shib aboat the middle of 
the 12th century. This is much after the style of Chang Hwa's work, 
being composed almost entirely of extracts from the ancient literatare 
unaltered. 

^he |g it K S^i^ * ^ ^^ written by 3E K Wd^ng Eea of the 
4th century, originally in 19 books, aod professed to be a record of 
matters omitted in the annals of the empire, from the time of FHh-he 
down to the Tsin dynasty. The original manuscript being afterwards 
disarranged and partially destroyed, H i)$ Seaou E'e repaired and 
edited it in 10 books, as it has come down to as. More than nine-tenths 
of the matter is considered fabuloas. 

T^^^ tt ilf IB ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ i^ ^ ^^^^ of marvels, the greater part 
of which must also be classed among the incredible. The original 
work, by ^ ( Yo Pa6a, who lived in the early part of the 4th century, 
was in 30 books, and is very mach quoted in works written previous 
to, and in the time of, the Tang ; but daring that dynasty, it seems to 
have been lost, and the work which has been in circulation since, in 
10 books, is for the most part a compilation drawn np from the numer- 
oas quotations in ancient books, with some additional matter. The 
ancient style is very skillfully imitated, however, and the compiler mnst 
have possessed no ordinary acquaintance with the national literature ; 
80 that withoat a very refined critical discrimination, the fraud could 
not be detected. The 6th and 7th books are extracted verbatim from 
the Supplement to the Han History, and in some of the modern editions 
in eight books, these are omitted. Another work in 10 books, with the 
(itl^ tt Mf Ift G S<^^ ^^ ^^^ ^1 Appears to be a continuation of the 
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preceding. This has the narae of T'aon Tseea as the anttior, who died 
in 427, while some events are mentioned in it which took place ten 
years later, so that the above uanae is a forgery, although there is every 
reasoQ to believe from internal evidence that it was written prior to 
the Say dynasty. There is another publication with the same title as 
Yn Pa6Q'3 Sow shin ki, ia six books, written aboat the 16th century, 
which is .entirely different in character from the preceding, being a 
kind of description of a hundred and eighty-oue Chinese idols, written 
in a very commonplace style and illustrated by a series of miserable 
woodcuts. It would scarcely deserve to be named as a Chinese book, 
but that it has been frequently quoted and translations made from it 
by foreigners. 

The JS HIE Shnh i ke, written by ^ fl^ Jin Fang at the com- 
mencement of the 6th century, is a collection of notes on the wonderfuU 
after the style of the P6 with eke. The work of that name now extant, 
however, is not the original, which appears to have been lost early in 
the Tang; and the present is a compilation of extracts, together with 
some additional matter. 

The i^ ^ 3^ IE Sah tse keae ke is a short record of marvels, by 
^ j^ Wod Keun of the Leang dynasty. In some of the old 'book 
catalogues is found the title ^ |^ §£ Tse keae ke, but that work is now 
entirely lost, and the above was probably supplementary to it. 

A small work with the title ^ # •? Yen tan tszh, is known to 
have been in existence prior to the Suy dynasty, and is frequently 
quoted in subsequent ages down to the commencement of the Ming, but 
the work was afcerwards lost. It has been again restored, however, 
from the copious extracts given in the Yung Id td teen. This treats of 
historical matters during the 3rd century b. c, when ^ Tan, the heir 
apparent of the Y6n state, was held as a hostage by the Tsin. No 
author's name is preserved, and it is thought to be reliable only so far 
as it is corroborated by the Ske ke. 

The W R& ^ aI Yew yang tsd tsob, in 20 books, was written by 
S JSR ^ T'wan Ching-shih towards the end of the 8th century. It is 
divided into 29 sections, which treat largely of the supernatural and 
strange, but has also its value to the investigator of antiquity, and is 
esteemed for its composition. The same author afterwards added a 
supplement, called |§ ^ Si^k tsetk, in 10 books, consisting of six 
sections, of a similar character to the preceding, the whole containing 
a variety of information regarding the institutions and productions of 
China and foreign nations. 
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The Ifi S ^ Yew kwa^ Ink is a short record of wonders and 
monstrosities, written by ^ f^ Jg N6w Sftng-jo6, near the end of the 
8th century. It is thought to have been much larger when it left the 
author's hand than the editions now extant, and the original title was 
£ §1 ^ Heutn kwai luh, but was changed in deference to the name 
of one of the ancestors of a subsequent editor. A few years later, 
^ flt "a L6 Fuh-y6n wrote a supplement to the above, which is like- 
wise extant, with the title IK ffi '^ ^ Suh yew kwai Ink, and also 
treats of the marvellous. There is another supplement to the same, 
with the title i^ £ g H 8uk heutn hwailUh. 

The ^ JlIB Tseih i he, written by f^ ^ Jg SS6 YAng-jS in the 
early part of the 9th century, consists of sixteen articles, principally 
regarding events omitted in the earlier histories, with a slight admix- 
ture of the wonderful. This is admired for the style of the composition. 

The i9 H i^ PS i che consists often articles, all of the superna- 
tural and marvellous character. It bears the designation ^il^ ^ 
Euh-shin-tsz6 as the epithet of the author, who lived in the 9th 
century, and the name ^ -^ Hw4n-ko6 ; no surname being given. 
The work is composed in a style superior to most of the class. The 
original, however, seems to have been lost, and what we now have is 
compiled from the selections which had been made from it in other 
books. 

The ;^ ^ ^ IB Tod ydng tsapeen, written by j|| ^ Soo G5 about 
the latter part of the 9th century^ is chiefly occupied with an acconnt 
of rare and curious objects brought to China from foreign countries, 
from 763 to 872. It is written after the style of the Suh e ke^ and 
many of the statements have the appearance of being apocryphal. 

The Jl: gg ^ Tdng k'euS ahd, by ]g ^ {f: Kaou Yen-hew of the 
10th century, contains 51 articles relative to Tang dynasty matters. 
Some of these are beyond the range of authentic narrative, but the 
greater part may form a useful auxiliary to the student of history. 

The 4fc ^ 3fS "^ Ptii mung sb yin, in 20 books, is a series of narra- 
tives relating principally to official matters, during the Tang and 
subsequent Five Dynasties, written ^y M ^ M ^^^ Kwang-h66n about 
the middle of the 10th century. The author generally gives his au- 
thority for the several statements, and his book has been used by sub- 
sequent writers in drawing up some of the standard works. 

The ac fS H A ^ Keang kwae i jin It^k, by Wo6 Shiih of the 
Sung, is a record of twenty -five strange characters during the Tang 
and Southern Tang dynasties. Much of it is occupied with details 
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regarding magical arts, bot some of the biographical notices have been 
admitted into the History of the Soatbern Tang. The original work 
having been long since lost, the existing edition is taken from the 
Ywng IS td tein, bat it is believed to correspond very closely with the 
Sang copies. 

The iri$S|ll#VfE3l6 L8 yAng tsin shin k'iw wan ke is a coU 
lection of twenty-one narratives, some historical and some marvel Ions, 
from the Leang down to the Five Dynasties, being a record of current 
traditions, written by ^ ^ K Chang Tse-h^^n in 1005. 

^'>6 iSOK^VLM Shing shwuy yin fan lnh, in 10 books, written 
by 3E H ^ W&og P'eih-che about the end of the 11th century, treats 
of the early affairs of the Sung down to the author's own time, and 
consisted originally of more than three handred and sixty articles, 
arranged under 15 heads ; but the work was matilated and abridged 
in the editions published in the Ming dynasty^ and the copies now in 
circulation have only 285 articles. 

The 01 Q ^ Kwei teSn luh is a small collection of incidents chiefly 
relating to the imperial court, together with witty sayings of the high 
statesmen, written by the historian G6y Y&ug-sew after his retirement 
from office. Before it was completed he issued the preface in 1067, 
which having come under the inspection of the emperor jj^i ^ Shin 
tsung, that monarch expressed his desire to see the complete manu- 
script, but the author feeling that be had used too great freedom in his 
remarks on the men of his time, withheld a considerable portion of the 
oris^inal, and supplied its place with material of a light and risible 
character. 

The ft |£f ji ^ Kia yew tsd eke is a miscellaneous record of in- 
cidents chiefly during the early part of the 11th century, written by 
£t ^ % Heang Hew-fiih immediately before his death in 1062. It is 
also published under the title 2C K| M ^ 3^ Keang lin ke tsd che. 

The ft /l| JK ^ Lung cKuen Ve6 die, in 10 books, was written by 
Soo Che in the summer of 1099. It consists of 39 articles, 25 of which 
relate to governmental affaira, the remainder being of a miscellaneous 
character. In the autumn of the same year, he also wrote the ft )\\ 
^Ij jg Lung cUuen peS die, consisting of a series of traditional records 
in 48 articles. Nearly the half of this work is quoted by Choo He, in 
his Memoirs of Eminent Ministers, which is a good guarantee for its 
credibility. 

The 9 $ ^ IB Kea shin tsd ke was written in the year ked 
shin, 1104, by i 38 Wftng Kting, and consists of 22 articles, treat- 
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ing of events from the year 1023 down to the time of writing. An- 
other work by the same anthor, entitled E3 ^ i£ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^'^^ 
Wi, containing 104 articles, embraces the period from 954 to abont 
1085. Another small work, also from the same hand, entitled |gj[ ^ 
JK ^ S'Ay shdw tsd luh^ contains 33 articles, all of which, with the 
exception of three relating to the time of the Five Dynasties, treat of 
Sang dynasty matters, down to abont 1067. The two latter were 
written after the K'ea skin tsd lU, and the mannscript of the whole lay 
by till 1163, when they were combined in one by the grandson of the 
anthor. Althongh there is a sprinkling of the marvellous thronghont, yet 
the greater part may be employed to supplement the dynastic history. 

The 3£ ^ jH IS Yah ho6 tsing hwd, in 10 books, is a collection of 
short notices, narrative and descriptive, completed about the year 1085 
by a Buddhist priest named ^ ^ Wan-ying, treating mainly of inci- 
dents of his own time. The name was afterwards changed to ^E S S 
^ Yak hod yay shi, under which designation it is sometimes quoted in 
books as early as the Yuen dynasty. Editions are now in circulation, 
with both these titles. 

The M fit ^ IJSw tsing luk, in eight books, written hjj^^f^ 
Cha6u Ling-ch6 near the end of the 11th century, is a record of minor 
historical events, with remarks on poetry and literary criticisms. 

The jK ff ^ ^ Tung heenpeth luh, in 15 books, written by |^ ^ 
Wei T'a6, an unsuccessful candidate for literary honours about the close 
of the 11th century, is a record of current reports prevalent during the 
early years of the author. Althongh some parts of it are trustworthy, 
yet the errors are numerous, and there is much that is doubtful in it. 

The ilS jSft ^ nE Y^n wet tsd hi consists of a number of notes, 
topographical and historical, made by S ^ f£ Leti E-ha6a about the 
end of the 11th century. 

The ffi ^ iS P^ tstk peen was written by # ^ Fang Chtf, in the 
early part of the I2th century. The author being accustomed to live in 
a boat, explains the meaning of the expression in the title, the pd tstk 
"anchored dwelling.'* This work, which is chiefly a record of incidents, 
metropolitan and provincial, from about the year 1086 to 1117 was 
originally in 10 books, editions of tiiat extent being still extant ; but 
there has also been another edition in circulation since the Ming dynasty 
in three books, abridged and otherwise modified from the original. 

The ^ S [ll ^ 1^ TeS wet shan ts'ung fan, in six books, is the 
work of ag^ ^ Ts'ue T'eaou, who lived in the first half of the 12th 
century, ami treats mostly of events that occurred in his own time. 
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The work shows a good deal of research, and may he relied on as an 
authority in investisrations regarding that period. 

The ;£ ^ ij^ fj Fung chwang seabit fuh is a small work treating 
principally of occnrrences at Peen-leang, the metropolis daring the 
12th centnry, finished early in the 13th centnry, by an aathor with 
the Biirname ^ Ynen, bat his proper name is not preserved, the first 
page merely stating that it is written by a centenarian. 

The ^ 3K ^ Ij^ N'dn chwang ki t'an is a short record of matters 
daring the most flonrishiiig period of the Northern Snug dynasty. The 
anthor's name is not given, bat it appears to have been written in the 
early part of the 12th centnry. The style is good, and it is thought 
worthy of credit. 

The SK IB Mik Jc^, by Wdng Chih, consists almost entirely of 
traditional records regarding the metropolis Peen-leang. 

The I® :3c Sf ^ Taou choo sin luh, written by j^ J| Mk Shnn in 
1142, is a chronicle of minor matters daring the Sang dynasty, seven 
or eight-tenths of which consists of the marvellous and incredible. At 
the end is an inscription relative to the literary associations daring the 
11th centurj'. 

The B$ ^ j^ ICwei keu cki, in six books, is a series of statements 
regarding snperuataral occurrences daring the 12th century, written 
by 115 ^ K5 T'wdu, at the instigation of the emperor % ^ Kwang 
tsung, who was much addicted to the marvellous. The plan of the 
work is the same as the Tob ydng tsa peen, the author's object being to 
illustrate the doctrine of rewards and retribntions in the life to come. 

The fl llS ^ Lung ch'ing luh is a record of incidents during the 
earlier part of the Tang, professing to be written by ;^ ^ X ^^^ 
Tsang-yn^n of that dynasty. It is generally understood, however, that 
that name is not genuine, and that it is a spurious production of Wang 
Chih of the 12th century. 

The j$ ]$ % ^ Tsing po tsd chi, in 12 books, is a record of mis- 
cellaneous matters during the Sung, written in 1193 by ^ ^ Chow 
Hwuy, who is charged by some with putting the misdeeds of Wang 
Gan-shih in too favourable a light, being a distant relative of the latter. 
The following year he issued the i|| S^ 8(1 J§ Tsing po pelh chi, in three 
books, of a uniform character with the preceding. 

The ;|t 3£ ^ ||^ ^ ^^h chwang chih ho luh is a small record 
chiefly of exemplary characters about the 11th and 12th centuries, and 
miscellaneous matters, by ]|£ (£ ^ She Tih-ts'aou, who lived near 
that period. 
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The JM A T'ing shiy in 15 books, written by Y6 K'o abont the 
beginning of the 13th ceDtnry, consists of npwards of a hnDdred and 
forty articles regarding the Saog dynasty, being matters omitted in the 
national histories, and considered to be anthentic. 

^he S ^ li ^ Tnh sing tsd chi^ in 10 books, is a collection of 
records relative to the Northern and Southern Snng, written abont the 
year 1185 by -j^ |j[ fj Ts&ng Min-hing. The subject matter is reliable, 
and may be used to supplement the regular histories. 

The ^ Bf 81 K ^^ ^'^^ ^*^ ^^^* io 10 books, is a collection of 
traditional records regarding Feen-leang, and the sayings and doings 
of renowned individuals soon after the establishment of the Southern 
Sung empire. The anthor, ^ gj| Ch'ing Kiih, who appears to have 
lived in the former part of the 13th century, has drawn the most of his 
materials from the family manuscripts of others, and frequently with 
very little alteration, which accounts for a want of symmetry in the 
style of the work. 

The [9 ]^ E3 £ ^ ^^^ ch^aou wan keSn luh is a series of 207 
articles, treating of various matters of the Sung, during the reigns of 
the four emperors — 1^ ^ Eaou tsung, Hea6n tsung^ Kwang tsnng, and 
^ ^ Ning tsung — arranged under five divisions, the fourth of which is 
entirely occupied with the reign of Ning tsung. The anthor, H i^ |^ 
Yd Sha6u-ung, who was an adherent of the teachings of Choo He, ap« 
pears to have written early in the 13th century. 

The ^ ^ % SS Kwei sin tsd shih is a record of miscellaneous and 
minor incidents, written by Chow Meih in the former part of the 14th cen- 
tury, in four parts, entitled respectively the fj ^ TsUn tseik, ^ H How 
tseih, m H S&k tseih, and glj $^ Petli tseih. Although the subjects it 
treats of are generally matters of mere secondary importance, yet there 
is a good deal of curious and reliable information for the investigator. 

The Bl B {§ ^ ^^y yin mwdn luh, by H( -(g ^ Oh'iu Sh^.ts'ung, 
who lived in the latter part of the 13th century, is a record for the most 
part regarding the poetical and literary compositions of the living 
authors of that period. 

The IK $ It M Tung ndn Id wan is an anonymous record of 
traditional statements, chiefly regarding the Sung dynasty, which is 
designated in the title by the term Tung ndn^ "South-east." This 
appears to have been written during the Yuen; the original copies, 
however, have long been extinct, and the present edition is extracted 
and compiled from the Yu2ig Id td tehn. There are many pieces in it 
available to supplement the histories of neighbouring states. 
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The fi( i9 ^ ^^^^ ^^^"^ chi, in 14 books, by ^H % ^^^ ^'^9 
fiaished in 1295, is a series of historical narratives, biographical notices, 
aud miscellaneoas statements regarding the Kin dynasty, the 11th 
book being occnpied entirely with the overthrow of that state. The 
authors of the History of the Kin have drawn a good deal from 
this record in the compilation of their work ; and some others of the 
larger histories may be corrected from the notices in Ldw K'e's 
chronicle. 

The lU ]^ HI Iji^ Skanfing sAy peth is a short record of occurrences 
at the close of the Hang and commencement of the Ynen, with par-^ 
ticalar details regarding the treacherons minister K {Q ^ E^a SE^ta6n. 
The author, 7^ •? jE Tsti^ng Tszfe-chlng, was a subject of the Yuen. 

'I^he III jg if S Shan Aeu sin yu, written by H }|| Y&ng Yd in 
1360, treats chiefly of administrative affairs during the Yuen, the 
general tendency of the work being to the advancement of morals. 

The ^ 1 H H Sdy ch'ang tsa luk, written by iJ % |g Ch'ing 
Yn6n-y^w about the middle of the 14th century, is a series of tradi- 
tional notices regarding the old adherents of the Sung dynasty, and 
individuals of note during the Yuen. 

The fil H ^ Gkui Mng luh, in 30 books, was written by T'aod 
Tsung-d just at the close of the Yuen dynasty, aud contains a good 
many notices regarding the overthrow of the Mongols. There is also 
a considerable amount of information regarding the poetry, painting, 
and literature of the period, and various memoranda relative to the 
Western regions. 

The ;i}C }K H IB Shwuy tung jih ki^ in 40 books, written by H j|S 
Y§ Shtng during the 15th ceotury, is chiefly a record of legislative 
details and current traditions during the Ming. The author, who had 
access to an extensive library, has carried his quotations to excess, 
and self-glory is a prominent failing throughout. His production 
nevertheless is valuable as a work of research. 

The 1^ ^ ^ SB Keadu ndn sd ki is a collection of miscellaneoas 
memoranda regarding Kwkng-se, made by D^ ^ Wei Seun in 1612. 

The FH 9 ^ ^ Lung shall yu wan is a series of notes on Sben«se 
and Sz6-ch*uen, made 'by WAng Sze-ching, while executing an imperial 
commission in that region. These consist of reports gathered by him, 
relating to the traveller's route through these provinces. 

The H/i ^ % Kein hei chuen is a series of biographical notices of 
remarkable swordsmen during the Tang dynasty. There is no author's 
Qame> but it is thought to have been written during the Ming. There 
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is too mnch of the dnpernatnral for it to be admitted among the regular 
historical works. * 

The Jli H IK Luh i ke, in eight books, is a fabaloas record, drawn 
»P by ft jfc >5i To6 Kwang-t'iug, a Taouist priest, during the 10th 
centary. The productions of this author have forfeited all claim to 
antheuticity. 

The ^ ^ ^ H Too kung fan tswdn is a record of incidents 
omitted in the historical works, from the 13th to the 15th century, 
written by ^ ^ Too Muh early in the 16th century, which was after- 
wards arranged and edited by his pupil ^ ^ Ltih Ts'a^. The work, 
treats largely of the supernatural^ and the bulk of it is considered 
unworthy of credit. 

T^® Wi^ ^^ ^^^ k'eaou tsd ki is a record of reminiscences 
of the last days of the Ming, written by Yii Hwae early in the present 
dynasty. 

The 431 ^ 3R ^ ^^^ 9^'^ ^^ !/^> written by ^ 3E Jg Lfe W&ng-poo 
about the end of the 17th century, is chiefly a record of current reports 
And traditions of events in the neighbourhood of Kea-hing, the author's 
native place, relating to the close of the Ming and establishment of the 
present dynasty. This also contains mnch connected with the marvellous. 

The fK BS ^^^ skincf, in eight books, is a collection of traditional 
memoranda, respecting the end of the Ming and commencement of the 
reigning dynasty, written in 1700 by 3^ N6w Sew, who held the 
office of prefect in Shen^se. It is divided into five sections, giving the 
reports gathered in as many different ])arts of the empire. In 1714, he 
issued a supplement, entitled JK flif ^ |B ^^^ shing stt/i peen, treating 
successively of words, business, men and things, difi^ering in plan some- 
what from the preceding. 

The ai H ^ Jg K'wdng yiihi tsa cki, by % ^ Jj^ Wo6 Ch'in-yen 
of the 18th century, is a collection of notes from personal observation 
and current report, seven or eight-tenths of which are of a supernatural 
and fabulous character. 

Besides the work of Jtu Fdng, there is also a small publication 
with the date 1701, having the title Jjt ^ BE Skuh i hH, There is no 
name of author, who is merely designated the Master of the Tung-hS6n 
establishment. The subject matter relates chiefly to the latter part of 
the 17th century, and treats largely of the supernatural, with some 
notices of curious implements. 

The :|| ^ ML ^ ^ ^^^^ paou, kUn wan luh is a record of super- 
natural instances of reward and retribution, as if intended to illustrate 
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ttl ^ MP ¥^ng Shih-chaen in the 18th ceutnry. 

^he iS Itt IK' ^^^ ch'ing luh is another collection of miracnlons 
cases of rewards and pnni&hments, compiled by ^ Jf Sen E'ing in the 
18th. centnry. 

The ^ H ftk ^^^^ ^^^ i^^ is A small record of marvels, drawn 
°P by ^ "^ Sen Y5 of the 28th centnry. 

The @ S 4i Hit Tsan yi»,n Uw tsd Bhw6, by m f| -jSf Ch'in 
ShiDg-ko6 of the 18th centnry, is a series of notes of minor importance, 
the greater part of which relate to incredible wonders. 

The Jft ^ £ H tt t'ung yuS t'dng tsa shih is a collection of notes, 
chiefly on poetical compositions, by H |||f K^ang N&n, an anthor of the 

Ming dynasty. The $ 01 A jf^^ ^^ P^^ V^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ series of short 
articles on matters of historical interest, by the same anthor as the 
preceding. The fi ^ iH ^ Mih yu tseSnpd is another small collection 
of notes, literary and historical, by the same author. The ^ £ -? ^ 
S(^ Hod Ih t9sA peih fan^ by the same, treats chiefly of poetry and other 
literary snbjects. Another small collection of notes by the samer, 
entitled the 8b % Sf fl( ^^ V^^ ^^ ^^> is ^Iso occapied chiefly with 
historical notes. The $ $S IB G3 Tiiny t'dny ki wdn is another short 
selection, of notes on literary and historical sabjects, by the same. The 

m tt 9 t>C fll ^^^ ^^^ P'^^ ^^^^ ^^' f^o"^ the same hand, contains 
some remarks on various points connected with history. 

The JNf jft ij« j^ Tsing po seatnir chi is a series of notes, historical 
and topographical, relating in great part to Hang-chow, drawn np by 
^ jH "g Sen Fung-£eih in 1734 Another part by way of appendix, 
was written by the same anthor in 1748, similar in character to the 
preceding, with the title jf| ilS >]« ;§ ^ Tsing po seabu chi poo. 

The j£ ^ S ^ Keang hdn tiung t'an consists of twenty articles 
of moderate length on the historical antiquities of China, written by 
Ch'tnSzi-yn6ninl572. 

The lit 41 H i^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ cKaou is a collection of historical 
memoranda, by || }$} Ttmg Chadn, published in 1753. 

Works of fiction par excellence are not admitted by the Chinese 
to form a part of their national literature. Those who have imbibed 
European ideas on the subject, however, will feel that the novels and 
romances are too important as a class to be overlooked. The insight 
they give into the national manners and customs of various ages, the 
specimens which they furnish of an everchanging language, the fact 
of this being the only channel through which a large portion of the 
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T knowledge of history, and the infldence which they 
\y exercise in the formatioa of character, are reasons 
)e left oat of accoaat, notwithstanding the prejadices 
«^ •Mfrtars on the subject. Foremost among these in popnlar estima- 
tion is the 2 g ^ JH H San Jcwp ch6 yin i. This is a historical novel, 
in 120 chapters, written by j£ J^ 4* ^^ Ewdn-chnng of the Ynen 
•dynasty. The plot which is founded on the historical events im- 
mediately succeeding the decadence of the house of Han, is wrought 
out with a most elaborate complication of details, embracing the 
period from 168 to 265. Following the course of events, from the 
imbecile reign of Hea6u Ltng-t6 of the Han, the tale opens with an 
account of the insurrection of the " Yellow Caps," during which ^ ^ 
L6w F^, a descendant of the imperial family, enters into a solemn 
compact with m ^ Kwan Yti (now the deified Kwan te, "God of 
War,") and ^ ^ Chang Fei to aid each other till death, in their 
e£forts to uphold the falling house. The fortunes of LSw Pd are traced 
through a series of reverses, till he assumes the royal power (known 
afterwards as D3 ^ $ Oha6u I6g t^), and the empire becomes divided 
into the three states — Wei, Shiih, and Woo. Tyranny and bloodshed 
mark the narrative for nearly a century, till the usurper ^ H Tsaou 
Maou of the Wei is deposed by his minister % S^ VS Sze M^chaou, 
whose son became the consolidator of the empire and founder of the 
Tsin dynasty, being the ^ ^ Wo6 i& of history. 

The IS ^Wt Se yiw ki, in 100 chapters, is a mythological account 
of the adventures of Yu6n Chwitug, the Buddhist priest in the 7th 
century, during his expedition to India in search of the sacred books. 
The reputed author % ^1^ K'ew Ch'&ng-ch'nn was sent to India 
during the Yuen dynasty with a similar object in view, and on his 
return wrote a journal of his travels with the same title as the 
above. It contains much of the miraculous, and seems to have sug- 
gested the more elaborate production in question. A later narrative, 
in imitation of the Se ykw ke, equally fabulous, but far inferior in point 
of art, is the ^ H ^ ^ How se ykw ki, in 40 chapters, by an unknown 
author. 

A tale relating to the period of the pusillanimous m ^ Hwny 
tsung of the Sung, is the ^ JK |& Kin ping mei, in 100 chapters, 
attributed to Weing She-ching of the Ming. This gives a picture of the 
dissolute manners of the age in question. As an artistic performance 
it is one of the highest of the class ; there is, however, a double meaning 
throughout, which attaches to many of the terms as phoneticSi bat 
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which does not appear on the face of the written charactera This 
eanaed it to be prohibited as immoral by the second emperor of the 
present dynasty ; bnt notwithstandiug this deDnnciatioo, a brother of 
the same monarch made aQ elegant translation of the same into the 
Mancha langaage, which was published in 1708. Being a syllabic Ian- 
gnage, this is peculiarly fitted to preserve the double- entendres, 

^^^ iil^ W % Shwuy hob chuen is a tale of brigandage, in 70 
chapters, written by j£ ||^ ^ She Na4-gau of the Yuen. The scene 
is laid in H6-Dd.D and Shan-tnng, and the period chosen is the same as 
the preceding. This is of a mnch less martial character than the San 
kwo chi^ and furnishes a greater insight into Chinese life in various 
phases. The details are excessively diffuse, and the author enriches 
his work by his lively descriptions, bnt he has raised his elaborate 
superstructure upon a very small foundation of fact. A commentary 
has been added to this and the three preceding novels by ^ ^ f^ Ein 
Shfng-t'du, a writer of the present dynasty, who has entitled them the 
IS ^ ^ H 8zi t& Kt shoo, or " Four Marvellous Productions." 

^he % M M W^ i^ Tung chow lei kwd cht^ in 108 chapters, 
although written in the form of a novel, differs less from authentic 
history probably than any other in the same category. It embraces the 
period when China was divided into a great many tributary states, and 
extends from the 8th to the 3rd century B. c. when the Tsin dynasty 
was established. 

The IC #1 9^ Hung I6w mung, in 120 chapters, is a popular tale 
containing a picture of Chinese domestic life, generally thought to have 
been written by f ^ ){^ Tsaou Seue-k'in, early in the present dynasty. 
There is said to be a framework of fact running throngh the narrative, 
but it is so enveloped in fictions decoration as to be disceruable only 
to the initiated. 

The m 1^ IQ 8e yang hi, in 100 chapters, by J^ gjS S Ld Mow- 
t&ng, finished in 1597, is an apocryphal account of the expedition of 
the eunuch Ching Ho, to subdue the refractory nations of the southern 
ocean, at the commencement of the 15th century. This was a stirring 
episode in the history of China, and fraught with matei'iel for the pen 
of the novelist. But although the author has retained the true names 
of the principal persons and places, he has strangely disfigured the 
narrative by the fables of imagination. 

The ft ^ ^ JH Shio6 yi tseuin chuen is a tale in 80 chapters, by 
JH ^ TseSu Ts'a^, founded on the history of Td Fei, a famous general 
in the 12th century^ who fought successfully against the Kin^ Tartars^ 
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bat was pat to death through the treachery of Tsin 'Ewei, a cOFraj^t 
prime minister. 

The ^ jpf fH 41 Fung shin yen i, in 100 chapters, is a tale regard- 
ing the adventnres of Wo6 wd,ng, the founder of the Chow dynasty, ia 
his contest with ^ £ Cli'6w wftng, the last of the house of Shang. 

T'^® JE^S^2!C^J)| Ching tth hwdng yiw keang ndn chu€n 
is a historical novel in 45 chapters, recounting the adventures of the 
emperor, during a secret expedition in Keang-n&n province, in the early 
part of the 16th century. 

The jilf gt ^ Ift Skwang fung ffS yukn, in 80 chapters, is foanded 
on a tragical event during the Han. The plot turns on a demand made 
by a Tartar chief, on the Chinese emperor, for his favorite wife, -with 
which the emperor reluctantly complies ; and the suicide of the fair one 
to escape the domination of her new lord, forms the sequel to the 
adventure. 

The j^ ^%. Habu Kiw chuen^ in 18 chapters, a tale of 4oeial 'life, 
although very lightly esteemed by the Chinese, has been freqaeQtiy 
commended by foreigners and repeatedly translated into sevierai Euro- 
pean languages. 

The S JH ^ YnJi keaau le is a novel, in 24 chapters, also adapted 
to give an insight into Chinese manners, es^pecially the forms observed 
in ceremonial visits. 

The Z^ ]l\ J^ ^ Ping^shan Idng yin, in 20 chapters, is a tale with 
very little plot in it, the author having seemingly exhaustefl his efforts 
in description, dialogue, and the figures of rhetoric generally. 

13. The Ij^ ^ ShKk kea "Buddhism " as a class, when understood 
to include the whole corps of Buddhist books, embraces a body of litera- 
ture at first sight somewhat appalling to the student who desires to 
investigate the character and history of that religion at the foantain 
head. In itheir aim to establish that faith in China, the early Hindoo 
teachers made it an object to translate their standard works into the 
native language from the Sanscrit; and as a result of their efibrts, 
probably near two thousand works of various kinds have been added 
to Chinese literature. Four-fifths of these translations are divided intD 
the three classes, |£ King '' Classic," ^ LeUh ^' Disciplinarian," «nd 
fl^ Liin " Metaphysical." This department of labour was commenced in 
the year a. d. 67 by Eashapmadanga, MM fHlt ^^^ V^ ^^ ^^^t vfao 
translated the H + Zl St fi Szd Mi iirh chang king, •** Sotra of Forty- 
two Sections," and continued with slight interruptions by Hindoo and 
Ohiuese paests, till ikhoat the 9th or 10th century. These traofiUtiong 
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^re not rndlnded in Chinese general book csttatognes, and It T^onld bie 
'beyond the plan of this work to give any extended notice of them. It 
will be snfflcient to give the names of some of the most prominent. 
More particnlar information may be fonnd in the writings of R^musal^ 
and Jolien, jg^ |j| Joo leen, and especially in a series of papers by tfafe 
Bev. J. Edkins, published in the Shanghai Almanac and Miscellany 
for 1855 and 1856. Among the Sntra or Classics may be noticed the 
:fc)ft5R2Rfl|<t$gt Td pan jd po 16 msih to king, in 600 books, « 
translation of the large Sanscrit work Maha pradjnA pdramitd sutra ; 

th« ::^ 9if tt S 7'^ p^^^ ^^^^ ^^^9^ i^ ^20 b<>oi^8 \ ^^^ -kij ^ ±9kflt 

Ta /affg tang td tseth king, in 80 books ; the "Xij M9ii^Mi% Td 
fang kwdng fah kwa yin king, in 60 books ; the ::^ JU ^ |S Ta pan 
neS pwan king, in 40 books; a translation of the Nirvana sutra; the 

ft W As ^ % il 4! IE -^^^ ^^9 P^^ J^ P^ ^^ *^^^ ^^^> ^^ Sanscrit 
Vadjra tchedikay a condensation of the Pradjnd pdramitd ; t%e ff^ ^ 

f^'ftOme to king, in Sanscrit Amitaiha sutra; the j|| jt S Wo6 
ledng skdto king ; the f| |{| jK H ^ {( Kwdn wo6 ledng ahdto fnh 
king ; the j^ j£ ^ :J!g |i Meadu fd ieen kwa king, in 'Sanscrit Saddkarlna 
pundarika; the lH j|i fSf fi ^ei md keik king; the S| Jg H Been keu 
king; tbe ft jt Q9 S ^^^ kwang mhig king, tn Sanscrit Suvama 
prabkaaa sutra ; the A ^BS fti S '^^^ ^^^9 ^^^ ^^» ^^ Sanscrit Lang^ 
kdvatdra; the :^ ft gii ;fg |g ^ iS IB Q Ta ^a cki»g ni keen tszh ekbw 
kS king; the ^ X K ft Ta ktvdn ting king; the Sti j|t ft Fi# Idn 
pun king; the i^ jgl ^ ft Skbw lang ^ king; the f| g| 3E H ± H 
^ Si ft J^^dn yd wdng yd ehdng urh poo sd king ; the ;^ j^ ^ | ^ 
liF $ II T It ft ^^ f^^ff kwdng yitin ked sew to Id leadu e king ; the 
:^ * 0! i # JB* ft Ta fang pe&n fukpadugdn king; Uie Up ft Chae 
king ;tbe Hfl£^]Ki&lllV^%ft San kwei wob keai tszS sin 
ytn U *ttW5r^f/i*2ru7;the:fc***ft:fSli||}a||jl^ Tafang 
kwdng hwa yen ptkh sze ifuh king keaifun; the A :Xc A j| ft Patd 
jih keo king; the ^ )g ff: ft F^ « keadu king; the ^ff(^^^^^ 
H H ft Fak skwff ytn sang te tsang poo sd king ; the ||| f|[ ft jyb j^ 

kwei e hwo meen go tabu king; and the H ff ^ H ft ft Wod sd yew 
poo sd king. This division inclndes also translations of poetical com- 
positions, termed G&th&. Snek «re the Pf Ji f£ |b iS me t'o /Mh 

kee;ihe K S H ft ffS ~ V ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^'^ V^^ P^^ ^^g; 
and the §i :k9t Ki9i ^^^^ td fd yuen sung. The Dharani ot Hag^ 
ical Formnlad are also inclcded^ these being for i9ie chief part merely 
transUteratioxis of tl^e. origtiml espreasions, wbtch we ^nj^oaeiito lie 
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of secret and mysterioas import, intelligible only to the initiated. Of 
this class are the 4^ ^ BS ft :fc ^& % H P& A i6 S Ts'eih keit Ufah 
td sin chun te fo 16 nt king; the |t|3iP£IS^S£P£ll^fi^ 
me io kod yin afiing wdng fo 16 nt king ; the ^ ^ ;^ Jg jp^l ^ Jt J| 
II^IH^P£^^iK ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ hwang shin wdng she yu fuh tih 
yuen mwdn Vo 16 ne king; the M M ftSt"^ 'M Sk ^ :k^^ 3t Mo ho 
pan j6 po 16 meih ta ming chow ; the ^ ^ ^ {R fg -jft § ^ Hi 

II :*: 1 fit M « ;fc ?J *& P£ « >€ « Tseen shhw Ueen yin kwan shi 
yin poo sa kwang td yuin mwdn wo6 gae td pei sin t'o 16 n& king ; the 

*!S»«:*:**^H8a^P£ll^8 'Sf/^^nsr wodfung tsun td wel 
nod wdng pi meih t'o 16 ni king ; the ^ ]H ^ ||t P£ JJ Jg g Fnk ting 
tsun shing (o 16 ni king; the |||g |S :*: W P£ fll ,6 S- ^^^^ "^^^ 
shing td ming t'o 16 ni king; the ^ Ift ^ jf^ § f^ PB I* /B IE ^«^ ^^^"^^ 
seaou tsae keKh tsedng t'o 16 ni king ; and the ft 1% P£ A /g ||]|E. J^Hh 
shwd t'o 16 ni tseih king. Although the Chinese word Eiug is em- 
ployed specially to designate the satras as a class, yet it is by no means 
rigoroQsly confined to that nse ; for we find freqnent instances of its 
application to works io each of the other classes. 

Among the Yinaya, or works on Discipline, we have the % |H fli 
Fan wdng king; the + B flt Shth Siing hUh; the jBi |(^ ^ ^ Tan 
wo6 tih le&h, in Sanscrit Dharmagupta vinaya; the j|i |9 ft jffi ^ 
M6 ho sdng Ke leUh; the MfP M¥f Me sha sth leah, in Sanscrit 
Mahishasaka vinaya; the PH; ^ j^ ^ P^ p'6 sha leUh, in Sanscrit 
Vibhdshd vinaya; the + H H jiK |S Shth shin neS tabu king; the Q 
^ JS^^ S^rg/uH keaipun; the JjJJ fg ]J^ g Keai seaou, tsae king ; the 
ft ^ S £ ?fi ^ IS ^^^ P'^ ^^^ (Up&saka) woo keai s'eang king ; the 

ft^SBJftlRfllfi ^^^ P'^ ^2^ ^^^ ^'^^ ^^^ * ^^^9> ^^® :k9li^ 

^ >& ^ ft S ^^ shing pun sdng sin te kwdn king; the ^ j|^ ^ £ 
^^l^^^i^M ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ shing ta shing fa woo gd i king ; 
and the 4^ ;::f H m jiK S ^^^^ P^^ ^^^^ n'eStahu king. 

The Abidharm^ or Metaphysical works are also nnmerons, the 
following being a selection of the more generally known. The JSft PIS fli 
ll^ Ching wei shih Inn ; the ifi H Chung lun, in Sanscrit PranyamiUa 
shdstra tikd; the p^ ^ ||[ IJt §| g^ g^ Ojo^ Van pep' d sha lun, in Sanscrit 
Abidharma vibasha shastra; the H IS tt ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^9 ^^^> ^^^ 
B 0!ld Hein shih Inn ; the f| f| g^ Chuin shih lun ; the f^ ^ H ^ 
1^ Fa poo te sin lun; the -j* ZL M Mk Wt Shi:h Hrh yin yuin lun ; the 
S II it Mi i^ Tiit shoo loo kea lun ; the ^ H ^ Hlft Poo te tsze 
leang lun ; the ±ffk'S ^ ^ f^ ^t Td shing pih fa ming mHin lun ; 
the Pfg n H *Mt Wei shih san shih lun; the Q ^ A IE S 1^ ^i^ 



mifig juh ching U liin ; the JK ^ fllft ff ^^ ^^ shing lun shih ; the 
f9 W; IS S JS IE 3 tt pe t'd mo shun eking li lin; and the fj| ft 
IS S 91 Bl ^ 8^ ^ /'^ ^'^ ^^ ^^an^ hein tsung lun. Most of the 
preceding treatises may be recognized by Sanscrit scholars, among the 
Baddhist works which are still preserved in the Indian character ; and 
tbe great labour that has been spent in rendering them into the Chinese 
langaage may indicate the importance the propagators of that religion 
attached to them ; many of them having been several times translated, 
corrected, and reedited by imperial authority, through successive dy- 
nasties. 

Besides the above three classes, there are still a considerable 
number of translations exclusive, which partake of a biographical and 
descriptive character, and are classed under the head K £ K IleSn 
shing tseih. A few names may be given by way of specimen ; such as 
the + r « IS SAih Hrh f/iw king; the »TifcER»3|Sil« 
Kea ting pi Veto shwd tang lai pe&n king ; the H 4^ (fit S ^^^ P'^ V^ 
king; (Pi yu is the Sanscrit Avadana); the JS^ % S JiL j£ ^^ ^'*y 
yaou leO fa; the B F? '^ S ^ HP Szi o hdn (Four Agamas) mod ck'aou 
keai; and the £ P^ t|l S H IS j£ ^ob m^n aken king yaou yung fa. 

Although the translations from the Sanscrit formed from the first, 
and still continue to be, the most important part of the Buddhist litera- 
ture, yet by the 6th and 6th centuries, original compositions in the 
Chinese laugnage, by native adherents of that religion, began to make 
their appearance. The authors of such works having had frequent 
intercourse with the Hindoo missionaries, under such influence, they' 
have given clearer expositions of the faith and practice of the several 
schools of Buddhism, than are found in some of the later productions, 
and their writings have since become in some respects standards of 
appeal. A noted work among these is the ^ ^ ^ ;^ Fa yuin choo 
Un, in 120 books, by ^ -{^ Ta&u-sh6, a Buddhist priest, completed in 
668. This gives a comprehensive view of the Buddhist system, by 
means of quotations from the classic and other translations, in 100 
sections, each of which is divided into a number of subsections, 
generally having an introductory article at the commencement, and 
the extracts arranged seriatim in the cyclopaBdia form. The prevail- 
ing idea throughout is to illustrate the natural sequence of human 
affairs in the production of happiness and misery. 

Another production of the Tang, containing a vast amount of 
Buddhist bibliographical information, is the |g 5Ci fl Sfc IS ^^ V^^ 
shih keaou luJty in 20 books, written by the priest jf ^ Ch£-shing in 



730. Thist give8^ a complete list of M the tranirlatioii^ OjC Boddfatab 
bookfl into the Chinese laogoage from the year A. d. 67 up to tile* date 
of pablicatioD, embracing tdie labours of 176* itidmdmls,. the ^olee 
amoQQting. to 2,278 separate works,, toaiiy of which, however,, were, at 
that time already lost. Ch^-shing's work is divided into two- parfc^i 
tiie> first of which gives« the translations in the order of their comple- 
tioD* according to the saoceseive dynasties, nnder each of which the' 
nameft^ of the several translators are given, chronologically, with tho 
works they had exeented, and a statement of those which were still 
extant, and those lost, with a biographical notice of each translator 
following the catalogue of his works. At the end of the first part is a 
list of forty-one Baddhist catalogues, which had been previously issued. 
The second: part contains the same works under a difi^erent classifica- 
tion, divided into seven sections, stating those of which both, the 
tranalatioQ and original are extant, those of which, only the translation 
is. extant, incomplete portions of works, epitomes,, deficiencies supplied^ 
retranslations^ and heterodox innovations. The last two books^oontaiu 
a olassification according to the gretit division of TA shing and Seadw 
shing or '' Greater, and Lesiser Oonveyancesv" used as subdivisions under 
the primary tripartite division of Sutra, Yinaya^ A>bidharma4 The 
latter part includes also a list of works — historical, geographical,. and 
biographicalr-^iu two divisions; the first being translations from the 
Sanscrit) and the second native Chinese productions.. The worls isi 
oonceived on a comprehensive plan^ and contains much valuable infor- 
mation ; and it is no slight commendation that the same idea has beenr 
followed up in recent times by a scholar of high standing, in a synoptic 
review of the national literature. There is a summary of the above, 
by the same author, with the title B3 X D^ IK ft ^ tii ^'^ y^^ ^^^ 
keadn Ink le& ck*iih\ giving the name of each work, and the author, with 
the index character nnder which each is to be found in the great im* 
perial collection. 

Mention has already been made of the iS fB" iH ^(^ou sdng chuen, 
A work of this name first appeared under the Leang dynasty, from the 
band of the priest ^ ^ Hwiiy-mio, being a biography of famous 
Buddhist priests, classed under the two heads of Translators and 
Hxpounders of the sacred books. This was enlarged by another priest 
during the L6ang, named H ^ Hwiiy-kea5u, in 14 books, arranged 
under ten divisions. In the first half of the 7th century, a supplement 
was written to the preceding, with the title IH iK fS" IV SnA Aaau sdnf^ 
chueng in 40 boobs, by the priest ^ J[ Tadu-seaem, giving the latest 
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information down to his own time. This gives the biographies of 485 
celebrated priests, with iucideutul notices of 225 others. These are 
classed according to their doings and sayings, nuder the ten divisions, 
of — Translation, Ex[>ortition, Abstract Contemplation, Exemplary Dis- 
cipline, Rigidity of Doctrine, Comprehensive InteUigence, Self-sacrifice, 
Study, Attainment of Happiness, and Miscellaneons Distinctions. In 
983, an imperial rescript ordered a contiunation of the above work to 
be written, which was completed by the priest Tsan-niog in 988, with 
the title 5(c rl$ fi' 1^ Sang kaou sdng chuen, in 30 books. This com- 
mences from the period where Taoa-seuen's work stops, and gives 
biographies of 533 subsequent priests, with incidental notices of 130 
others ; making the exception of two, however, of the time of the early 
Snng and Tartar Wei dynasties. The work is marked by mnch learn- 
ing and research. 

Divisions in regard to the practical working of Buddhism were 
early exhibited in the establishment of various schools of teaching, 
which still retain their votaries to the present day. Apart from the 
great division of the Buddhists into ^ P^ Tsmng mun and fjj; P^ Keaou 
miln, one of the most influential is probably the J^ -^ Teen t*ae school, 
which was founded by JH g| Che-k'ae, in the latter part of the 6th 
century, at a celebrated mountain of that name in Che-keang, and has 
made considerable contributions to the Buddhist literature. Some of 
the discourses of the founder are preserved in the )R '^ £ H |Q Kwdn 
yin heu^.n i /ce, which is a development of the Kwan-yiu theology, 
recorded by his pnpil ^ ]J Kwdu-ting. Another of his didactic 
remains is an exposition of the Kwdn tood Icdng show f ah hhig, which 
was republished with scholia, by J3| j^ Che-16 in 1021, with the title 

^WL^%^M%1Si^Vf ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^'^^'^^9 shbwfnh king 
SCO ch'aou. 

In the second decade of the 12th century, a historical summary 
regarding this branch was written by the priest x li Yu6n-ying, with 
the title ^ X ^ Tsung yukn lulu About the close of the same 
century, an enlargement of the work was drawn up by ^ Tg £ Wod 
K'ih-k^, under the title # P^ JE 3^ Shih miln ching t*ung. A further 
enlargement was made early in the 13th century, by the priest -^ ^ 
King-ts'een, who entitled his production ^ Jjg ^ Tsung yutn luh. 
During the first half of the saiue century, the Shih mun ching fung was 
again revised and edited by ^ jg Tsnug-ke^u, a Buddhist priest. 
Taking these materials, the priest jg ^ Ch6-i)wan extended his re- 
searches over a wider extent of literature^ and compiled the ^ jjQ^ H |Q 
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Fuk tsob t'ung ki, in 54 books, in the latter part of the 13th centnry. 
It is written after the aiodel of the dynastic histories, the lives of j^ ^ 
Shih-kga Bnddha and the patriarchs supplying the place of the Ins- 
perial records. This is followed by sections on Genealogical History, 
Biography, Tables, and Memoirs. The whole system is viewed in its 
bearing towards the T'een-t'ae school of teaching. 

Another well known prodnction, which issned from the same 
establishment is the {% |$ ^ H Fan yXh mtng i, in 20 books, being 
an explanation of the meaning of Sanscrit proper names occurring in 
the Buddhist books. This was finished in 1143, by a priest named 
fk ^ Fa-ytln. 

The -^ ^ -gt ig Tae tsung she hi, written by the priest ^ ft 
Shing-muh, in 1760, is a brief record of the hierarchal snccession of the 
T'een-t'ae school of devotees, commencing with Rhih-kea. 

The #^3|I!|®'^^#H Meaou fd lein kiva king t'ae tsung 
hwuy 6, in 16 books, an exposition of the Meadu fd le^n kwa king, is one 
of the standard works of the T'een-t'ae sect, drawn ap by ^ Jfl Ch6- 
heub. The JSR Pfi IS ifit 81 r£ Ching wel shih lun aiJby cho6, in 10 books, 
is a commentary on the Citing wei shih lun, written chiefly by ^ ^ 
Mlng-8h6n, a priest of the same fraternity, and completed by ^ ^ 
Hwiiy-sh6n, his pnpil, in 1670. Amonj? the disciplinarian treatises 
issned from the same quarter, are the fljf J|K JE 38 Gkuen keai ching fdn^ 
drawn np by the priest ^ ^ Ke6n-yng, in 1660 ; the H 65 £ jft jE J5 
San kwei woo keai ching fdn ; the JS A ?|K JE IE Show pa head ching 
fan ; and the S ffl ^ 5|K jE US Sh6w yew miuy keai ching fdn, by the 
same, all which were reprinted in 1780. 

After the time of the sixth Chinese patriarch, the Shen divisioa 
became separated into two sects, the ^ ^ Tsing-ynSn and the |^ -^ 
N&n-y5. The former was afterwards divided into the three schools of 
If ^ Tsaon-t'nng, g f^ Yiln-miln and ^ gg Fa-y^u ; and from the 
latter sprnng the gfe 8IP Ltn-tse and \% ^ Wei-y^ng, These are termed 
the Five Schools of the Snng. A detailed account of these diflFerences 
may be found in the IS ^ ff" ^ i^ Shen lin sang pabu chuen, a 
biographical work in 30 books, written by Hwiiy-hnug, about the year 
1227. This contains memoirs of eighty-one members of the priesthood. 
There is an appendix to the same by the priest JH ^ K'ing-la6a, and 
a short supplement on the Ltn-tse sect by Hwiiy-hnng. 

The 1HII6 S tSi §. Sheh shi he kob lk1 is a brief history of Bud- 
dhism, written in the Annal form, by f^ ^ Ke5-gitn, a priest of that 
religion, who finished it about the year 1341, being an elaboration of a 
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work be had formerly written, with the title H ]& ^ |£ fCe hob shdw 
keen. The record begins with the period of fabulons antiquity, and 
extends to the middle of the 11th centnry ; the thread of the text being 
arranged according to the succession of emperors, and the line of 
Buddhist patriarchs and devotees introduced in chronological order. 
There is a good deal of research shown in the work, but the arrange- 
ment is offensive to the ideas of native literati. 

Another work on the same plan as the preceding, and written 
about the same time, is the >|^ j|^ ^ |J| Fuh tsod t'ung tsad, in 22 
books, by the priest ^ ^ NeAn-ch'aug. This commences with the 
record of the seven Buddhas of mythology and reaches down to the 
year 1333 ; giving the vicissitudes experienced by the Buddhists in 
successive ages, with a clear statement of the transmission of the jj^ 
Shen doctrine from generation to jreneration. 

The *-« -|0 S "if H ^i^ ^^'^^ ^^^ff y^^ ^» ^^ 26 books, written by 
the priest 3^ ^ Heuen-yfng, in the middle of the 7th centnry, is an 
explanation of all the f«)reigu technical terms found in the work« 
translated from the Sanscrit, with an examination of the correct 
sounds. 

The ft ^ ^ $i: Keadu shing fd sod, in 12 books, written by the 
priest m jjl^ Yuen-tsing in 1431, is an explanation of all the numeral 
expressions used conventionally in the Buddhist phraseology, beginning 
with unity and proceeding seriatim up to 84,000 ; e. g., — ^ Yxh sin, 
Undivided heart;" Zl $t Urh shin, " Two characters ;" ^ || San pabu. 
Three precious entities'* — Buddha, Doctrine, and Hierarchy ; Q ^ 
Szd fuh, "Four-fold Buddha" — Transformation, Retribution, Devotion, 
and Intelligence; H^ Wob skin, "Five-fold character" — Devotional 
Intelligence, Merit, Natural Condition, Transformation, and Abstrac- 
tion ; A H ^ J^ PI -P^ ^^^ ^^^ ts*een fH man, " Eighty-four thou- 
sand points of doctrine," etc. 

The ^ ^ ^ Ghk yuS lnh, in 32 books, is a thesaurus of Buddhist 
biography, written by S l^ ^ K'eii Jo6-tseih in 1602. It commences 
with the seven Buddhas, including the six predecessors of Shih-kea ; 
this is f)l lowed by memoirs of twenty-eight Sages; next come the 
twenty-seven Indian Patriarchs ; after which are the six Patriarchs of 
China, all of whom are natives, with the exception of the first — Bod- 
dhidharma — who was the twenty-eighth in the Indian line. The twenty- 
six following Books are occupied vvith memoirs of renowned teachers 
during sixteen generations after the last of the Patriarchs, and reack 
down to the middle of the 12th century. The two last books give a 
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detail of the sayings and doings of ^ ^ Tsnng-kaon, the founder of 
the Ltn-tse school of Buddhism, towards the end of the 11th centnry. 

In the latter part of the 16th centnry, the priest Choo-hang, who 
has been noticed above (page 139), wrote extensively on Buddhism ; 
the'chief part of his works having been pnblished by himself in 1602, 
while he was principal of the Yiiu-tse monastery at Haug-chow, and 
an illnstrions member of the Lin-tse school; the collection being entitled 
S ^ ii 5: ^^^^ ^*^ /^ ^^!/' Another edition with additional matter 
appeared in 1639. This contains, besides a series of commentaries oa 
the classics, a great nnmber of articles on the Buddhist faith and 
practice, some historical and some polemic, records of the Yiin-tse 
monastery, letters, leisure jottings, and a variety of miHcellaneous 
notices. The 6th volume, which bears the title ft !S H ^ (^^^^^ 
chwavg san peth, contains fonr short controversial articles on the 
Christian religion, drawn forth by the publications of Ricci. 

A large thesaurus of Buddhist doctrine, in 100 books, was compiled 
during the Sung, with the title ^ |^ ^ Tsung king luh^ by the priest 
^ Jt Ch6-keo. In this the various points of the system are discussed, 
and the views of the author supported by numerous quotations from 
classic and other authorities. In 1640, f^ |l| S& T'aon Sluh-ling pub- 
lished an abridgment of the same in 24 books, with the title ^ ^ ^ 
A 11 Tsung king Ink Ken fe^ consisting almost entirely of exteusivo 
extracts from the orij^inal. 

The "g ^ S tl^ SI S ® H IB Pih, ch&ng ts'ung lin tsing kwet 
ching 6 he is a summary of Buddhist discipline drawn up by "jg" ^ Pih- 
chdng, a famous priest, who lived during the latter part of the 8th 
century. A modern edition bears the date 1823. 

The %^ ^ ^ ^% F^^ «'^?^^ ff(^^ i'^ ^^^(^^9 chdw, published in 
1826, is a collection of dharanh to be recited for the repose of the " 
Buddhist reliquaires. 

The jpp ^ ^ ^ Shen tsung fd yaou, published in 1829, is a selec- 
tion of some of the most important points to be attended to by the 
adherents of Buddhism. 

The "Ul Tsan form a prominent division amon<r the Buddhist rituals. 
Oiie of the oldest of these is the j^ ^ JE J^ tSI Tsz^ pei tadu cKdbng 
tsan, in 10 books, written by ^ ^ Wo6-te, the emperor of the L^aog 
dynasty, at the beginning of the 6th centnry. The il^ ^ IS jft 7^ ^ 
Ts::^. pei tadn citdng shwujf tsan., was written by the priest ^ ^ Wo6- 
t'a, in the latter hiilf of the O.-h century. The largest work of this class 
is the :*; * a fife * S ^ ^ ^ '1 flS ^^ A'^fl' f^^^^a f^h hwa yP.n 
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kin^ hal yin tsan t, lo 37 books, the original of which is attributed to 
— * f} Yih-hirig, the famous Buddhist astronomer of the Tang dynasty. 
Additions were made to it by ^ $ P'o6-siiy, a priest of the Sung. It 
was further ani^mented and revised about the close of the Ming, by the 
Treasurer of Sz^-ch'uen, snrnamed /f; Muh ; and was published in 1641, 
with the T'een-t'ae imprimatur. The :f^]^ SSf 'H Td pei padu tsan is 
^Iso an emanation of the T'een-t'ae school. Tbe ^ i ^ Tsing fob tsan 
was published in 1800. The 3ii?JR§#lIl5Sffi8 Tsze pei kwdn 
yin keang skan padu tsan is an inferior production of the same class ; 

as is also the ^^^FJilSll^ftS ^^^^' P^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ heaiig pabw 
keudn. These two last partake of a narrative character. 

A more general class of rituals are the daily liturgies, now in 
common use, for repetition at the morning and evening services ; such 
as the 11 PI H H SAen m^n jXh sung. The H ii M 11 «^i^ k'd pe^ 
•mAng is on a more enlarged scale, with an elaborate commentary. The 
f9F H %f SS ^^^ ^^ ^^'^^ ^'^ consists of elementary exercises for novices. 

Much of the teachings of famons native Buddhists is preserved 
in a class of writings termed Yu liik, which record tbe instructions 
delivered by them to the neophytes under their training. The HI '^ "j^ 
:% U fit l§ H Yuin wo6 fnk kd sken sze yu lUk is a record of the lectures 
and other instructions oi%^ Ftil>k6, compiled by his pupil |g j|| Sha6u« 
Inng in the 12th century. The i@f ||$ ;^ S|j I5 ^ Kaou fung td sze yu Inhj 
published in 1599, contains the instrnctions of the teacher "^ ^ Kaon- 
fung of the 13th century. The Ji J& ^ U ^ j| 6|i |g ^ King chung 
€ti peKh ke sken sze yu Ink, in 20 books, contains the instrnctions of 
^ H ^ T'efi Peih-ke, drawn up by his pupil i] ^ Hwiu-min, during 
the 17th century. The ^ ® jjl fip ^ ^ YuS hdn slten sze yu Ink is 
a compilation from the lessons given by ^ j^ Tue-hd,n, made by his 
neophytes § £, Sh6w.k6, and 4? if Piin-sin. The ^ Vg H 69 ^ ^ 
Kwan mei sken sze yu Ink contains the teachings of ^ |l||| Kwan-mei, 
recorded by his pupil Ig ^ Chaou-sftn, in 1689. The "M \\i M & fS 
JS dr ^ 1& tp ^ 2 wwgr shan tsin hung twan keu sz^ sung kob yu luk 
are the didactic writings of ^ ^ ^ Tsin Kung-twan, in favour of 
Buddhism, published in 1701. The il)J) ||$ K il 6$ |§ ^ Sin fung kein 
sken sze yu luk, in 10 books, is a record of the sayings and writings 
of the priest Alii ||$ jS ^^" Fung-heen, as recorded by his disciples i§ K 
Ch6-cliih and ^ ^ Ch6-yn6n. The ^ ^ 16 fe fc tIJ |§ ^ iViiw y6 
ki Ue kd shdng yu luh, in 10 books, contains tlie teacliin^^s of the priest 
H j|g Ke-k'e, from the hand uf his discii)le ^ ^ Tse-ke. The Ji^ 
tB ^ 4^ H £9 In ^ T'een ning leii sung k'eae sken sze yu Ink is a 
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snramarj' of the instrnctioQS of fg ;^ |^ LeA Snng-k'eae, compiled liy 
Lis disciple |S{ m Ts^-yn^a aud others, ia 1773. The ^ ^ }£ g|i @ ^ 
Sang gan fa sze ya luh contains a series of articles hy the priest t§ ^ 
S&ug-gaa, edited aud published by j^ |S^ jj|$ P*ftug Tsi-tsiug, in 1786. 
The j@ ^ ^ p 69 1$ ^ CAaou tsang cki sken sze yu luh, in 14 books, 
contains the teachings of Chaon Tsiing-ch6, recorded by liis pnpil ^ ^ 
Fuh-gan, in the latter part of the 18th centnry. The B iH fl| !d H 
89 |p ^ ^^<^ ^^^^ y^ou yay sken sze yu luh contains the iustrnctions 
of U }j§ yaon-yiky, recorded hy his pupil ^ |f Chln-se, and published 

ia 1804. The IK '^ H 69 Ip ^ ^^'^ ^^<^ ^^^^ ^^^ V^ ^^ is ^ compila- 
tion of the teachings of ||[ ^ Ch'6-wo<5, drawn np by his pnpil "J* 3S 
Leu6n-I€&ng and others. 

Another class of Buddhist writings comprehending a more extensive 
range of subjects is embraced under the general designation PeS luh. 
This may include such books as the H ^ H? i 3!t Lung shoo tslng Coo 
wdn^ a hortatory or didactic treatise, written in the 12th century by ^ 
H f;|c W&ng Jih-hew, which has been several times revised, enlarged, and 

republished. The ^Si9fi99S84i9( ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ pabu yiln 
pei luh contains the miscellaneous works — prose and poetical — of Yue- 
hd.n, compiled by ]|^ f^ Tiing-kod and others. The fl[ fS fl^ ^ H ggg ^ 
H^ $k 94 ^ Ling yiu hCf fdng shen sze kith ming tseih pM lUh is a series 
of letters on Buddhism, by the priest |^ ^ H5-t'aug, published by 
the students J^ 1^ Oiiing.yne and ^ fc; Shilh-jtu, in 1655. The |g ^ 
J^ 01 H Wd,n shin t'xlng kwei tseth, in six books, is a treatise on the 
unity of origin of every excellence, ail being traced to Buddhism in 
the heart; this was written by the priest ^^% Ydug Mtij<>sh6w, 
and published with a preface by the emperor, in 1733. The P^ T|f i 
"^ f9 $ 18 ^ ^ y^^ 2^^'i(/ shiy U say ying luh is a detailed account 
of the efficacious virtues of the relics of Buddha, preserved by the King 
Asoka, pj| "^ A-yuL This is written by tlie priest ^ ^ Ting-hwiir, 
and has a preface by the emperor -g ^ She-tsung of the present 
dynasty. The ^ ± ig R ^ Tsing Vob shing hekn luh, in 10 books, 
is a biographical collection of noted adherents of the Tswg fob branch 
of Buddhism, the origin of which is traced to Nepal or Northern India. 
This was written by ^ # ?jj[ P'ing He-silh, in 1783. There is a sup- 
plement by J58 3jl Hod T'ing, bringins: the record down to 1850, the 
time at which it was written. The J5 i^ + ^ ^ '^^^^ haeshihchin 
tseth is a short abstract of the salient poiut-^ in the history of Chinese 
Buddhism, by the priest Jg ^ Taou-p'ei, published in 1818. The jjjf 
^ fi ^ ^^^^^ Isung chih chh is a small treatise enforcing the cultiva-. 
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tiori of spiritual Bnddhism, by ;j5 jft ^ Shih OI»iQg-kin. The — fj 
Jg- $^ Yih king Jceu tseik is a literary collection iu eight books, oo a 
great variety of subjects pertaining to the Buddhist creed and practice, 
by ^ lis ^ P'ang Sha6n.8hiug. The }f H Sfe # H Tsltig neS jkn 
keang tseik is a series of biographical notices of devotees of the Tsing 
foo relii^ion in recent times, both male and female, written by the 
priest % H Wo6-liug, in 1823. The X ft l?) ^ Juh fuh wan td is 
a development of the first principles of Buddhism, in a series of ques- 
tions and answers between an adherent of that system and one of the 
literati, issried in 1826. 

Tlie $ jS ^ §S^ IR P^ Hwa ykn f& keaS kwdn m4n is a treatise 
on religious contemplation, by the priest ;tt JK To6-8hiin, written about 
the commencement of the Tang dynasty. Tnere is a commentary on 
this by the priest ^ ^ Tsung-meih, which was reprinted in 1789. 

The % $ $ ^ Tsd hwa wdn peaou is a large collection of Bud- 
dhist forms of address in correspondence, petitions, ritual services, etc., 
with an appendix of antithetic sentences for mural decoration, drawn 
"P by g ^ K'eaou Sung. 

Collections of excerpta from the Buddhist works are very numerous, 
and are continually being reproduced. A good specimen of the kind is 
the 2$ m H W Tsing neS yaou yirtj published in 1850, intended to 
suit the convenience of thosa who, from pecuniary or other causes, are 
unable to read the complete works. The W j^ 5^ JJ S^^ /^^9 kung keu 
is a similar collection, made by P'aug Ts6-tsing, in 1792. 

^be iS 3E K 1£ "^ iS Kaou wdng kwdn sM yin Icing^ a small 
manual in very common use for repetition, is said to have been revealed 
in a dream, to a scholar named i^ §£ fS ^^^ Kiug*tih, about the 
middle of the 6th century. 

Commentaries and expositions of the translations are exceedingly 
numerous ; some being held in much repute. The adherents of the 
several schools have used this means largely for the dissemination of 
their respective views. 

14. It is somewhat difficult accurately to define the limits which 
embrace the class of literature included under the designation ^ ^ 
Taou kea, "Taouism." From the time of ^ S" Li^^u Keun, the reputed 
founder, downwards, its aspect has changed with almost every age ; and 
while the philosophy taught by that sage is now numbered among the 
doctrines of antiquity, the genius of modern Taouism is of that motley 
character as almost to defy any attempt to educe a well-ordered system 
from the chaos. Commencing with the profound speculations of con- 
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templativc reclnses, on some of the most abstrase qaestions of tbeo1o<i^y 
aud philosophy^ other subjects in the course of time were superadded, 
which at first appear to have little or oo coonectiou with the doctriue 
of Taoo. Among these the pursuit of immortality, the conquest of the 
passions, the search after the philosopher's stone, the use of amulets, 
the observance of fastH and sacrifices, together with rituals and charms, 
and the indefinite multiplication of objects of worship, have now become 
an integral part of modern Taonism. 

A volume entitled the ^ i^ I^H^ Yin /oo king keai has been 
handed down since the time of the Tang, which professe's to be an 
exposition of the oldest Taouist record in existence, bearing tlie names 
of the ancient Hw&ng-t6 as the author, and Jf ^ T'a^ Kung, Jg H 
Fdn Le, Kwel Kuh-tsze, ^ % Chang LeAng, tH ^ ^ Choo K5.l6ang, 
and Lk Tseuen as commentators. It is only the volume with L6 
Tseuen's exposition, however, that is extant, and it is thought that he 
is also the author of the text. There is indeed a volume with the titid 
^ flp S H ^ 5 ^ Yin foo king san hwdng ytth keuS, professing to 
be the ancient original ; but aIti)onu;h there is not the shadow of founda- 
tion for such a claim, yet there is undoubted evidence of its existence 
at least as early as the 12th century. This short treatise, which is not 
entirely free from the obscurity of Taouist mysticism, professes to 
reconcile the decrees of Heaven with the current of mundane affairs. 
Au investii^ation of the Yin foo king was published by Clioo He of the 
Sung, with the title |^ iJ8^ ffi Jfe H Yin foo king Icabu L He comes 
to the conclusion that it is a fabrication of L^ Tseuen ; but still he 
thinks there are thoughts in it which entitle the work to a place in the 
national literature. 

The only work which is known to be truly the production of Labn 
Keun is the jt |§ 1^ Tabu till king, which has maintained its reputa- 
tion aud secured a popularity to a certain extent among reading men 
generally of every denomination. Pew ages have passed without pro- 
ducing some expositors, and many of the literati still make a study of 
of the mysteries of Taou contained in it. There is an edition with a 
commentary, entitled ^ ■? ^ Labu tszb choo, bearing the designation 
of JiiJ' Jt S" H6 shAug kung of the Han as the writer, which is evidently 
spurious, criticism showing that it cannot be much older than the Tang. 
The earliest commentary now extant is that by ^ Jg W&ng Peih of 
the Srd century, also called the ^ ^ pi Laou Uzl cho6, which is 
generally esteemed for its depth of thought aud chasteuess of diction. 
The poet Soo Tung-p o has aho left an elucidation of La6u Tsz^'s work, 
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bearing the title tS ^ iS ttf Tabu ttk king keai, written with the 
predomiDating idea of the commoa origio of Bnddhism and Taonism. 
Auother well-known commentary was written by ^ }g Wo6 Chiog, 
early in the 14th century, with the title iS IB H & ^ Tddu tU chin 
king cko6j in which he cartaile the ordinary text to some extent, rednc* 
ing it from 81 to 68 sections. In 1760, a commentary appeared from 
the pen of ^ ^ f| Sen T&-ch'an, entitled JS ^ S ^ Tabu tih king 
ckody in which the author in a concise and lucid style, developes his 
ideas on the work of La&n Tsz6, extolling it above the Confucian 
classics. A very excellent examination of the purity of the text was 
written by Peih Tnen, in 1781, with the title ^ ? jt ^ fi % H 
Labu tszh tabu ttk king Uadu i. A critical exposition of the work was 
written by {j^ jjc S £ Yudn-t'&n, in 1816, entitled the ^ ^ j^ |£ 
LaiM tsze fsan cko6. 

In the bibliographical section of the Han history, mention is made 
of a work in nine sections entitled Rj f^ -^ Kwan yin tszk Tradition 
speaks of the author as having been guardian of the entrance passes 
to the empire in the west, where he met with La6u Keun, obtained from 
him a manuscript of his Taou tih kiTiff^ and became initiated into the 
doctrines taught by the sage. For more than a thousand years, there 
is no evidence of the existence of such a work. About the 12th century, 
however, a copy was obtained in the fiimily of ^ Jg Sun Ting, pro- 
fessing to have been revised by L6w H^&ng of the Han, and having a 
preface by that scholar. The evidence, both external and internal, 
refutes the pretension, and it is believed to be the work of some Taonist 
during the Tang or subsequent Five Dynasties. Although there is an 
evident discrepancy between the style of the work and that of the 
Chow dynasty literature, yet it is the production of a scholar of no mean 
attainments, and is deemed worthy of a place among the Taonist philos- 
ophers. The name was afterwards changed to 'Xjt^S^M ^^^ <^kk 
chin king^ under which title there is a commentary on it by ^ |g *-• 
Ch'tn Pa5u.yih of the Sung. 

After La5u Kenn, the most ancient of this class, whose teachings 
are still extant, is probably ^J t( % Leih Y{i-k'dw, who flourished 
early in the 4th century b. c. ; his lectures having been handed down 
to posterity by some of his pupils, under the designation jf| •^ Letk tszk 
The main portion of the work is no doubt genuine, but it appears to 
have been subjected to some additions and interpolations by later hands. 
There is an excellent commentary on it by ^ j^ Chang Chan of the 
4th century. The name was changed by imperial command to that of 
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^ A J| fi Cheung heu chin king, io the year 742 ; in 1007 this title 
was extended by sapreme authority to ^ A £ ^ J( S Cheung heu 
che tth chin king. 

Another Taouist writer of celebrity daring the 4th century B. a is 
Chwang Chow, having left a work in 10 books, which was originally 
circulated with the title ]^ ^ Ohwang tszi. Numerous commentaries 
were written on this during the early ages, but the best seems to have 
been by |rJ ^ HeAng Siw of the 4th century, who died, however, before 
its completion. US |^ K5 Se&ng having got possession of the mana- 
script, supplied what was left incomplete, and with some slight altera- 
tions appropriated the whole as his work, which now passes under bis 
name, as the ^ -? ^ Chwang tsze chad. In 742. Chwang Tsz^'s work 
was by authority entitled the $ ^' J( S^ Ndn hwa chin king. A com- 
mentary on this appeared in 1741, by ^ JS tt Sen T'ing-hwae, with 
the title ^ $ fg[ |^ Ndn hwa kehn cKaou. This edition, which merely 
professes to be a compendium of excerpts, contains the text of the first 
part entire ; but there are large excisions in the latter part, and some 
sections entirely omitted. 

An ancient Taouist treatise exists under the title ^ ^ TFdn tnh^ 
that being the only designation by Vhicb the author is known. He is 
said to have been a disciple of La6u Keun, and the work to be a record 
of the views of his master. The recension now extant, however, appears 
to be in great part a compilation from other works ; but it is certainly 
older than the Tang. In 742, the title %,%%% Tung ytdn chin king 
was imposed on it. 

The jIT) fill %. Leth seen chuen is a Taouist biography of seventy-one 
individuals, said to have attained to the state of immortality. The 
authorship has been ascribed to L6w He&ng of the Han, but there is 
strong reason to believe it to be a later production, and it is thought 
to have been composed probably by some Taouist of the 3rd or 4th 
century ; for the evidence of its existence reaches nearly as far back 
as that period. 

Allusions to the practice of alchemy are found in some of the oldest 
of the Taouist writings, but the earliest work now extant specially on 
that subject, is the ^ |^ |S Ts'an t*ilng k'i, from the hand of |^ fg |y| 
Wei Pih-y^ng, about the middle of the 2nd century. This writer 
professes to discover the occult science hidden in the mysterious 
symbols of the Yih king, but his book and his doctrine have been by 
common consent discarded by the literati. Many commentaries have 
been written on this treatise, the oldest now in existence being that of 
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^ H F&Dg Hea6a, entitled thej^ ^^^^SJIII Chow ytli Wan 
f'Ang ki t'iing chin ^, which dates from aboat the close of the Tang. 
Another was published with the title J9 A ^ |^ ^ :# H Chow yth 
ts'an VHing lii Kaim i^ by Choo He of the Snng, who assames the 
designation % \^ Tsow Hia« Althongh this merely professes to be an 
examination of the pnrity of the text, it is in fact a detailed exposition 
of the work thron^hont. One of the clearest commentaries in later 
times, is that of [)K jK £ Ch'in Cb6-ben of the Tnen dynasty, entitled 
J9A^@^^4Ctt Ohow yth fsan fUng Ke fun chang chad, which 
also gives the text in its pnrest state. 

Early in the 4th century, E6 HAng wrote to some considerable 
extent on the same subject. His work exists under the title ^itY ^ 
Pabup*6 tszh^ that being the epithet he selected for himself. It is divided 
into two parts ; the former or p^ JK Nuy peen, in 20 books, treats of 
the immortals, alchemy, charms, exorcism, etc. ; and the latter part 
^^ !^ M Waipeen^ in 60 books, is more especially devoted to matters 
of government and politics, but viewed from a Taouist stand-point. 

Another work from the same hand is the M 1|i| i|F Shin seen chuen, 
in 10 books, giving a series of biographical notices of 84 immortals. 
This was written in reply to a qnestion from one of his disciples, as to 
the existence of such a class of beings. 

The JH IS OAin kadu, in 20 books, by Taon Hiing-kiog of the 
LSang dynasty, is an extended record of the transmission of the 
doctrine of the immortals from age to age. The fabulous character of the 
statements are too apparent to admit of criticism, but the scholastic 
attainments of the author have procured for the work a certain stand- 
ing, which it would not deserve otherwise. 

About the middle of the 8lh century, 3E i JC W&ng Sz6-yu6n 
wrote a small treatise on the cultivation of Taonism, entitled ^ j^ -p 
Kang ts'ang Uzi. This was the name of a work, written by ^ |J| £ 
Kang Sang*tso6 of the Chow dynasty, but which had been long lost 
previous to the time of W&ng Sz6-yn6n. The latter, however, professed 
merely to edit and supply deficiencies in the ancient volume ; but it is 
evident the greater part is due to himself, a portion consisting of 
extracts preserved in other works. There is a commentary on it by 
fg H Hd Ts'an, supposed to have been written during the Tang. 

^^^ !£ J( "? Fti^n chin tszi is a small treatise on the management 
of the animal spirits by ^ ^ ifo Chang Ch^-hd of the 8th century. 
The existing editions form but a small part of the original. The diction 
is concise, but it is inferior in style to Padu p'd tszL 
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The ^ J| tl Wo6 chin peen, a work on alchemy, esteemed next 
to the Ts'an VHtng AV, was written by $ fg ]% Chang Pih-twan in 
1075. Several commentaries have been written on this, the earliest and 
principal one being from the hand oi fji%% Ung Pa6n-kwang, in the 
latter part of the 12th centnry. This is published together with a 
paraphrase by |j| g ^ Ta6 K'fe-tsnng, written early in the 12th century, 
with the title % 9klk^'^ Woo chin peen choo soo. The {JlJllt ^ 
ff WL Wo6 chin chih chi ts'edng shtvd is another short exposition of the 
same work, also from the hand or Ung Pa6n-kwang. Besides these 
there is a commentary by H j|^ 5E ^^ Ta6n-kwaQg, about the be- 
ginning of the 12th century ; one by [^ g LtLh Sh6o soon after ; one 
by Oh'in Ch^-heu of the Yuen ; and another by ^58 fg J| Ho6 Han-cbin, 
a more recent writer. These four commentaries have been published 
together within the last half century, with the title >@ J( JK B tt 
Wo6 chin peen szi chod. 

^be S 21$ "^ Chi y ho tszh is a treatise on the principles of Taooism 
in its modern form. There is a preface by |^ {^ {| Yaon Jo6-senn, with 
the date 1566, in which it is stated that the name of the author is lost ; 
but internal evidence would lead to the conclusion that Yaon is the 
author himself, and that S j^ ^ Ch6 Y6w-tsz6, which was the designa* 
tion of a scholar during the Sung, who occupied himself with Taoaiet 
matters, is an assumed title, to give an air of antiquity to the pro- 
duction. The author makes considerable use of the phraseology of the 
Buddhist classics, in setting forth his views. 

A treatise on alchemy and the government of the animal pro- 
pensities, with the title H j^ iff ^^^ hob king, appears to have 
existed early in the middle ages, but the date of its origin is unknown. 
The oldest edition extant, however, is that with the commentary and 
paraphrase of 3E JS W&ng Ta6u, written in the latter part of the 
12th century, under the designation iSi 3C H ^ fi It ift Kod wdn 
lung hob king chod soo. This is illustrated by two elaborate plana 
of the diagrams of Shin-ndng, and follows the theory taught by Wei 

Pih-yftng. 

The ^ ^ jE ^ Ileuin hed ching taung consists chiefly of copious 
extracts from the national classics and historical works, in illustration 
of the Taouist doctrine. The author, ^ J^ Yii Yuen, lived in the former 
part of the 13th century ; and his object seems to be to trace the origin 
of the system up to the teachings of the sages of the empire. 

The ^ W ^ 31 ^'^ ^^^ ^^ yaoUf in 10 books, by Ch'in Gb^hen, 
is a treatise on the elixir of immortality, which the author refers to 
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the right goyernment of the spiritaal powers of man^ in opposition to 
the materialistic views which had prevailed at an earlier epoch. 

The M( A JC 91 IK ^^^^ ^^^^ y^^ ga6vL taeth^ in nine books, is a 
compilation of articles from varions anthors on the theory and practice 
of alchemy, by ;^ i|| j|t Ghoo Tsa6-wei of the Ming dynasty. The 5th 
book is largely illustrated with pictorial illustrations of the varions 
processes in the manipulation of alchemy. 

The ||E fA ^ 3E IK JA K'eun seen ckoo yak tsexh ching is an anony- 
mous collection which finds a place in Taonist libraries^ and consists 
for the greater part of poetical pieces regarding the art of alchemy and 
relative topics, with some comments on the diagrams of the Yih king^ 
bnt there is little to be said in favour of the production. 

The Jft ^ H * iH fl >5 lU K Tung feen fuh U yd tnh ming 
sAan ki is a brief record of the principal hills and lakes of the empire, 
characterized as the retreats of Taonist devotees. This was composed 
by To5 Kwang-t*ing, about the middle of the 10th century. 

The 9 f ill S SF K^^u^ seen yaou yu is a collection of extracts 
from Taonist writers, ancient and modern, compiled by ]|[ ^ ||[ Tdng 
H&n-shnu, at the begianitig of the 16th century. 

The Jig UtillllFJlilFillK Okung leit 4rk seen sew ehin ekuen 
tadu tseUi is a compendium of Taonist principles, professing to have 
been originally delivered by JH |||||| Chung L6-keu6n of the Han dy* 
nasty, compiled by g ^ Ldi Yen of the Tang, and handed down to 
posterity by H ^ ^ She K^n-wo6 of the Sung. 

The S fflf i^ ^ 9 fli ^^^ ^^^^9 ^^ s^^ P^^^ ^^^ IS A treatise on 
the control of the animal propensities, written by ^ ^ all Chang Plug« 
ehilh about the year 514. 

The S J( A ^ H Leii chinjin wf(n tseXh is a collection of literary 
and poetical compositions, by Leti Yen of the Tang, who is reputed one 
of the immortals. 

The icJl|5fil|F^:?t3i® ^«^ ^^^9 hwdng fing nuy JAng yUk 
king is an ancient treatise in rhyme, on the government of the inner 
man, by an unknown author, with a commentary by fH j£ -^ Leang 
K'ew-tszfe. A series of plates illustrative of the preceding were made 
during the Tang, with explanatory details, by j^ ig. Ho6 Wo(5, with the 
title jRj|ft:|!:£.SI/^|fifH^ Hwang t'ing nHy king tvob tsang 
Ink fob t*od shw6. 

The dfcJtHEIi^5:H8 Tcdshdng hwdng fing wailAngyilh king 
is another treatise on the same subject, which has been ascribed to La5n 
Keun, but there is reason to believe it to be a production of the Tang. 
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There is a short tract on the same snbject, professing to have been 
delivered by La5u Keuo, entitled the ^ -^ ^ 35. Jg g Ladu t%zh shtad 
tood cKoo king. Evidence is altogether wanting for sach a remote 
origin, bnt there is a commentary on it by ^ ff Yin Yin of the Tang. 

The ^ ^ A HI i^ Ts*uy hung juh yd hing^ also on the same 
sabject, is the prodnctiou of a Taonist of the Tang dynasty, with the 
surname Ts'ny. There is an explanatory commentary on this by an 
anther who is known by the designation (S JS ^ Hw&n j6n tsz6 of 
the Ming. 

The % Ji^ Ts'ing t*een ko is a series of stanzas on the same 
subject, by K'ew Ch'dug-ch'un of the Yeun. There is a commentary 
on this also by HwSn Jen-tsz&. 

The ^ 4* ^ ^ Kwei chung chh ndn is another short work partly 
in verse, on the same subject, by Bk ^ lK Ch'ta Cb'aDg-Bo6 of the 
Yuen, who is numbered among the Taonist immortals. 

One of the most celebrated treatises on this art is the {£ ^ ^ HT 
Sing ming kwei c/ik, by an accomplished Taonist of the Sung dynasty, 
surnamed ^ Yin. This treats at large on the principles and method 
of practice, and is simply illustrated by plates in a very respectable 
style of art. It was first printed in 1615, and another edition was 
issued about 1670, in a large and handsome style. 

'^he :;|C± ^ :& ^ iH if ffi^S ^^^ «^^^ la^heunshwScK&ng 
tsing tslng king also treats under very moderate limits of the subjection 
of the mental faculties. This is attributed to Kd Hen6n, an author of 
about the 3rd or 4th century, and has a commentary by ^fJtH^ 
Ta6u-8hun of the Ming, 

The jfc J: ^ 3!t !l? 1& fi ^^^ ahdng chth wdn f6ng hod king is 
another short treatise on the cultivation of mental abstraction. There 
is a commentary on this text by ft ^ <^ Ch'&ng Tseuen-tsz& 

The jc Jl :^ 3& iS ^^^ shdng td t*ung king is a brief expansion 
of La6u Keun's theory of the abstract. There is a commentary on it by 
Lfe Ta6u-8hun. 

'^hfi ± ± ^tLWifH Slkm^^U Tai shdng shing keutn shteif 
seaou tsae kwd ming meabu king is a work on averting calamity, indicat* 
ing very clearly the influence which the doctrine and the forms of 
expression of Buddhism were gaining over the Taouists. It has a 
commentary by Hwang JSn-tsz^ 

The |§ ,g, ^ Tae seth king is an elaboration of the 6th chapter 
of the Tabu ttk king, on the production of the material nniverse from the 
feminine principle. The commentator is designated jKl J( jli £ Hw&n 
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chin sSen sang, but neither his surname nor date is given, and it is 
thought that the text and commentary are both from the same hand. 

Tlie IS £ S ft ^ K iS 2*^wgf heutn ling pabu ting kwdn king 
is a treatise on abstraction, but neither the name of the author, nor that 
of the commentator is preserved. 

^^^ IR Jt 3£ d ^ Nl IS ^00 shdng yah hw&ng sin yin king also 
treats of mental abstraction and the snbjection of the emotions. There 
is no anthor's name, but there is a commentary to it, by a scholar with 
the Bnroame ^ L6. 

A Taonist work was pnblished in 1640, with the title jfl^ f [I] ^ ^ 
Shin seen fUng keiny in 60 books, from the hand of '|^ ;^ f|| Scg 
Ti-heiin, giving a series of biographical sketches, for the most part 
legendary and fabnlons, of upwards of eight hundred saints, sages, 
and divinities, selected chiefly from the ranks of Taouism, but some 
Buddhist characters are also admitted into the number. The blocks 
of this publication were destroyed at the commeucemeut of the present 
dynasty, when a new edition was issued with the title ^|| f li| ^ fi Leth 
seen tung ii. Another work of the same character, by ^ j|[ Sen Ta6n, 
was pnblished in 1700, which the title Shin seen t'ung kein, in 22 books. 
Another edition of the same in a small-sized page, revised by m :^ US 
Ch'in Hnng-mdw, appeared in 1787, with the title ^ j^^jj^K^ shi 
fAng kein^ in 39 books. 

Among all the publications of the Taouists, there is not one which 
has attained a greater popularity than the dtC Jt di IS >K ^^^ shdng 
kd,n ying peen. The assumption that it is the work of La6n Keun is a 
&bl6, which few, if any believe. It appears to have been written during 
the Sung, bat the author is not known. This treatise which is com- 
posed in a style easy of comprehension, has for its object to elucidate 
the doctrine of future retribution. The various editions are innomer* 
able, it having appeared from time to time in almost every conceivable 
size, shape, and style of execution. Many <;ommentaries have been 
written on it, and it is frequently published with a collection of several 
hundred anecdotes of the marvellous and pictorial representations 
appended, to illustrate every paragraph seriatim. It is deemed a great 
act of merit to aid by voluntary contribution towards the gratuitous 
dissemination of this work. 

The S S ^ iV V "ffi ^^^ ^^^ cKaou chuen king shi is one of the 
lower class of Taonist productions of recent times, giving a detailed 
account of the mysteries and horrors of the invisible world, with a 
description of the courts of the Ten kings of hades, by a Taonist named 
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21 jSI T'aa Ch'e, who professes to have made an excnrsion into the 
regions of darkness, and brought back the acconnt for the benefit of 
his mandane contemporaries. The Buddhist doctrine of pargatory is 
largely transplanted into this publication. 

A collection of 53 Taouist treatises were published together in one 
work during the Ming, with the general title iE $ ^ H Tabu shoo 
tseutn tsetk. 

The S9F£0:;^^ g^ Ling pabu heuin tsetk td tsetitn mUk 
liUi is an extensive catalogue of Taouist works in 49 books, giving 
elucidatory remarks and a summary of contents of the several articles. 

The custom of reading the sacred books in the temples is not of the 
most ancient date, but appears to have been in vigorous practice during 
the Sung dynasty. One of the principal of the wprks thus employed is 
^'^ iKJlBSS ^^frUIS t^O'Oa sh&ng yUh hwdng pun king t$e%h Aing^ 
in six books, eulogistic of the deity £ ^ Jl ^ YtLh hw&ng sb&ng t^. 

The H «# fli ^ dm S « H a Z<iy «A««y p'ob htod t'Sen 
tmgn sktod yUh cKoo chin king is another book much used in the ritual 
services. The Taonists attribute the authorship to 9 S ^ ft 9c 4^ 
Lfty shing p*o6 hw& t'Sen tsnn, a fabulous personage of remote antiquity ; 
but there is little doubt of it having been composed by a Taouist styled 
£ K *? Heudn y&ng tszi, about the time of the Yuen dynasty. 

The * J: JB tLmni1^\t1lfim9kWiTai skdng e4^ng heuin 
ttng pabu tsze twig piM yuin chin king^ a book of similar character, 
contains a colloq ny between T'sze Tung, otherwise known as ^ g $ W&n 
Ch'ang-t^, and the celestial magnate X tt 3S 4^ Yxkin chi t'^en tsnn. 

The icJtstH^cSlrilffi ^«^ ^f^^^ ^^^^ ^^ y^^ ^^^ 

kwan paou king comprises a conversation between La&u Keun and the 
San kwan or Three original celestial mognates, preceded by a mystical 
formula used for self-purification. 

The :fcJ: StHxB'6'llffll ^^^ sh&ng shioff san yuin $ze 
kwan padu king is another formulary of a similar character to the 
preceding, but less generally nsed, embodying laudations of the Ss6 
kwan or Four celestial magnates. 

Taouism in its slavish imitation of Buddhist forms, has also its 
Ts*any which follow closely on the Hindoo model. The itJi^^tWi 
Fan Veen tbw moo ts^an carries plagiarism to the extent of borrowing, 
not merely the conventional phraseology, but even the name of the 
Buddhist deity ^ Ji Fan t'Sen, which is the designation of Brahma 
of the older Hindoo religion, and here used in conjunction with the 
name of a female member of the Buddhist pantheon. 
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The 4b !^ A 1@C Hf 19 ^^^ f^'^9 ^^^'^ ^^^ P^^^* ^^'^^ ^3 ^ ritual in 
hononr of H |I5 ;^ ^ Chia wo6 tA \.i, a celebrated Taouist deity, tnown 

also by the title £ 3^ Jl ^ HenSn t'een shdng t6. 

There are also litnrgies for the daily service, which replace those 
of the Baddhists, with merely au alteration of phraseology within limits. 
Such is the £ H H 81 Heuin mUnjth mng. 

Another ritual of a kindred character, is the 9 JS ^ ^ Ilehng 
ying tow fc'<?, or the liturgy of the deity 5f % T'6w t6. 

There is a class of publications, which, thongh not properly styled 
Taouist works, may be placed in the same category, as more nearly 
allied to such than any other. These are the literature of the deities 
ordained by the state ; such as the |g |g ^ :g^ |g H H fg Kwan sking 
U keun shing tset/i foo c/iS, a collection of historic vestiges of Kwan t6, 
the God of War, found in other works. Such also is the 5S jn H -^ 
S 0f H ^ 7^6^n k6w s/dng mod shing tselA fo6 chi^ being a similar 
record regarding 5^^ JS IS # T'een h6w shing mo6, the Sailor's 
goddess. This deity is much consulted in cases of difficulty or doubt 
by the Taooists, as |^ 'Ig^ '^ Kwan-sh^-yin is by the Buddhists ; and 
a set of oracular stanzas sup{K)sed to emanate from her prescience 
have been published, with a commentary, under the title ^ JS*^ # 
^ ff ff ^ I^^T^ ^ow sktng mob ckoo keae tseen she. To this place 
also may be referred the well-known little hortative composition "^ g 
?& S 1^ PB 3SC ^^'* cKang ti keun yin tseih tvdn, being a treatise on 
secret rewards and retributions, ascribed to W&n cb'ang t& keon, the 
God of Literature. The ^ ^ ^ Tan kwei tset/i is a collection of 
several short works of this character, with comments. 

A great part of the tracts, pamphlets, and minor publications, 
hortative and devotional, which are widely distributed among the lower 
classes of the empire, and hold a prominent place in the literature for 
the million, may be included among these ; embracing as they do the 
reputed teachings of WSn ch'aug t^ keun, Tung yo i& ik, Yuen ming 
t6w ik, Henftn t'een shing t6, Kwan shing t6 keun, Tsaou shin, Wei 
yu&n keun, and a host of other deities of greater or less renown. 

IV. Belles-Lettres, 

The last and largest division of Chinese literature termed H Tseik^ 
may be not inaptly designated Belles-lettres, including the various 
classes of polite literature, poetry and analytical works. 

1. The first subdivision under this head, termed ^ ^ Tsod szcy 
"Elegies of Taoo/' is very limited, being chiefly the poetical productions 
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of JS H K'eiih Ya6Q, a minister of the petty kitgdom of fH T0O6, ia 
the 4th century B. c. Degraded by his prince, and apparently dis*gu3ted 
with the world, he pnt an end to his existence by throwing himself 
into the fQ f/^ Meih45, a river in the present Hoo-kwang province. 
The anniversary of that event has been ever since commemorated by 
the Chinese in the Dragon Boat Festival, which takes place on the 
fifth day of the fifth month. His principal piece, the fl^ ^ Le 
saouj is a justification of his pnblic character, illustrated by examples 
from history. Some other poems of the same plaintive character by 
himself, together with a few additional by 5tc S Sdng YtLh and J^ H 
King Gh'a, all nearly contemporary and relating to the same subject, 
make up the collection of elegies known as the Tsob szL Later writers 
have commented, annotated, and criticized, but the style of composi- 
tion is unique and peculiar to the period when it was written. The 
collection was first made by L6w He&ng in the 1st century b. a In 
the Bibliographical section of the Sny History it is disposed as a distinct 
class of literature, and has ever since retained that position. 

The earliest example of the work now extant is the ^ St^ j)t ^ 
Tsob 8zi chang ke^, in 17 books, which in addition to the writings 
named above, contains an appendix of pieces by K^& £, L^w Gan, 
Tung Fang*s5, gt S ^^Q K^« 3E % W&ng Fow, L«w Heing, Pan Kod 
and 3E 9t VT&ng Yih. There is a commentary on the whole by the 
latter, who is the compiler of the work in that form. A good deal of 
liberty is said to have been taken with the text of editions published 
in the Snog dynasty, but the commentary has remained nncorrupted ; 
aud although very general in its character, is valued as giving the 
current views of the literati on these writings at that early period. 

A much esteemed form of this collection was published by Choo 
He of the Sung dynasty, nnder the title £ |^ H ^ Tsob azi tfieth cho6^ 
in eight books, in which the author has made a selection from the 
preceding and another work published in the Snug. The first five 
books contain the writings of K'euh Yu^n, the remainder being occupied 
with those of Siing Yuh, King Ch'a, K6d E, Y^o K^ and L6w Gan, 
The compiler gives annotations on the work throughout, and points out 
the particular class of poetry to which each part belongs. There are 
also two books of strictures on preceding commentaries-, by the same 
author, under the title ^ S P^^^i^ ching, and he has given a revision 
and selection of the supplementary authors, under the title H ^ H6w 
yu, in six books. The original collection in eight books is often pub- 
lished with the two latter parts. Other mgdificiations of Chop's work 
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frequently appear, according to the editor's fancy. Tbos, a rather 
popular abridgment by j^ ^ [1| Yaoa Ptng-shau, was issned in 1741, 
with the title |t| ff(^ 9 S£ ^^^^ ^^ tsiichod, in six books, in which the 
pieces by KS& E, Yto E^, and L6w Gan are omitted, and a selection 
make from Choo's commentary ; with a short appendix on the soonds 
of the characters. 

Separate portions of this collection have also formed the snbject 
of a good many publications. A commentary on the first and principal 
piece, written during the 4ch century, by gt SI ^^^S Tseen, has come 
down to the present day with the title M B H ^ Le saau tsetk ckuen. 

One of the best of the mo<lern editions is the MklfSiM^^ ^^^^ leeai^ 
by JM JA ^ ^*^ Clilu^-t'deii, a free and somewhat original exposition 
of this noted prodnetion, published in 1741. 

An illustrated edition of the same piece was published early in the 
present dynasty by J| S |S Seaou Ytln-tstlng, with the title Mi R H 
Le saott Vod. A number of the original plates were lost, the pictorial 
embellishments preserved being 64 in number. Each plate is followed 
by the relative portion of the text, and short notes explanatory of the 
illustration. In 1782, the emperor gave orders to have the deficient 
illustrations supplied, and 91 additional plates were inserted, the whole 
being embodied in two books, with the title ftjfeHftMSI^B 
iTifi tinff pob hwiiy le $aou tseHen fo6, 

2. The second subdivision in this class is designated ^ H Pe^ 
tse^^ or ^^ Individual Collections," consisting of the miscellaneous 
original productions of individual authors. Such works began to appear 
soon after the commencement of the Christian era, the earliest examples 
being published in that form after the death of the authors. Sub- 
sequent writers adopted the model, but it was not till the 6th century 
that they began to classify their collections into sev^al categories, 
either according to time or subject We then find jt fl| Keang Yen 
dividing his works into U ^ T$een tsetk^ " Former Collection," and 
H H How tseih, "After Collection." The emperor % ^ Woo Te 
of the Leang dynasty has the ^ ^ H She fo6 teeiky " Poetic Collec- 
tion," % H Wan tseik, " Literary Collection," and ^ ^ Pee taeih, 
"Particular Collection.** jg ^ Yuen Te of the same dynasty has bis 
fl Tseih^ " Collection," and >J% H 8eaou tseih^ " Lesser Collection " ; 
and so on, the endless variety of nomenclature according with the 
requiren^nts or caprices of the writers. From the above-named period 
down to the present day, this has formed one of the most prolific 
branches of Chinese literature, but it has also exhibited by &r the 
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highest rate of mortality. Iq the bibliographical catalogues of the 
SaDg dynasty, there are not fonnd a tenth part of the namerons titles 
contained in those of the Sny and Tang dynasties ; and the catalogues 
of the. present day do not contain a tenth of those which are recorded 
as extant dnriug the Snng. The vast majority of sach prodnctionfl 
scarcely snrvive the age that gave them birth. 

The well-known and highly celebrated ^ in ^It^ T*a6-pih, who 
lived in the 8th centary, and whose poetical talent shed a lostre on the 
literature of the Tang dynasty, has left to posterity a collection of this 
class, which is pablished ander the title 3$t ik ^ Mk^^ faipih tseik, in 
.30 books. It has not come to ns intact, however, as it left the poet's 
hand ; some of the original books having been lost. In its present form, 
the first book is a collection of prefaces and inscriptions, the following 
23 books being filled with songs and poems, and the six last containing 
miscellaneons pieces. 

The It Ijc "5 — + # ^«* y^^9 P^^ ^^^ ^A«^ ^^^^ consists of 120 
short stanzas on so many different; objects in nature and art, classified 
in groups of ten each. It was composed by ^ K^ L^ Keadu in the early 
part of the Tang dynasty. 

The iSI ^ ^ Lin ked tseih ii=i a small work written by ^ 5S W&ng 
K^, a scholar who flourished during the troublous period of the insur- 
rection of ^ ^ Hwang Ch'aon, in the 9th century. The chief part 
consists of 45 pieces of anomalous verse, written on occasion of the Tsin 
szd examinations. The author's descendant of the 8th generation, 3E W 
W&ngPiu, having discovered the manuscripts of 21 poems composed by 
K6 at his Keu-jin examinations, added these to the original volume by 
way of appendix, and published the whole early in the Sung dynasty 
with the above title. It has been reprinted during the present dynasty. 

The 3ll£ ?j? Jft ^ Ked tae i kabu is a literary collection by Oh'ing 
Tseaou, the author of Tung chi (see p. 29, supra.) It comprises 26 
pieces of poetry and seven articles in prose. In regard to style the 
work stands low, but it evinces a considerable amount of research and 
scholarship. 

Sze MA-kwang, the eminent statesman of the Snng dynasty, 
besides his great historical work noticed above (see p. 25, supra.) has 
left a collection of papers belonging to this class, with the title % % 
^ Chuen te Ueih, in 80 books. The first 15 books consist of poems ; 
the 56 following are occupied with miscellaneous compositions ; three 
more contain controversial papers, letters, and jottings on musical 
compositions ; the remainder consisting of inscriptions, epitaphs, elegies. 
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and kindred pieces. Some polemical papers are fonnd in this work, in 
reply to his contemporary the great innovator Wang QaD-shib. 

There is another collection of much renown, by the poet Soo Tnng- 
p^o, entitled IK :^ :^ ^ Tung p'o tseuin tseiA, in 115 books. This was 
first pnblished in the 11th centary, during the author's life-time, and 
consisted of seven lesser collections. These were dominated *' Tang 
Po's Collection," the "After Collection," " Memorials to the Throne," 
*' Interior Government," "Provincial Government," "Poems," and a 
*' Collection of Replies to Imperial Orders." Even during the Snng 
dynasty there were already various editions of the work, differing 
considerably among themselves as to the number of books and 
other particulars, while such variations from the original have 
increased during the Ming, and since that time, among the nnmerons 
editions in circulation ; but the number of the divisions and the 
order of arrangement have in the main been preserved, although 
some parts have no doubt been lost. There is a well-known com- 
mentary on the poetical works of Soo Tung-p'o, by j[ jq She Ynto, 
a scholar of the Sung dynasty, with the title JK ^ j£ lil^ She chod soo 
slie^ in 42 books, in which he seems to have been assisted by j^ |f Ko6 
He. Some notes by j£ ^ She Suh, the son of the first«named, are 
found interspersed. The latter also added the HC :^ ^ iff Tung p'o 
nten pod, a Tear Book, or Biographical Annals of Soo Tnng-p'o, and 
bad the work printed, at the beginning of the 12th century. This was 
afterwards superseded in popular estimation by a rival commentary from 
the hand of £ -f iH ^^Qg Shih-p&ng, in which the poems are classed 
according to certain characteristics, and in the lapse of ages She's work 
fell into neglect. In the 17th century ^ ^ Sung L5, a high imperial 
officer in Keang-soo province, found an imperfect copy of it in a book- 
store, wanting the books 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 23, 26, 35, 36, 39 and 40. He 
commissioned SP :g ^ Shaou Ch'&ng-hang to supply the deficiency. 
The latter added a book on the fallacies in W&ng Shih-pl^ng's com- 
mentary, entitled 3E S jE ^ Wdngf chad chkng go, and revised the 
Biographical Annals ; but falling sick when he had commented eight 
books, he devolved the work on ^ ^ fg Lfe Peih-han, who completed 
the remaining four books. Sung IZ also collected from various sources 
other poems by Soo, amounting to more than four hundred verses, 
which he entrusted to 31 J!t Fung King to add a commentary, forming 
a supplement in two books, with the title |^ 1$ i^ H jft 8oo she sitk 
pod i. In this state he had the whole recut in 1675, prefaced by 
a biography of Soo, from the dynastic history of the Sung, and other 
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commendatofy docnments. About 1740, a baodsome editioD of the 
work in its oew form was printed by imperial command. 

An extensive work of this kind has been compiled from tlie 
writings of G6w Td^ug-sew, the historian of the Tang and five later 
dynasties (see p. 22 snpra.) and the anthor of an exposition of tb« 
She-JtifUf, The portion specially arranged by the anthor is known as 
the W&n^Ueik^ ''Literary Collection," in 50 books, one of the labours 
of his declining years. The Pe9 taeik, "Particnlar Collection," in 20 
books, was arranged from his writings by a later hand. The Sze luA 
tseik^ '* Metrical Oollection," in seven books^ was first pnblished in the 
western part of Che^keang province. The Tsow e^ ** Memorials to the 
Throne," in 18 books, was pnblished at K'ew-^chow in the tame 
province. The Tsufiff ke^n tsetk^ "Censure Collection," in eight books, 
first appeared at Shadn-chow in Kwang-tung province. The Nuy wai 
ehi t9eA^ "Metropolitan and Provincial Grovernment Collection/' lull 
books, and other portions were added subsequently. Editions were 
published at Loo-ling in Keang-se, at Nanking, at Meen-chow in Sz&- 
chnen, at Soo«cbow in Keang-soo, in Fuh-keen province and other places, 
jail differiug more or less in regard to their contents. A collation of 
these various issues was made by Chow Peih-ti, in 153 books, bearing 
the title $ J^^ ^ WHn chung tsetk ; with an additional five books under 
the title |^ ^ Fo4 luh. This has a preface by Chow, and is considered 
the best issue of G^w-yd.ng Sew's minor writings. An abbreviated 
edition in 20 books was published by ^ ^ Ch'in L^&ng in the Sung 
dynasty, with the title B^ ^ ^ ^ Gbw ydng wan suy^ containing 
scarcely a tenth of Q6w-y&ng's writings ; but the pieces given are 
considered those of more certain authorship, selected from the great 
mass of corrupted text 

The iK [I] ^ Tseen ahan tseth is a small collection of literary 
jcompositions, written by Cboo Yih, about the end of the 11th eentory, 
in which the anthor has aimed at catching the spirit of Soo Tung-p'o. 
:Tbe original copies of the work have been long since lost, and the 
existing editions are extracted from the Yiivg Id td teen. 

JSk iLWi ^^b K^w-yuen, a contemporary and friend of the re^ 
.Downed Cboo He, ranks among the elegant writers of the Sung dynasty. 
His compositions were arranged by his son |^ j$ ;^ Luh Ch'e-ehe, and 
edited by his pupil ^ ^ Yuen See in the beginning of the 13th century, 
under the title SI ill ^ Sedng shan tseiK in 28 books. An additional 
portion ia four books is termed the ^ j| Wai tseih ; and four books 
more are appended under the designation ^^Yiib luh. The first 
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17 books of the collection coDsiat of Letters; the 18th is Memorials 
to the Tbroue ; the l^th is Records ; the 20ch is Prefaces and Dedica- 
tioDs; the 2l8t to the 24th consist of Miscellaneoas Pieces; the 25tb 
is Poems ; the 26th is Sacrificial Docnmeots ; the 27th and 28th contain 
Epitaphs and Sepulchral Inscriptions ; the fonr books of the Elxtrli 
collection are all literary models, with a memoir of the author at the 
end, which seems to have been inserted by ^ y^f Woo K'§g, a later 
editor. The YH Lnh is a. record of conversations, which was originally 
published separately, and was introduced into the collection in 1521, 
in a new edition published by ^ 3| % ^^ Mdw-ynen, ..! ^ 

The £. f^ ft 1^ Woo tdi kung tszS is a series of historical rhymes 
regarding the five short dynasties — L^ang, T'ang, Tsin, Han, and ChoW^ 
which immediately succeeded the great T'ang. Each stanza is followed 
by a long expository note. The author's name is ^ ij^ Ml Wod Sing- 
14n. . The *f* ft 13 S/iik kioS hung tszi, from the same band, is a 
corresponding series regardin<r the petty states of Woo, Southern .T'angi 
Former Shuh, After Shuh, Southern Han, T8o5, Wod-ynS, Min, King^ 
and Northern Han, which existed contemporaneously with the above^ 
uamed five dynasties. i 

^^^ ift }R €1 H Kf^^ trmg k'e tseth is the prodnction of K J| 
Kaon T&ng, a native of Chang-poo in Ftih^keen province, who bore the 
designation Tnng-k'a The author lost his life in consequence of bis 
loyalty while holding office, about the time of the troubles in 114& 
His work consisted originally of 20 books, only a fragment of which 
DOW remains in six books. These contain a number of memorials to 
the throne, epigrams, and other short pieces of com{K)sition, all whicb 
indicate a strong attachment to the ruling dynasty. There is an 
appendix containing a biograpliical sketch of the author and two 
eulogistic documents by the famous Choo He. 

^^^^ fi $ ^ ^ ^^< ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ is a collection of the writings 
of LtLh Y^w, in 50 books, arranged by himself on receiving a dignity 
in connection with the region Wei-u&n in Shen-se, in the latter part 
of the 12th century. The first two books comprise Official Statements ; 
then follow two books of Instructions to Inferior Officers ; one book of 
Memorials to the Throne ; seven books of Announcements ; one book 
of Letters; two books of Prefaces ; one book of Inscriptions ; five books 
of Records; ten books of Miscellaneous Documents; nine books o£ 
jSpitapbs, Elegies and Pagoda Records ; two books of Sacrificial Doe« 
nments and Mourning Recitations ; one book of Observations on the 
Peoay ; si:^ books of a Journey into S^^e-chuen (see p^ 29, supra,) the 
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remainder consisting of Mnsical Pieces. Some of the above parts prop- 
erly belong to other departments of literature ; such are the Journey 
to Sze-chnen, the Remarks on the Peony, and the Musical Compositions ; 
but his son {^ ^ Luh Yfib, in order to preserve these small works 
from being lost, followed the precedent of the Loo-ling edition of Q<5w- 
yftng Sew's collection, and embodied them in the edition he was pnb-* 
lishing. Two additional books were appended hy ^ ^ Mada T:$in, a 
later editor, with the title f^ ^ Yik kadu. They consist of pieces 
written late in the author's life-time nnder a fictitious name, some of 
which he would rather have suppressed. 

The K '41 Jg ± 46 JB gan keu szi tseik, by fl] |S A| L<5w Ying- 
8h£, is a short literary collection of medium merit, issned abont the 
commencement of the 13th centnrv. 

In 1210, the ^ {ISB HI ^^^ ^<^ ^^^^^ ^^^ completed by ^ |£ Chang 
Tsze, a statesman who was involved in the political intrignes of the 
period. Quotations from it are to be found in other books, but the 
work has long since disappeared, and was reconstructed from the 
excerpts in the YiJuTig 16 td teen. On this basis it has been printed 
daring the present dynasty, containing nine books of Poems in the 
various styles of the art, one book of Rhymes and an appendix in three 
parts, of documents relating to the work. 

A small collection of poetical effusions was completed by f5 J^ ^ 
Ch'ing So-n&n in 1301, with the title jft jg ^ Ta'mg sun-tseik. 
Another work from the same source is the — "ff Zl + H Hf ^ ^*^ 
pih ilrh shih t'o6 she tseih^ containing 120 heptameter stanzas, originally 
appended to so many pictures ; followed by 24 pentameter verses of a 
lively cast The same author has also lefc another collection with the 
title J^ ^ ^ H fif^? n&n wdn tsei/i, containing a few pieces of prose 
composition, some of them of a much more lengthy character. 

The H ill ^ Tse shan tseih is a poetical collection written by :^ 
^ JB^ Ltn Eing-he, who bore the soubriquet of Tse-shan. Being in 
office at the time of the overthrow of the Sung dynasty, he was warmly 
attached to the last aspirants of that house, and his writings exhibit 
nnmerons indications of that feeling. A commentary on the work was 
issued by j|t IB jg Chang Tso6-chMng in 1334 ; but there are only some 
fragments of the original edition extant. The work as it has come 
down to modern times, is an edition of the text and commentary 
arranged by g ^ Leti Hung, and published in 1463, in three books, 
with two additional books of miscellaneous pieces preserved by Chang 
Iso6-ch'ing. In 1528, another edition appeared with the revision of 
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^ f^ Ma6a S^w, and a section of oriticisms by the same. There was 
a later issue in 1673, and another in 1810. 

The T ^ *7 1^ IK ^^^ headu tszi she tsetk is a small collection 
of poetical compositions written in the varions cnrrent styles of the 
ancient and modern art» by 1* ]|| d^ Ting Hd-ne6n. The author, who 
was renowned for his filial piety, was of foreign descent, his ancestors 
having come to China from the west On the downfall of the Ynen 
dynasty, he retired from the world, and passed his days in seclnsion 
among the hills of Woo-chang, occnpying himself in the poetic art. 
His collection was first entitled jUj^ K ^ Sae cKaov, tseik; and some 
editions are now named "^ H ^ H Ting Ad netn tseik. 

Abont the close of the Tnen dynasty, 3E ^ W&ng Fqng completed 
a series of |K)etical effusions in seven books, with the title ^ |K 
Woo kt tseik. This treats largely of examples of loyalty, filial piety 
and patriotism, dnring the Snng and Yuen dynasties^ Six books were 
already put to press daring the author's life time, and the last one 
was finished under the superintendence of his son, early in the Ming 
dynasty. In less that a centnry the work became scarce, and the 
original blocks were very much destroyed, when a new edition was 
issned in 1456, under the revision and superintendence of fj|[ |||r |g^ 
Ch'tn Min-chlng, After a neglect of centnries, by the careful com- 
parison and revision of existing copies and fragments the work has 
been again restored, and a new edition recently printed. 

In 1348 It W £ S^^ Y&w-jln, a native of Seang-yin in Ho*nan, 
who held office under the Ynen dynasty, retired from the service, and 
having purchased a piece of ground from a neighbour, he excavated a 
pond, in outline resembling a ducal sceptre. Daily he was accustomed 
to sing the praises of this pond at convivial meetings with his friends ; 
and from among the pieces composed on such occasions, he made 'a 
selection of 219 poems, and 66 specimens of minstrelsy, all composed 
between the years 1350 and 1356. Ten of the latter were said to be by 
JB} jm Ma He, the remainder being by Heti Y6w-jln and bis brother 
ft; II Heil Cbing. The collection was entitled HIS fift 7} IK ^toH 
fdng gae nai tseiA. Ma He afterwards revised the work and placed 
78 of the poems and eight rhymes as an appendix, with the title ^ ^ 
m fb Kwei t'dng p*oo ho. 

£ ^ tl W&ng Sh5w-jtn, a scholar of the 16th century, left a 
collection of some note, but in after times when the original blocks 
were lost, extensive alterations and corruptions took place in later 
editions. In the latter part of the 17th century, £ K ^ Wftng E«ld, 
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a fifth-generation descendant of the anthor, made a collection of hi« 
ancestor's writings, which he pnblished nnder the title X {^ 9 K 
Wdng ydng mlng tseiA, in 16 books ; Yang-mtng being another name 
of Sh&w-jtn. In this, however, there is not more than half of the 
original matter. It is divided into several sections on ** Learning/' 
**Sonthcrn Kan," "the Peacefnl Haon," *' Thoughts on Agricnlture,*' 
and minor fragments, abont 600 articles in' all. 

The S 8( H ^^^9 ^'^ ^^^i^ ^s a collection in eight books, hj "ff^ 
Fang Paon, who bore the soabriqnet of Wang-k'e. The scattered 
mannscripts of this author were collected bj his pnpils and pnblished 
in snccession as they came to light, nnder the above title ; hence the 
want of the chronological order in the series. They exhibit a profound 
knowledge of the classics, and a mind intimately versed in the various 
styles of ancient literature. The work was first pnblished entire abont 
the middle of the 18th century. 

A small work written abont the close of the Ming dynasty, by 
I 56 5R W&ng Kwang-ch'lng, with the title » |1| « j^ ^ ^ » 
L&n shan ts^dou fdng she k(f cVaou^ is a collection of poetry method- 
ically arranged according to the seven recognized styles of the art, as 
^ifk M ^^ y^ /^> Antique Musical Compositions, 35l lif 1& ^ ^^ 
ytn kod she^ Antique Pentameters, 4! 'tf ifr ti^ Tseih yin kob she^ 
Antique Heptameters, S W ^ H^ ^^ V^ ^^^ ^^^« Antithetic Penta** 
meters, 42 '3' ^ tjf Taeik ytn leHh she^ Antithetic Heptameters, 2 "gf 
IE ^ Woh ytn tseuM keu, Pentameter Quatrains, and 4l *§* 41 !(} Tseik 
ytn tseuS keu, Heptameter Quatrains. 

The $ fr Mf US l^^(^o^ ^i^ff ^^^ ^^^ ^J ft ^ St ^^ Foo^yn&n, 
a native of Sung-keang, is a poetical souvenir of the author's residence 
at Keaou-cbow in Kwang-se province, where he went to join one of 
the last of the princes of the Ming dynasty, in the troublous times 
when that house was being displaced by the present Manchu line. 
There is a memoir of the author at the end. 

It is a signal token of the esteem in which learning is held, to find 
the monarch of such an empire striving for literary distinction among 
his subjects ; and most of the emperors of the present dynasty have 
eontribnted their portion to thiB class of works. The first in this series 
is in 176 books, by the illustrious monarch who reigned during the 
Eang-he period, and bears the title ^fjfitlS^ftlSt^Alll Sking 
taob Jin ktddny td yi cM wan tseik. This is systematically divided into 
four parts. The first, in 40 books, was written previous to and in- 
diisive of th« year 16S3, and professes to be the literary recreations of 
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the emperor, after a sQcceasf al Beaeoo of cooflict with various refinaetory 
tribee. Tbe second part is io 50 books, and contains the productions 
of this prince daring the next fourteen years, written at leismre in* 
tervals, while occupied with his astronomical and scientific pursuits. 
During the sabseqnent fourteen years, up to 1711, which proved a 
period of tranquillity throughout the empirei this sovereign composed 
tbe pieces comprised in the 50 books of the third portion ; the arrange* 
ment of the same having been made by some of the literary chancellors. 
The last part, in 36 books, contains his latest literary efforts, written 
during the conclndiag years of his reign, the pieces being arranged by 
one of tbe imperial princes after the author's death. Uniform with the 
preceding is a collection of poems in 28 books, by tbe same distii^nish* 
ed author, with the title ^ ft ^ IK Yu chi she tseiA. These were 
revised and arranged by some of the first scholars of the time. The 
succeeding emperor who reigned from 1723 to 1735, during the period 
Yung-ching, has also left a literary collection in 30 books, with tbe 
title 1K^flS<S^i|||^S£^ ieu^ hein hwdng ti yU eJU wOn 
tseiL The first 20 books consist of literary essays, and the last 10 of 
poetical pieces composed in thirteen different styles. The first seven 
books of these poems were oom|K»ed before the author ascended the 
throne, and the following three subsequent to that event In 1730, the 
heir apparent published a collection under the title US H £ 3ilC f^ -^^ 
Aen t*dng tcdn eA'aau, in 14 books. In 1737, the second year of his 
accession, he reviewed the work, retaining only three-tenths, and added 
seven-tenths more, which he had composed before assuming the im- 
perial dignity. Tbe whole was published under the title IK |t 4(^ ^ |K 
^'jti Ld sAen t^dng tseikn tseiA ting pun, in 30 books. This was 
revised by an imperial commission in 1768. It consists chiefly of Dis* 
courses. Prefaces, Records, Postscripts, Miscellanies, Statements, and 
specimens of tbe ancient and modern styles of literature. There are 
several allusions to European novelties through the work, which baa 
thirteen prefSftces by literary men desirous of honoring tbe labonrs of 
the young prince. A subsequent compilation of papers from the same 
author, after he had assumed tbe imperial dignity, appeared in 1764, 
in 30 books, with the title fd H ^ {|IK Tucki wdn tioo tseih. This 
comprises upwards of 570 articles classed under 19 different categories, 
A second collection in 44 books, entitled ^HJf^%Z19k ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
Hrh tseihf contains more than 410 pieces, under 23 categories, the whole 
ehronologically arranged. The same monarch has left to posterity a 
quadruple collection of poems under the title Hi S( ^ Fe^ cA^ sAe ; the 
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first division, U H Fsoo tseik, in 48 books, containing aboat 4,150 
pieces, composed daring the first twelve years of his reign, from 1736 
to 1747 ; the second collection, ^ ^ Urk t$etii^ in 100 books, containing 
upwards of 8,470 pieces, composed daring the next twelve years, from 
1748 to 1759 ; the third collection, H 9k ^^^ tseiky in 112 books, com- 
prising more than 11,620 pieces, written dnriog the snbseqaent twelve 
years, from 1760 to 1771 ; and the fourth coUectioa, |B H Sze tse^ 
in 112 books, inclading more than 9,700 pieces, written daring the 
sacceeding twelve years, from 1772 to 1783 ; the whole work com- 
prising aboat 38,950 poetical compositions ; sack an enormons mass of 
matter as has rarely been beqaeathed to fatare generations by any of 
the children of the mase; The prodactions of the later years of this 
prince were not pat to presa 

The ~ :HI JS ^ fli ^^ Uimg keu she kabu is a collection of short - 
pieces in varions styles of poetical composition. It was written by 
^iJ^Fdng Ch'ah, an aatbor of the present dynasty, native of Sang- 
keang, who died at the advanced age of eighty-foar* 

^h® 'iT fli ft 3K IK ^^ ^ ^'^^9 ^^^ ^^^ ^^ * collection of 
disqaisitions, discoarses, and varions pieces of polite literatare, by 
H^ ^ Id Ta Ch'&ng-ch'tng, a native of the district of Tong-heang 
in Che-keang province, who wrote in the latter part of the 17th 
centnry. 

The ■ It fF 1$ i^ ^^^ A<^ ^^^ ^^ ch'aou is a small coUectioii 
of poems by ^ jg Sen Chin, a native of Sang-keang, who flourished 
aboat the beginning of the 18th centnry. 

The ^ llj 1$ IK ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^ miscellaneons collection of 
poems by a scion of the imperial house named fg {z Han-jin, with 
the designation ^ |1| YuS shan, who lived towards the middle of the 
16th centnry. 

The X A £ IK ^^^ ^Ay ^ tsetlif in nine books, contains the 
literary compositions of J ^ fj H64 W&n-chun, a juvenile poet 
who died in 1776, at the age of seventeen. These consist of Anom- 
alous Verse, Elegies, Antique Pentameters and Heptameters, Anti- 
thetic Pentameters and Heptameters, Heptameter Quatrains, Irregular 
Bhymes, Notifications, Discourses, Letters and Questions. There 
is a short appendix with the title H^A^kmiSeaniyski 
tseih/oo Ink, containing some details regarding the author and his 

works. 

The JllS ft JK CHngjtiy kadu led is a small collection of articles 
in a chaste style by ;if K f( Pd Tse-kea, a Gorean, with the designas 
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tion Jl IS Cbiog-jay, written aboat the beginaiDg of the present 
centorj. The priucipal piece is a disquisition on the written character, 
followed by a preface, a enloginm, and two epitaphs. 

^he S Ji ill ttl^ f^ ^^ y^^ ^^^^ kwan ski cKaoti is a small 
collection of poetic effastons, by a select number of amatenrs, met 
aronud the board on various convivial occasions. It is a production 
of last century, and contains specimens of the art in both the ancient 
and modern styles. 

A collection under the title <^ jft IC ^ 89 IK YuSmtohn law she 
pei tseik, in eight books, was published in the early part of the present 
century, by JM ^ H Koo Tsuug-t'ai, a native of Soo-chow. The first 
book is a series of historical odes regarding the sixteen petty states 
that existed during the early ages of the Christian era ; the second 
contains twenty corresponding odes regarding the Northern Tse. These 
are all in double quatrains of beptameter verse. The next book consists 
of similar odes regarding Nanking, with numerous notes. The fourth 
is entirely regarding miscellaneous matters during the Southern Tang 
dynasty. The fifth book contains historical odes regarding the five 
small dynasties between the Tang and Sung. This is followed by a 
book of harem odes ; and the two last are memorial verses in honour 
of friends. 

A tolerably extensive collection of elegant compositions appeared 
early in the present century under the title >^ jE ^ Mf ^ IK ^^^ 
ehing wi chae tae&en tseik, by ^ ^ jjj^ Wed Seih-k'e, a native of Hang* 
chow. This comprises a number of sub-collections ; thus there is the 
^§HShe tseUt, '' Pontic Collection," in 16 books ; the |^ H Ts^t tseih. 
*' Rhyme Collection," in eight books ; the j4^ ^ Wai tseih, '* Extra 
Collection," in five books, consisting of anomalous verse, sonnets, poems, 
and historical odes ; and the 1^ |t ^ ^ Peen t'e wdn taeik, '' Terse 
Antithetic Prose Collection," in 24 books. The complete work is known 
also as the ^ )K A IK ^^^ kakjin tseik. 

The is fit 4^ ^ IK Taeen neen t^&ng wdn tseih, a collection by 
Ts^So Ta-hin, published early in the present century, contains a vast 
amount of thought by a subtle reasoner. 

The ^ 91 ^ J^^ chnh tse^ is a small collection of impromptu 
rhymes, edited by f ^ ^ Tsaou Jin-ho&, an author of the present 
dynasty. It consists of a number of pieces written in lines of five 
syllables, composed by small parties of friends, each in his turn making 
one or two lines, till the piece is complete. This kind of composition 
is called 1B| ^ Le^n heu, '' Connected Sentences/' 
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Anothet work of the same character is the M JK IR ^ ft Loylw 
leen cKdng tseik It was composed daring the present dynasty, tbe 
first part beinc; in the antique style and the second in the modern. 

^^^ IS^'A t^ & ^B ^16^ Soo wdn chung hung aitng jih shif 
szi she is a coUection of memorial poems, written by various friends on 
occasion of the birthday of an ancient worthy named Soo. 

A Bnddhist priest,- resident at Silver Island in the Yang-tsze-keang, 
published a neat little collection of poems about the year 1830^ nnder 
tbe title Hf % If j^ Tsedy gan she cA'aau. 

3L The sixth century gave rise to a new division in the depart* 
ment of letters. During the early ages of the Christian era, as the art 
of composition continued to be cultivated, the productions of antbora 
accumulated to so great an extent, as to snggest the idea of a- selectioii 
from various sources, so classified as to include choice specimens, in 
every department of polite literature, and at the same time leave tbe 
compiler free to exercise his judgment in excluding all but pieces of 
acknowledged merit. This subdivision has been termed |f( H Tsung 
<«^lA, or " General Collections." 

For the first specimen of this kind we are indebted to a royal 
prince of the house of Leang, named J| H Seaou T'ting, the eldest son 
of the founder of the dynasty. About the year 530, he completed the 
"^ jg Wdn seuin, in 30 books, which is still one of the best-known and 
most highly prized in the category. The divisions of the work are— 
)K Fo(f, Anomalous Verse, — ^ She, Poems,— j§ Saou, Elegies, — ^ 
Ts'eih, Heptalogues, — Q Chadu, Decrees, — flj Ts'ih^ Appointments* 
— >^ Ling, Orders, — Jfc Keaou, . Instructions, — 3^ Wdn, Essays, 
— ^ Peabuy Manifestations, — J^ ^ Shdng shoo. Statements, — ^ Ke^ 
Declarations, — Jf 3|C Tiin szi. Accusations, — 1|[ Tseen, DocnmentSy 
— >|| Tsbw, Memorials, — ^ Shoo, Epistles, — ;^ Heih, Notifications, 
—1^ ^ Tiiy iv6n, Replies,— fj |^ Ski Hn, Rejoinders, — |fl Szi, 
Farewells, — ^ Seu, Prefaces, — ^ Sung^ Enlogiums, — H Tsdn^ 
Commendations, — Jpf ^ Foo ming. Contracts, — fi |[^ Shi lin. His- 
torical Relations, — j^ j£ 9S ShS shuh tsdn, Commendatory Historical 
Narrations, — |^ Lun, Discourses, — ^ ^ Leen choo. Literary Oems, 
^^JS Chin, Admonitions, — |g Minp, Monnmental Legends, — ^ Liy, 
Obituaries,—^ Gae, Laments, — 9f ^ Pe wan, Inscriptions, — ^H f^ 
Mod chi. Epitaphs,— fj JR Hing chwang. Memoirs, — ^ % Teadu 
w&n, Dirges, — and ^ ^ Tsi wan, Sacrificial Orations. Aboat the year 
658 ^ It L6 Sb^n, a statesman and scholar of the Tang dynasty, wrole 
a commentary on the work, which bore the title 2{t3^ Wdnseuin 
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(ckod, and was extended to 60 books. This contained copioas notes on 
the objects named and the principles embodied, with mnch information 
on the pronnnciation. The following century commentaries were written 
^7 S 91 81 ^^^ Yen^iSBy ||) % Liw LeAng, $ i% Chang Sein, g ifg 
Leu Hehng^ and ^ J9 || L6 Chow-h&n. These were collated and com- 
bined into a single work by g |£ ||^ Lea Yen-tso6, who completed his 
task aboot the year 718. In the Snng dynasty this was pnblished with 
L6 Shin's commentary, also embodied in the work, which was entitled 

>^ ES l£ $ j8 •'^^'^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ seuin. The most authentic editions 
of L^ Shin's work now extant, shew evident proofs of being merely 
extracted from the last-named compilation. A good edition of the text 
without commentary was published in 1572, in 60 books. Modern 
editions are numerous. A critique on some poetical portion of this 
work was written by j^ g| Fang Hwtly in the Yuen dynasty, with the 
title 3K 31 S tti Itt ^ ff ^^^ seu^n yen paou sedy she ping, in four 
books ; but no traces of the ancient editions are to be found. An 
6tample of the work, however, was embodied in the Yung Id td tein, 
which is the source of the existing exemplars. It consists of strictures 
on the poetical pieces of |S ^ Yen Yen-nedn, jjg IQ Paon Chaon, 
lit S a SWy Llng-yAn, « » 86Ay Chen, « « Seiy HwAy, and « ^ 
S^iy T'eaoo. The j8 i£ ^ ^ Setiin chod hwei li consists of strictures 
on L^ Sh^u*s commentary on the Wan seuhiy by ^ m ^[^ Sen P'an* 
fnng, a native of Sung-keang. Another small work by the same 
author, of a similar character, is the J8 4^ M* i9 Seuin htS kiw hd^ 
being an examination of the strictures of a scholar named Hd. 

There is a valued literary collection with the title 1^ 3SC JK ^^ 
tndn yuin^ in 21 books. The author is unknown, the current tradition 
being that the manuscript was found, by ^ Jg jjg San Keu-yn6n of the 
Sung dynasty, in the bookcase of a Buddhist temple where it had been 
deposited during the Tang. It comprises a selection of more than 260 
pieces of poetry, anomalous verse, and the various classes of literature, 
composed from the Chow dynasty down to the fifth century of the 
Christian era ; none of which are found in the historical or biographical 
works, or in other literary collections. In 1179 fjt xi "A ^^^ Yu6n« 
keih arranged the whole in nine books ; in 1232 j|t {f§ Chang Tseaon 
completed a commentary on it ; and in 1482 $ iS; |g Chang Sh^-yting 
had the work printed ; but in the meantime the manuscript having 
become much damaged and considerable portions lost, the blanks were 
supplied anew, and the whole arranged in 20 books, besides an extra 
book containing 14 pieces of anomalons verse and three enlogiuma In 
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this state it differs cooaiderably from the maDQscript foaod id the 
temple, and critics have detected many assailable poiots in the com* 
mentary of Chang Tseaon. A new edition has been issued at Snag- 
keang within the last half century, in the ^ |I| ffi S H Sh^ shan 
kff ts*ung shoo. A book of notes on the text is published at the end, 
with the title tSf ^ IK tt 1ft K ^od wdn yrdn keadu k*dn hi. 

In his zeal for the canse of literature, TaJi tsung, the second emperor 
of the Sung, signalized the short period of his reign by two of the 
greatest enterprises in the history of book building. About the same 
time that L^ F&ng was engaged on the TaS ping yu Ian (see p. 183, 
supra.), he was also at the head of an imperial commission for an ex* 
tensive collection of all specimens of polite literature subsequent to the 
Leang dynasty. The work was formed after the outline of the Wdn^ 
setiin, as regarded its arrangement, but the divisions were vastly more 
numerous. Nine-tenths of the whole was made up of the writings of 
the Tang scholars, and scarcely a tenth from those of the lesser dy- 
nasties preceding. The work was completed in 987, with the title ^ |K 
^ lH WdH yuin ying hwoj in 1,000 books. Subsequently, however, 
much seems to have been added from time to time. In the early part 
of the Sung, when most of the original works were still in existence, 
there was little occasion to consult this thesaurus ; but in the lapse 
of years, as old authors became obsolete, the value of the work became 
more apparent ; and towards the close of the Sung, when it was taken 
from the shelves of the imperial cabinet, with a view to having it printed, 
it was found to be so faulty and defective, as to render. a thorough 
revision necessary. This was undertaken by a number of scholars, and 
several treatises were written upon the errors of the work. The principal 
of these was the 3fiC3£^4^il|fS ^^^ y^^^ y^^Q hwapeen ching^ in 
10 books, published by j^ j^ ^ ^^°S Shuh-b6& in 1204, which contains 
a critical examination throughout, digested under 21 divisions. For 
several centuries more, the great work was still transmitted in manu- 
script, during which time, as may be supposed, considerable portions 
were lost. In the latter part of the 16th century, it was again most 
carefully revised and put to press ; and now forms a standard of appeal 
with regard to the accuracy of many of the Tang productions. 

The IS ff filf IK Ting seaou she tse^^ in 14 books, is a collection of 
odes, chiefly by visitors to the T'dog-seaou Taouist temple at Hang*chow, 
composed during the Tang, Sung, and Yuen dynasties. The work was 
arranged by a Taouist priest of the establishment, named j£ ^ X Mftng 
I0ung-pa6u, and published in 1302. It has been recently republished. 
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The ^ IC She ki is a comprehensive repositorj' of ancient poems, 
from the remotest times down to the middle of the 6th centary. It 
was compiled by ^ |||jlj| Fnng Wuy-niih daring the 16th century, 
consisting of the Former Collection in 10 books, the Principal Col- 
lection in 130 books, Extra Collection in fonr books, and Special 
Collection in 12 books. A critical examination and correction of the 
work was pnblished by ^ ^ Fang Shoo in 1633, with the title H ^ 
g 8Ae ki Vwang mew, in which 112 passages are discassed at con- 
siderable length. 

The ip ^ A He H Teing gan pd yUng teeHJi is a seriecr of odes on 
the eight antiquities of Shanghai, written by a succession of 20 visitors, 
collected and arranged by ^ f| Slidw-uing, the priest of the Buddhist 
temple ^ $ ^ Tsing-gan sz4, a few miles to the west of the city, who 
lived about the end of the Yuen dynasty. It was revised and put to 
press by some of the scholars of the place about the middle of the 
16th century. 

An excellent work of this class was published by imperial com- 
mission in the year 1685, with the title fff j8 !& !^ 2^ £ ^^ seuin koo 
wibnyuen kein, in 64 books. It begins from the time of the Tao-cAtien, 
and gives an uninterrupted selection of pieces down to the end of the 
Sung dynasty. Notes are interspersed throughout by five scholars of 
high standing. 

About the close of the Ming dynasty, jJB S i$ Hod Chin-he&ng, 
a native of Ha6-yen in Che-keang, made an extensive compilation of the 
poetry of the Tang dynasty in 1,027 books, with the title JS- € It 9S 
THr^ yin V&ng ti'een, and divided into 10 sections marked respectively 
with the characters of the denary cycle. But the work was of too pon- 
derous dimensions to pnt to press. In 1685, however, the fifth section 
was published by jjg jgR ;^ Ho6 Chtng-che, the grandson, and jjjjj f^ Hod 
K'in, the great-grandson of the author, with the title jS* ^ Jdc 9! Tchng 
yin mow te'een^ in 201 books. This consists of the productions of the 
later Tang ; and a supplementary portion was afterwards issued in 64 
books, with the title P| ^ Junyu, containing the poems of the South- 
ern Tang. These were merely intended as instalments of the com- 
plete work, which it was proposed to issue in succession ; so that they 
are numbered consecutively from the 553rd to the 817th books. Much 
of Hod's work was subsequently lost, and when the emperor appointed 
a commission to form a similar compilation, the remaining portion was 
taken as the groundwork. Deficiencies were snppHed and retrench- 
ments made. Upwards of two thousand two hundred people were 
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employed on tlie work, who gathered from private hiAtories, mis- 
celluneons works, monnmeDtal records, and every available sonrce, 
makiug in all more than 48,900 pieces, which were issned in 1708, iQ 
900 books, with the title ftl £ ^ JS ^ T^^ <% tseiien f&ng she. It 
commcQces with the effusions of princes and their consorts, fillowed 
by the collections of the official musical departments ; and besides the 
more geoerally known poetic productions, the works of Buddhist and 
Taonist priests, of foreigners, and pieces signalized by a variety of other 
characteristics, all under chronological arrangement. At the end are 
six books of deficiencies supplied, and 12 books of irregular rhymes. 
Notwithstanding the many acknowledged excellencies of this anthology, 
it is also marked by some blemishes, as the admission of spurious 
pieces, authors of other dynasties inserted among those of the Tang, 
names of authors erroneously written, titles of pieces mistaken for the 
names of authors, and some minor defects, but these are few when 
compared with the bulk of the huge work. The extent of this collec- 
tion necessarily places it beyond the great mass of students ; to make 
up for which to some extent, many smaller compendiums have been 
formed in later times. One of the most popular of these is the Jg^ ^ >^ 
ffF il ^ T'ang she ho keai tseen chod^ a selection of poems by the most 
celebrated authors of the Tang, compiled by £ {Jc 3|lf W&ng Yuen-ting, 
with a running commentary, in 12 books, by £ X C W&ng Yih-yftu. 
It was put to press in 1732. 

The ■]& 3!t ^ ^ ^ob wan met tseuen, in 79 books, is a comprehen- 
sive selection from the general body of native literature, arranged in 
chronological order, with a series of marginal notes throughout. It is 
issued with the imprimatur of Rt Iff P9 (>b'iu Yung-mun, a native of 
Kwang-se, and ^ 4il H Wo6 Muh-yu6n of Che-keang province. 

The (^ iSi ^ Puk yin tselk is a collection of twenty-eight short 
pieces written by eminent schohirs during the 18th century, on an 
ancient ink pallet which had belonged to a statesman of the Sung dy- 
nasty named ^ Seay, in the 13th century, and was disinterred in 1416. 
After being again lost sight of for three hundred years, it was brought 
to light in the time of Keen-lung of the present dynasty, and the in- 
scribed legends form the theme of these compositions. 

The igl ® i2» li King yiX peih fnh, in eight books, was published 
in 1803, with the imprimatur of ® Jft Lfty Lin, WiWi'^i Tse^u Sho6. 
cbaug and j^ i^ A Tae^n Shoo-leih. It consists of a series of extracts 
from ancient works exclusive of the classics, embracing only such 
portions as are distinguished for their poetic or literary excellence. 
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Two years later a supplementary collection in eio;ht hooks was issned 
by the same compilers, with the title flS ft j^ ^ i^ S ^^^9 y^ P^^ 
fak suh peen. Aa additional supplement in two books was afterwards 
annexed, with the title HI H ft ^ 01 ^^ ^^^9 V^ P^^ ^'^^ 

The S '9 ^ S Pting hod she seuin is a small poetic selection of 
recent date. The poetic art has been cnltivated by not a few of the 
gentler sex in China, a very early precedent for the practice beinjy fonnd 
in the classical B »ok of Odes. A compilation oi the productions of 
celebrated poetesses was made in the Ming dynasty, by Q ^ f^ T'^^n 
£-hftng, with the title ^ 2^ £ Sfie nett shi^ in 14 books. This gives 
a series of poems from the earliest autiqnity down to the time of the 
Ming. There are two books of |^ JJ Shih rf, "Omissions Supplied," 
consisting entirely of anthoresses |>revious to the Sung. Tbe collection 
is a most elaborate one, bnt the anthor has not been careful to anthenti- 
cate the pieces, and there are a nnmber of blemishes in conseqnence. 

The %^ icil^^ ^^^ chung neu szi she cKaou is a small 
collection of the poetical productions of female anthers in the prefectnre 
of Soo-chow, compiled by a poetess named ^ j^ H Chang Tsze-l&n, 
and pnblished in the year 1789. There is an appendix of instructions 
for playing the flute, by an authoress named ff^ j^ Ch'in S^ung. 

4. The encouragement given to literature by the princes of the 
Han developed to a great extent a tendency of the national mind ; and 
tbe abounding labors of anthors during that dynasty had been sufficient 
to stamp the character of the Chinese as a literary people. Poetry and 
the less elegant efforts at simple prose, which were at first free and 
natural, gradually shaped themselves according to certain conventional 
forms, till about the commencement of the third century, when rules 
began to be reduced to regular order and the laws of poetry became 
more rigorous and. circumscribed. During the two following centuries, 
there is reason to believe that books were written on this subject, and 
thus originated an order of works which are now classed together as 
Kp 31 Sf 'Sfylg ^^^ /^i^^i " Critiques on Poetry and Literature." Many 
of the productions coming under this head partake x>f a desultory char- 
acter ; and the want of a periodical press has given permanency to not 
a few such writings, which in western nations would find a place in 
the ephemeral pnblications, and pass into oblivion as the mere produc- 
tions of the day. Much that has thus come down the stream of time 
is now appreciated perhaps rather for its antiquarian value than for . 
any intrinsic property of more sterling stamp. It is no less mutter of 
fact, however, that a considerable proportion of these works are ex- 
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treraely nsefnl and important to the correct nnderstanding of the genias 
of Chinese poetr}^ supplying as tbey do a fand of information on the 
history, the changes, the internal mechanism and the great aim of this 
mach cultivated branch of art These works were not recognized as 
a separate class till the Tang dynasty, since which a section has beea 
assigned them in most bibliographical compilations. 

The earliest prodoction of the kind now extant is the ^ iQi S tt 
Wan sin teaou lUng, in 10 books, written hjf^fH lAw H^ in the 6th 
centnry. This is looked npon as a work of considerable merit, bnt the 
present editions are very defective and fanlty. A commentary was 
pnblisbed on it in the Snng, which is now entirely lost Another ap- 
peared during the Ming, by f^ jl ^ Mei K'ing-s&ug ; and taking this 
as a groundwork, a more extended and critical exegesis of the ancient 
work has been issued during the present dynasty, with the title '^ i{^ 
IK II tl«^ ^^^ ^^^ t^o^u lung tseth chod^ in 10 books, by )( ^ )f| 
Hw&ng Shiih-Hn. 

There are only about four or five other works of this class down 
to the end of the Tang dynasty, that have survived to the present day ; 
but the Sung seems to have been much more prolific, and we have a 
goodly list of writers in the critical department The (H |I| Hf 9^ How 
shan she kwd is a small work of this class, believed to have been 
written by ^ fij| j£ Ch'in Sze-ta6u in the latter part of the 11th 
century. Some facts are mentioned in it posterior to this anther's 
death ; bnt this is explained by supposing them to have been inserted 
by a later hand, while attempting to restore the tattered manuscript, 
after it had lain for a long time neglected. 

Near the close of the same century, Wei T'a£ finished a small work 

entitled B& ^ B JS ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ V^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^- ^^^^ ^^ & series 
of strictures on ancient and modern poets, strongly marked by undue 
partialities, with a secret leaning towards the degraded innovator 
Wang Gan-shih ; but not without indications also of the man of 
genius. 

The ft iSf ft ^ IS Yew kob Vdng she hwa by ^ Jf Wo6 Keen, 
written in the early part of the 12th century, consists of 154 articles, 
chiefly criticisms on the poets of the Northern Sung, with a few 
allusions to authors during the Tang. Scholars of the present day 
have been unable to verify above a tenth part of the statements. 

The ^ m If U Y^^ chow she kwd^ a short critique on the Sung 
poetry, was coini-leted in 1128 by |^ ^S Heu E, who bore the soubri- 
quet Yeu-chow. The work shows marks of genius, which are counteri* 
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balanced, however, by the admission of marvelloos and incredible 
statements. 

'^^^ 3lt 0t Wdn lUh is a brochnre on the cliaracteristics of ancient 
and modern poetry, written by J|f ^ T'kng Kftng abont the year 1138. 

The IK j^ 11^ S^ Tsdng liai she Awd, a short treatise composed 
abont the middle of the 12th ceutnry by ^ IJ Wo5 K*6, enters minute- 
ly into the abstruse meaning of the Snug authors ; but the work is not 
clear, from the constant occurrence of phrases which need explanation. 
The existing editions are taken from the Yitng Iff td tein. 

^^^ R fl^ 1$ U^ ^^^^ l^^ ^^^ ^^^ is A small critique contempo- 
rary with the preceding, by ^ ^ Wo6 Yuh, embracing the principal 
poets within about a century of bis own time. Although there are a 
few misquotations and other defects, the work ranks high in regard to 
merit among the writers of this class during the Sung. 

^^^^ 'SkM^^lS ^^y ^^^ ^^72^ she hwd is another small work 
of the same period, by ^ ^ Chang Kea6, containing a series of criti- 
cisms on poetry, ancient and modern, from the Han dynasty downwards. 
A prominent idea throughout the work is to hold up L6 T'ai-pih and 
To6 Foo to popular estimation ; but the general tone of the remarks 
indicate the scholar and accomplished critic. The work as a whole 
was lost for several centuries, and was restored from the Yiing Id td 
teen in 1774 

The 1^ ^ ^ IS Kiing Ke she hwd in 10 books, by )( ^ Hw&ng 
Ch*8, was completed abont the year 1168 ; being a series of criticisms 
on the national poetry, in which the author gives more weight to the 
moral tendency of the pieces than to mere artistic diction. 

The ^^^ Y'A, sze Ink is an accumulation of critical observations 
by a series of writers, regarding literary compositions from the 6th to 
the 12th century. The work was completed by ^ Jg ^ W&ng Ohlng- 
tih in 1193, but was for a time lost as a separate publication ; till it 
was restored from the extracts in the Yiing 16 td teen. 

The H 51 ^ ® Ting chae she hwd, by ^ ^ Ji Ts&ng KS-le, a 
subject of the Sung dynasty, consists of strictures, chiefly on the Tang 
and Sung poets. 

The ^ H ^ ^ U^ Yu shoo fdng she hwd is the production of 
WifkUL C/ha6a Yti-yen, a scion of the imperial house of Sung ; and 
appears to have been written in the latter part of his life, about the 
beginning of the 13Lh century. Its criticisms refer principally to the 
ordinary conventionalities of the poetic art ; in which the author shows 
an appreciation of good tasts and appropriate expression, while some 
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scattered fragments are pnt on record, and thns preserved to posterity. 
There is no great display of penetration, however, thronghoat the work. 

In the early part of the same century, 3E 35 -ft W&ng Jfi-hen, a 
snbject of the Kin, composed the \^ 1^ ^ ^ Hoo 7idn she hwd^ giving 
a very fair review of the poets of preceding dynasties. 

The % 1^ WiXn skw6 was written by H( Ji ^ Ch'in Yih-ts&ng, 
one of the literary examiners in the earlier part of the 14th century. 
It consists of eight rules for the guidance of competitors in composing 
their pieces for the government examinations. The author holds up 
the Sang expositors as tlie guide and model for literary aspirants. 
The ancient copies having all become extinct, the modern editions are 
from the Yiing Id td teen. 

^^^ ^ H p|i If li^ ^^^ l^p'oo she htod is a work on the principles 
of poetry, by ^ gjji jH^ VVod Sze-ta6n, a scholar of good reputation, who 
flourished abont the same period. 

^he flF W^ £ if Sew szi kedn hang, by £ ^ W&ng K6w, waa 
finished abont the year 1333 ; but the work was transmitted by manu- 
script copies for some centuries, during which time portions of it were 
lost. It has been carefully revised, and the lacunar supplied as well 
as possible from quotations in other works. This is a compilation from 
preceding authors in two books ; the first treating on poetry, and the 
second on prose compositions. Many choice extracts are given, but a 
number of the authors quoted are now altogether unknown. 

The ^ ^ ^ Ji^in shik U, in 10 books, was composed by ^ ^ ^ 
P'wan Ma6n-seaou abont the same time as the preceding. It treats 
of the origin of monumental inscriptions, models, and rules for their 
composition, with remarks on the different styles employed. The 
regulations of the imperial historiographers* office are appended. Three 
editions of the work were printed during the Yuen dynasty, some copies 
of which are still extant. 

The t§ ffl It IJf Kwei t'een she kwd, which was finished by JjJ ^ 
K'eii Y6w in 1425, is a work of very moderate merit, and evinces no 
great depth in the matter of research ; but is chiefly valuable as having 
preserved some fragments of the poetry of the past. It was printed 
about the end of the 15th century, with the title ^ % ^ US' Ts'un 
chae she hwd, Ts'uu-chae being the author's soubriquet ; but in the 
modern editions the original name has been restored. 

The SI ^ If |3f Luh t'drig she htod appears to have been written 
by 2|& ^ ^ L^ Tnug-yfi,ng about the latter part of the 15th century. 
This is a series of strictures on poets, past and present, the author test* 
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ing the various works by their conformity to the established laws of the 
art and accuracy iu regard to the tones. There was much of private 
piqne in the animadversions of the work in its original form ; hut ^ ^ 
L^ Hd, a relative of the author, gave it a more popular mould, hy 
removing the portions objectionable to modern authors, while he has 
shown as partial a bias in his censure of the ancients. 

'^^^ !§ SK JS dr 1$ 1^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ t>y IP ^ ^^o 

Mfth, is a superficial critique on the national poetry, in which the 
author's judgment is occasionally warped by private views. An edition 
of the work was published by )| ;g Hwd,ng Hwan in 1513, containing 
72 articles. An abridged issue appeared in 1532, comprising only 42 
articles. The modern edition, compiled from the two preceding, contains 
79 articles. 

The J9S| 1^ ^ fi' ^2^ y^^Sl ^he kwd, by W&ng Szi-chlng, was drawn 
up iu 1705, at the request of his friend ^ H( }% Wod Ch'in-yuen. The 
author appears to be wantonly sensitive about the position of rhymes, 
but shows taste and discrimination in his quotations. There is a section 
bearing the same title in the l^'an ki ts'uvg shoo, but its genuineness 
is doubted as being the work of Wd^ng »Sz^-chiug. 

The I8F M ^ ^ ^^^9 ck'ing she hwd was written by |jt; -|lfc gjr 
Hang Sh6-tseun during a few weeks that he spent at the city of Fuh- 
chow as literary examiner in 1732. Hence he has borrowed the term 
Yung-ch'ing, which is an ancient appellation of that provincial city, 

A laborious compilation and critical review of poets, ancient and 
modern, appeared at the beginning of the present dynasty, from the hand 
of ^ :Jt JB Wu6 King-heuh, under the title Jg fC ^ fj Leih tai she 
hwdj in 80 books. This is divided into ten collections, designated by 
the characters of the denary cycle. Commencing with the classical 
Book of Odes, to which six books of the work are allotted, it proceeds 
seriatim with the Tsoo elegies, anomalous verse, musical compositions, 
poetry of the Han, Wei, and six lesser dynasties, the writings of To5 
Foo, and the poetry of the Tang, Snug, Kin, Yuen, and Ming dynasties. 
After an elaborate array of criticisms by preceding writers, given under 
each article, the author discusses, harmonizes, rectifies, supplies de- 
ficiencies, and points out the excellencies. Althongh he has a liking 
for the curious, and is somewhat diffused iu his style, yet the work 
shows nnmistakeable evidence of true genius. 

The it £ BS H IS ^^'^^ ^^^9 ^ ^/^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ fragment on the 
art of poetry, by ^ ffl^ L6 E of the present dynasty, preserved in the 
Chaou tae ts'ung shoo. 
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Another small work of a kindred cast in the same repository is 
entitled 90 %' If IS Urk gan she kwdy by ^ J^ Sea Ts&ng, a modern 
aathor. 

The ^ ^ ife 9: Sung she ki azi in 100 books, by JK @ L^ 05, an 
QQthor of the present dynasty, is an extensive criticism of the Sung 
poets. While ostensibly a work of historical research, it devotes also 
a considerable space to strictares on the art ; and thongh marked by 
frequent repetitions, redundancies, and other slight defects, it is a 
perfect mine of information regarding collateral topics daring the Sang. 

'I'be iS^ SO 19 Shing t^eadu pob is an analytical work on the tones, 
written by |g a^ j|; Cha6a Chih-sin, in the latter part of the 17th 
centnrv. 

Another work of analysis of some pretension is the ^ ^ £[ tX 
JS i£ :^ JSR ^^ ^^^ y^^ ^ Am?J/Ji td eking in 18 books, drawn np by 
^ 0^ Yd Se&ng, and issaed in 1697. In this the varions objects which 
form the themes of the poets are detailed in cyclopaedia order. The 
theme is first explained, then its varions applications, followed by quota* 
tions from the poet^, the ideas embodied, and the application in the 
successive parts of a stanza. This occupies the first twelve books. The 
succeeding portion is a kind of rhyming dictionary, in which a number 
of quotations are given under each rhyme, and notes for the artistic 
management of the same. 

The ^ |g H M <^<^^ che tsexh U is a treatise on the principles of 
harem literature, by W&ng Sz^<-luh, in a series often articles. Wang 
had projected a huge compilation of the writings of female authors in 
more than 230 books, but never accomplished it. This small work 
which was intended as an appendix is all that was given to the world. 
It has been published within the last half century. 

The {>i ^ ^ If Mwdn (dng shwo she contains an intelligent sum- 
mary of observations on the art and history of poetry, by ^ ^ Siing 
LC, an author of the present dynasty. 

The ^ m ^ Tan lung Ink is a small work by Cha6u Chih-sin, oa 
the principles of poetry, published in 1709. 

In 1768, ffi 65 $? Wang Sze-h&n completed an analytical work 
on the Wan seukn, with the title 3iiC S S ^ ft 1$ ^^^^ ^^^^^ '^ ^^ 
keu^n yu^ in eight books with an appendix. Taking L^ Sheu's com- 
mentary as the standard, he divides his work into eight sections ; the 
first containing the names of the authors quoted, after which is a 
complete list of all the works from which selections are made, ancient 
commentators, correction of errors, supply of omissions, didcassion 
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of evidences, nnfonnded statements, criticisms of preceding writers, 
together with exegetical observations by the aathor. It was edited and 
pat to press in 1798 by ^ j^ jjjJH San Ch6-tso6. 

Snn ChMso5 also published a work on the investigation of dis- 
crepancies in the various editions of the Wdn seuen^ with the title ^ jS 
^ jl W&n setiin k'aou i^ in which he discusses and rectifies as far as 
possible the differences, both literal and doctrinal. 

^b^ $ }8 ^ i£ ^ IE W&n aeuin li choo pod ckingy by the same 
aathor, is an elaborate correction of errors and supply of deficiencies, 
in L^*s commentary on the Wdn seuin. 

The tfrfifttSdlffifSISiS' ^^^ ^^ shwaTig shing t'e^yun 
;>(7d ^fr<9^ 2eo, in eight books, by ^ ^ Chow Ch'un, published in 1788, 
is an elaborate analysis of the works of the poet To6 Foo of the Tang 
dynasty, with a view to point out his method of employing alliteration 
and rhyming in its various and complicated forms. 

The IV 8 H ^ % Pad king I6w she hwd, by ^ m Wod E^en, 
consists of researches and criticisms on the national poetry, ancient and 
modern, published in 1798. 

The S $ 1$ t^ Ming htang she t4n, a short treatise of a kindred 
character with the preceding, was published the same year, by ^ ;^ :^ 
Sling Ti-tsun. 

6. The conclnding category in this division is termed |^ ^ Tsze 
k*eUh^ '* Rhymes and Songs,'* a department of composition held in light 
esteem by native scholars, and barely admitted within the legitimate 
range of literature. In tracing the decadence of the poetic art, the 
classic Book of Odes is assigned the pinnacle of honour, while the 
ancient poets of later date are admitted to an inferior rank ; far below 
these in point of style is poetry in its modern phase, and the class 
under consideration, allied as it is to the drama, is deemed the ultimate 
extreme in the downward course. Genius of the highest order, how- 
ever, has occasionally ventured into this department ; and authors 
under this head, tracing the lineage of their art up to the ancient office 
of the Directors of Music, have established their claim to admission 
within the hallowed precincts. Hence they have been placed in the 
lowest niche, as an appendix to the national literature. 

The kind of composition here termed Rhyme is generally of a trivial 
cast, and has no counterpart in European literature. It has been fitly 
described as something between prose and poetry, in which the rhyme 
is repeated at the end of lines of indeterminate length, while unfettered 
by the rigid laws of versificatioa The first examples are found about 
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the middle of the Tang, but they were generally incladed in collections 
of poetry. By the end of the five sabseqaeut dynasties, the form had 
become considerably modified ; and early in the Sang, when it had 
assnmed a fixed character, [tnblications began to appear devoted ex- 
clnsively to rhymes. Under this head there is again a five-fold sobdivi- 
fiion, the first being allotted to compositions of individual anthors. 

About the year 1138, ^ ;S t -''^^ Yiw-jln wrote a small volame 
of rhymes, which was preserved in manuscript down to the present 
dynasty, and has been recently pnblished with the title ^ ^ H Ydng 
cKun tseth. 

Somewhere about the same date, Chow Meih wrote the !i|[ H* |^ 
Ta'aou ckwang tszi, which contains some choice specimens of the 
rhyming art. 

^^^ fB Ift 13 r^^t^ peen tszi is another work of this class composed 
by fy ^ H Heang Tsz^-yin about the middle of the 12th century, 
The first part consists of rhymes with commentary, composed while the 
author held office south of the Yaug«t6z6 river. The second part, first 
in order of time, was written previously, when residing on the north 
of the river. There are some additions to. the work, however, by a 
later editor. 

In the latter part of the 12th century F&n Ching-ta composed a 
email collection of rhymes, with the title ^ JSB |3 SAt/i hod t8z6, which 
is considered a good sample of the art. It has been pnblished in 
modern times with an appendix of 17 pieces extra. In imitation of 
this type R( H H Ch'io Sau-j/ing, a subsequent -writer, adopting Fan's 
rhymes line by line, composed a counterpart collection, which he entitled 

^ >B MM ^^^ ^AtA hod tszi. 

^ 5^ Chang Yen, who lived about the time of the overthrow of the 
Sung, distinguished himself in this department ; and one of his works 
has come down to us with the title llj 4* j^ S IrI 'S/iaw cAunff pHi yUn 
tsziy in eight books. It has be«n preserved by a manuscript copy which 
was made at the commencement of the Ming dynasty, and was put to 
press about the middle of the 17th century. Several editions have ap- 
peared since that time. 

There is a small collection in the same style of composition, by 
I t5^ iS Wang E-suu, bearing the title ^ ^ H Bwa wai tseth . 
prefaced by three complimentary rhymes, from the hands of Chang Y4a 
and Chow Meih. 

The t^ Jli 13 Shwwj yin tszi is a collection of upwards of 120 
rhymes, by S| ^ Chang Cho6, an author who lived through the greater 
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part of the Yuen dynastj. These are gracefal in expression, bat 
partake of a plaintive cast, in keeping with the sad scenes which^ were 
taking place in the empire. They were first issued as an appendix 
to a collection of poetry by the same author ; and were afterwards 
arranged for separate publication, by a Buddhist priest named ;^ ij^ 
TA-cho6, and put to press in 1373. The work was republished in 1723. 

The earliest specimen extant of a general collection of rhymes is 
the :^ ^ H Hwa keen tsetA, published by j^ ^ |^ Cha6a Ts'ung- 
t8o6, in 940, in which he has collected together in 10 books the 
principal pieces of this class written . during the Tang and succeeding 
short dynasties 

The ^ BJ fli ® ^^ /^^ P^^ ^^ is ^ collection of 37 rhymes, by 
thirteen known authors and some others anonymous, all about the close 
of the Sung. There is no compiler's name attached, nor any preface 
or note to indicate the origin, and it ap[)ears to have been handed down 
in manuscript till the 17th century, when it was first put to press. 
The rhymes are divided into five series, with the appropriate air for 
chanting named at the head of each series. 

In 1594, H ji X Tiing Fung-yn^n published the Jg || ft Tiing 
tszi ki in 16 books, which although it professes to be a collection of the 
Tang rhymes, seven-tenths of the work actually consists of composi- 
tions of the succeeding five short dynasties. 

A much more formidable work of the kind is the ^ ]£ fli f^ ^ fi 
Tu ting letk tai she yu, compiled by an imperial commission, headed 
^y dE M € Kwang Shin-yuen, in 1707. This is a comprehensive 
collection of all the choicest rhymes from the commencement of the 
art in the Tang dynasty, down to the end of the Ming, in 100 books, 
comprising 1,540 articles, making upwards of nine thousand verses* 
A list of rhymers with their titles occupies 10 books more; and there 
are 10 books of criticisms on the rhymes. 

Critical works on rhyming are comparatively rare ; still there are 
a few such productions which claim attention. The earliest known 
treatise is the ji ^ f§ 5^ Peth ke mwdn ch6^ written by ^ j^ Wiing 
Ch5 of the Sung. He commences by an outline of the history and 
changes that have taken place in the lyric art ; from the classic odes 
to the ballads of the Han ; the gradual transmutation to the Tang 
choruses ; and ultimate perfection of rhymes during the Sung. Twenty- 
eight popular airs are then discussed, the origin of their names and 
subsequent changes investigated, and a number of curious facts brought 
to light regarding the matter. 
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The p ^ Tszf. ytiin is a little work by Chang Y^n, the first book 
of which was lost sight of for centuries. The remaining portion was 
published in the Ming, together with the f^ g" Tszi ckh by Luh Y^w- 
jin, nnder the title S8 jff ^ S| Fo/^d chh mi. The missiog book, how- 
ever, was found, during the present dynasty it is said, among some Yuen 
dynasty manuscripts, and the work recently printed entire. The first 
book treats of the ancient musical notation and laws of barmony, and 
the second on the mechanism and principles of song writing. The 
Tszt chh is a work of the early part of the Yoen dynasty, consisting 
of observations and hints for the composition of rhymes, in eight 
sections, the seventh of which is now deficient and unintelligible, and 
the eighth altogether wanting. 

In the latter part of the Ming some few works were composed ia 
which the rhymes were registered under their appropriate airs. During 
the Tang and Sung each rhyme had its special tune, like the popular 
ballads of the present day ; so that tune books were uncalled for. In 
the time of the Yuen a line of demarcation began to be drawn between 
the songs of the north and those of the south, the difference in the 
tones rendering the airs mutually inapplicable. A musical notation 
was at first employed to guide the amateur, but this became altogether 
unintelligible in later times ; and to remedy the consequent confusion, 
and form a standard to which every rhyme may be referred, is the 
object of the compositions in question. A work of some pretension, 
which may be taken as embodying the chief results of the science, is 
the 19 ^ Tszi leak, in 20 books, published by H i^ W&n Sho<5 in 
1687. This is an elaborate collection of ancient and modern rhymes, 
from the Tang downwards, each type of rhyme referred to its appropriate 
air, according to the length of the line?, the mechanical structure, 
the tones and other characteristics. There are frequent and lengthy 
critical notes throughout. 

One of the most important of this kind is the ft Jg 1^ |f ICin ting 
tszi pody in 40 books, published by imperial authority in 1716. This 
contains more than 2,300 types of rhyme, commencing with the earliest 
specimens, all ranged respectively under upwards of 820 airs. 

Another kind of work allied to the preceding has to do with the 
laws of harmony ; but few authors have signalized themselves in this 
department, and nothing above mediocrity has appeared on the subject. 
Perhaps the principal is the f^ H Tszi yim^ a small treatise by f^ fg 
Chiing Han of the present dynasty. In this the author attempts to 
define the theory of the musical sounds of rhymes aa something b&- 
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tween poetry and song ; bat in departiDg from the ancient classic 
sonnds, and evading the vnlgarities of popular nsage, he has fallen into 
some anomalies which render impracticable the adoption of his system. 

The i^ 4(^ ^ V Tszi he6 tseutn shoo, in 14 books, is a compilation 
of the works of several anthors, made by $ K jg Oha E^-chaon in 
1679, intended t'o give a comprehensive view of the art of rhyming. 
It comprises the :yt |^ ^ flf Tein tszi ming keai, a critical treatise 
^y ^ ^ ff Ma6a Seen-shoo, a writer of the present dynasty ; the -^ 
^ IS M^ ^^ ^^^ ^s^i ^^^^1 ft kindred essay by £ 3C ^ W&ng Y6w- 
hwa ; the :yt 13 H |S T'ein tszi (o6 poby a register of ancient rhymes, 
with the supplementary section, by j^ JU j^S La£ E-pin ; and the Tszi 
yun mentioned above. These various productions are combined in one 
work, without exegetical or elucidatory remarks. 

Under the term K*eiik are included those lyrical compositionsi 
which first came into use about the time of the Yuen dynasty, and, as 
stated above, in consequence of dialectic variety diverged into two 
branches, the northern and southern. There is a small series of works 
treating on this subject, but they are of comparatively modern date. 
SE ^ A Chang K'6-k^w, a scholar of the Yuen, who bore the son- 
briquet >J> ll] Sea6u-shan, wrote a collection of rhymes and songs, with 
the title ^ >]^ |I] >J> ^ Chang seadu shan seadu ling. In the coarse 
of time his work was lost, but a fragment of it was discovered in the 
early part of the Ming, by Siing L6^n ; after which j^ $& S| ^^^S 
Hea6u-jo6 obtained a manuscript copy and by carefully collating the 
two exemplars, the work as it now stands was arranged and put to 
press with the imprimatur of these two scholars ; but it is thought to 
be a very incomplete specimen of Chang K'b-k^w's original collection. 

The m A ^ W ^od k'eUh tsd yin is a little work of the Ming 
period, ^y fJd^Vi Ch'in Tih-foo treating of the rise and history of 
song writing, keeping specially in view the northern and southern 
diversity. 

In 1715, the emperor issued a work on song music, entitled ^ ]£ 
^ ^ Kin ting k'euh pob, in 14 books. This commences by a series 
of observations on the subject by preceding writers; four books are 
then allotted to the northern songs with their appropriate airs, and 
eight books to the southern songs. The concluding book treats of those 
songs which violate the laws of harmony and cadence. There are notes 
thronghont marking the csesnra, the rhyme and the tones. 

The 1^ A A. S ^ ^ ^^^ Veuh juh shing kih todn is a short 
work by Madu Seen-shoo on the peculiarities of the (Juh shing ) '^ short 
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tooe" in the soatbern Bonga. It is written in the form of qnestion 
and answer. 

The same author has penned several small works on qnestions 
nearly allied to this, one of which is entitled ^ ^ Yun ivdn^ being a 
discussion of the final sonnds, also in the dialogue form. 

The 91 A ;^ ^ Chd Keuh eke yh is a short summary of defects 
in the modern system of song, by )( J^ g Hw&ng Chow-sing of the 
present dynasty. 

By extension of meaning the term KeHh has come to signify not 
merely the choral part, but is now a conventional name for dramatic 
compositions. A good deal has been written on this class of works by 
Bazin, Davis, and others, whose essays may be consulted with profit ; 
but as dramatic works do not find a place in the native book-catalogues, 
it is unnecessary to enlarge on the subject here. Most foreigners who 
have read at all regarding this matter, know, at least by name, the 
collection of Yuen dynasty plays with the title X ^ W M A Yu^njin 
ptA chung k*e(ih, several of which have been translated into the French 
or English languages. Another well-known compilation of more recent 
date is the ^ ^ |S ^^^y P^ k'ew, numbering several tens of comedies, 
tragedies, and other varieties of the histrionic art, some of which have 
also been transferred into the English language. 

Some of the dictionaries noticed above (see p. 13, supra) are 
included in this division by native bibliographers. 



APPENDIX. 



A large portion of the bulk of Chinese literatare is only preserved now 
in a class of pablications termed ^ f| Ts'ung ahoo^ which may be 
designated "Collections of Reprints ;" for althoagh some few original 
productions occasionally find their way into these repositories, they are 
almost entirely made np of works, which have already appeared before 
the public in a detached form. This custom has tended to the pres- 
ervation of numerous writings of all ages, which otherwise would have 
been known only by name, from incidental quotations in more per- 
manent authors. These collections are analogous in some respects to 
Constable's Miscellany, Bohn's Series, and others of the kind in 
England, but differ from them in that, instead of being published 
periodically, the complete series is issued at once as an indivisible whole, 
and it is only rarely that any of the separate works can be obtained 
second-hand, from an already imperfect series. 

The contents of a few such collections are here given, to furnish 
an idea of their variety and enable the young student to know where to 
find many of the productions of the past which he might possibly have 
much difficulty in discovering elsewhere. The Wuy k*th shoo miih ho 
peen, noticed on p. 76, supra, gives the contents of 269 such publica- 
tions, and may be consulted with advantage by those interested in 
the subject. 



I. 5C 3^ R 3R i^ )R S ^^ y^'^9 <'«^*** ^«^ cAm p^n shoo. 

The font of copper types which was employed in printing the huge 

collection known as the 1^ ^ H % ^ ^ ^^^ ^*^ ^'^^ «^<> ^^^ ching, 
Laving been for the greater part purloined by untrustworthy officials, and 
the iDiuaining portion melted up to make cash, a proposal was set on foot in 
1773, to make a set of movable wooden types, as the most economical method 
of printing the recently -formed imperial collection known as the \S ^ ^ ^ 
Sze k'o6 tseuSn ihoo. This received the imperial sanction, and resulted in the 
publication here given. 



IB a n 9^ tl Chow ylh k'5w keu« 6. 

S St Yih Bhwd. 

A H A IS Wo6 ynen ylh head. 

AS fi fli ^ S R Kd &h6 chuen kea ylh ahwd. 



A ft S B Yih se&iig 6 y6n. 
g JK Yih ynen. 
1^ « iE % Yih hed l&n ahang. 
a » Yih wd. 
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I£ ^ ■ Hf Keen kwXn ts'd t'o6. 
(K B A Keen ts'd t'o6. 
tt N n Kd Ikn b'od. 
mum Pe6n Chung p6. 
ai # It T'img kw& y6n. 
IC 7C fifS M IB Keen yuSn sea ch6 k6. 
A « tt Sh§ 16y m6w. 
^Cn Kw&a ling t'od. 
A X tt M Ya kdng ch^ nfin. 
A X K ■ Y^ kdng shwo tw&n. 
tS # I? H Shang shoo tseang kead. 
Rt £ # H Jung t'&Qg shoo kead. 
1^ It M She tsCtng w&n. 
SSA^Ha^IBSiih leilshe kea shilh 
t'iih she k& 

mSF^^aSttM Ke&Johae mada she 
king yen keang 6. 

# littM£1^8hIhwo6. 
A iS H 49 £ Id tselh shih. 
« ii 19 ar B Id Bhih kang. 
:*: « II IE T& ta6 16 k6. 

# f^ 19 M Ch'un ts'ew shih 16. 

# 1^ fli K M Cl^'un ts'ew ohuen shwo 16. 

# 1^ iPl H Ch*un ts'ew king kead. 

# f^ P S Ch'un ts'ew peen 6. 

# 1^ ^ Ch'un ts'ew k'a6u. 

# ^ 9IK Ch'un ts'ew tselh cho6. 

# 1^ X K Ch'un ts'ew fdn lo6. 
M ^ Ch'ing ch6. 

K B ft AC L^n jH 6 yuen. 

M:S^JafHeS^# K'in ting she king 

y5 po6 tseu^n shoo. 
Jf 3 tt Fang y6n cho6. 
M ft n M Mi fi Le^Dg h&n k'an wo6 po5 6. 
K IB X IE T'^^g lcw6n hdn k6. 
H H alSl# 31 San kwd ch6 peen wo6. 
£ ft It SB X 9( Wo5 ta6 shd k6 tswan wo6. 
» S M B » l« K'in ting mtng chtn ts6w 6. 
Bl W ^ M 8f £K Wei ch'ing kung leen s&h 
ISh. 

7C n ^ £ y # Yu6n ch'aou mtng chiu 
8£6 le5. 

B 4> IB ^eg chung k6. 

S H MAn shoo. 

Jk^^ Shwdy king cho6. 

TC ^ 3R li % YuSn ho k'ean he^n ch6. 

TCMil^M Yu6n f ung kSw yth ch6. 

K t-A JK IB Yu t'6 kw^ng k6. 

M IS tt A Ling peH5u Itlh 6. 

Ml X St V Liu ta£ ko6 sz6. 

IK ft # B Tung hfin hw6y yaou. 

FE ft • ® VVo6 ta6 hw(^ yaou, 

$B n V S S6og ch'aou 8z6 shlh. 



SltUaXniFMIIE KeSn y6n & la6 ch'aoa 
yAy tsi k6. 

ft IT ftfl Han kwan k'6w 6. 

ftSA^R9l3^JSiS3( K'in ting wo6 

ying t'een tseti chin p&n ch'ing shih, 
^ liir ^ Keang t'^ ping. 

M £ K IE 9 'fb M M «9 3): K'in ting kea6a 

ching chun hw6 k6 t'fi« shih win. 
iff # S ff T'dng shoo cMh pelh. 
W ^ Fo6 tszd, 

1^ S Td Mo* 

& fi ib ^ SS ? IE Kung 8h6 86en s&ng t6 
tsz^ k6. 

9! >tC n Ming piiu shih. 

9[ ^ 1^ jR HeAng 8h6 kea shw5. 

ft ft W S Ndng sang tseih yaoo. 

KifCM:ifSoo ch'in le&ng fang. 

<h -S K R Sea5u drh chlh keuS. 

A If JF S Chow pe swan king. 

^ * JF fB K6w Chang sw&n shtih. 

BS ? Jl @ Sun tsz^ sw&n king. 

% A jr ^ Had ta6u sw&n king. 

£ IF Jl a Wo6 Uaou swAn king. 

X f^ m JT a Hed h6w yfing sw&n king. 

E a jr « Wo6 king sw&n shflh. 

V iR 9f ]£ # S Pa6u chin chae f& shoo Uan. 

9^X9 ^^ib ^& t»eih yaou, 

n 3 ^ Hd kwan tszd. 

SS ft % «tliB £ k<^ lea5u t8& k& 

ftg ft 9F ft fli N&ng kad chae mw&n lilh. 

8 $ Ift HE Yan ktih t8& k6. 

Xfi ^ He6 lin. ^ 

din n SF Ung ydw h§en ping, 

* "ft 3f » K'a5u ko6 chlh 6. 
^BiSHM Ch'aou yAy My yaou, 
SO & Q EG Keen tseudn jih k6. 

% 9F -£ '^ e King chae ko5 kin t'ow. 
SttElin. 

SS 7K IE BB Sow shwily kh w&n. 

S 5 # T'fing yH lin. 

SK jff ^ Kwci tseen ch6. 

^'f'W&MSc, La5u t8z6 ta5u tlh king cho6. 

2fc "f^R d Wan tsz6 tswan 6. 

* Sf 1ft 'C» H Y6 che yu6 sin tselh. 
a fR ^ H Chang y6u kung Ueih. 
££«'£. ^ S Yen wdn chung kung tselh. 
M i% 91 Ndn ydng tseih. 

5^ TC iK fli S6ng yu4n hee'n tseih. 

sic ft 3fiC 91 Sting king w&n tseih. 

Tf^a^'Sk Tsze p'oo tseih. 

Jt9 ^ % 31 Hoo w&n kung tseih. 

^ ^ H Hwa ydng tseih. 

& S H Kong Bh6 tseih. 
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^ M 9 Pang oh'ing tae!h. 


ft & tt Chang t«euen ka6u. 


321 .¥< MH 9i ^^ Chung sAh tseih. 


ib ^ ft Ch^ t'^ng tselh. 


il^ S 91 Taing tlh tselh. 


IK ^ ft KeiL chae tselh. 


llj $ Si ^ Shan kiih tselh oho6w 


1^9^ Zji^^^n keen kea ylh ka5u. 


tt lij l$$ Ct H6w Shan she cho6. 


tt 9F 31 M^ng chae tselh. 


M llJ 9 ^^ ^^^^ tselh. 


90 S # It Ch^ t'&iig ts'uo ka5u. 


n lU 41 '^'^^ Shan Uelh. 


ffl IF ft Chn^ heeu tselh. 


jyi A ^ HeiS ylh tseih. 


tt -% ft Muh gan tselh. 


19 H H S<) ^<^^ t"®^* 


^ tim K:ia yuen tselh. 


^ iiL 9 F6\? ch^ tselh. 


* ?E ^ 1(6 J* a W6» ya^n ying hwa poen 


ffi « ft Pe liog tselh. 


chfng. 


^ St ft Fdw k'e tselh. 


% ^ ^ ^ SS Siiy h&n t'^ng she hw&. 


IR 9F ft Ke^n chae Uelh. 


^^h^ Kting k'e she hw&. 


3it ill ft Ch'a shan tselh. 


HIr |& 9F m K ^»^" J^n <^h&® y<^ ^'an* 


ffi SC S SI Wang w&n ting tseib. 


ttSig«ife«#B K'i" ting 8z6 k'o6 


i^ llj ft S«u^ »han tselh. 


tseii^n shoo k'a6u ching. 


% Ml ft Kung kwel tselh. 


U tt A fK Ching chae ylh chueu. 


IS jg ifit Keeu ta6u ka^u. 


fgf H She mu. 


i$ UK IK Chun he ka5u. 





II. ^ |j| SE ff ^'^^ tr^t ts^tmg sJioo, 

This is a collection of authors during the Han and Wei dynasties* 
It was published in the Ming dynasty, by jg ^ Ch'iiig Yung at Sin-gan. 



R S A M King f*"g .y^h °**"«"- 

jn A "I M Chow ylh m 16. 

H 4t H San fun shoo. 

^ K She shw8. 

tt ^ ^* ff Han she wa4 chueo. 

:^ « M T4 ta6 16. 

9 |/^ X it Ch'un ts'ew f&n lo6. 

e I* J8 Plh ho5 t'ung. 

a M rah twan. 

;j, jg Chung king. 

-^ S Fang yftn. 

TC 8 IF 1^ fli Vu4n king selh sh^ chuea. 

}ft 3( JR It Keih chung chow shoo. 

Q ^ 7 fl Mdh t'een toz6 chuen. 

B S[ « 3E Se king tsfi k6. 

JK f( So6 shoo. 

$f 15 Sin yd, 

?L fS "^ K'iHiig ts^ung i8z5; 

^ flS Sin seu. 

^ ^ Shw6 yufen. 

i^ f( Sin shoo. 

ffi B Fa y^n. 

iS ^ tin Tseen foo lllru. 

4 S ^hin ke^n. 
4* In Chung Kin. 

5 R ^ m Yen sh^ kea he(u>. 



A 

A 






/» 



A 
^ 
* 



19 



+ 



^ Sh&ng tszfe. 

^ jS Jin wfLh ch6. 

(& ji tt Fung Biih t'ung 6. 

^ Sf 3ft Lftw t8z6 sin Wn. 

J^ @ Shtn 6 king. 

^ SE T'Ang miug k^. 

H ge Shiih 6 k§. 

^ ^ 1& it IE Wfing Uz6 neAo shlh S k6. 

:i^ £ j^ Kan shlh sing king. 

^ ^51* ft Fei y6n wa6 chuen. 

^JltA&i K*'^ ^ii^ ^^ou Ic^^n Itlfa. 

)H Liiu h&ng. 

a second edition of this colUctioUj publiah- 
ed in the Ming^ ^y S Jf Kioo 7Vanff, 
thefolloioing 38 additional works were 
inserted* 

tic Ylh Hn. 

K 1^ A Tsz^ kung she chuen. 

^ Hea6u chuen. 

^ ShUi mtng. 

ffi P3 ya. 

m n Sea6u Aih ya. 

jS # 1^ Wu6 yu6 ch'un ts'ew. 

Ig K Yu6 tseue shoo. 

•% H # 1^ Shih Ifih kwo ch'un ts'ew. 

# IS ^ ChuU shoo kd ne^a., 
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jK A n ft Hdn wo6 nuy chuen. 

m^l^e sin. 

9 M 1% K'euD fo6 mh. 

M ilil 4F '^tiiu seen chuen. 

S d: JH Khou 8z^ chnen. 

i^ tt IE Ying yung k^. 

9iai% Ts'ao t'uiig k'6. 

1$ "f?^ 3 Yin foo king. 

C> # Sin shoo. 

$r 36 Sin 14d. 

IM ^l n Hung lelh keud. 

t|) jg Chung 8hw5. 

JiUi^iS^^Sl T'^n lilh k5 wa6 ahd. 
SmW SB Sow shin k6. 
+ M IE Shih chow k6. 
9m 8B '^<3e beae k6. 
IP ^ $« P» w&h ch^. 

* 4 a Ko6 kin cho6. 

2ftC <C» fli tt W&n sin teaou lAng. 
U & Siie p'in. 

# j& Shoo pin. 
e«ESft Y*nt'elhl6n. 

:=: m X ■ Sau fo6 hwftng t'od. 
V HI tfi ^> Hwa yfiDg kwd ch6. 
tt n tiD K IB L« yftog ke4 \&a k6. 
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* m ShwAy king. 

MUSt^^ King tso6 66y shft k6. 

SI ::& ^ 7k IR N&u fang t8*aou mdh chw Ang. 

Hf ^ Chah po6. 

m Sk Ting lilh. 

7'he following adcUtioval toorks are fomid 

in the third edition of this coUection. 
is:7tS T&6 yu6n king. 
nJ^RM Kwttn sh^ ylh chuen. 
^ 4* ^ She 8ea6u seu. 
% Mi: i$ ff ^ Leen shay kaou s&og cliuen. 
a « g Uh k'd king. 
iS % 4{i ft 3Si Tu6u tlh Chi kwei mn. 
tt 4* H Chin chung ahoo. 
H S Sw&u king. 
tB K @ Seang pei king. 
% W ^ SB Sow shin h<Sw ki. 
llj %( @ ft Shan ha^ king tean. 
A il K'in king. 

WHSBFilhkwdkd. 

^ ii IE Ming fung k^. 

i ® iM^ a >V &u chaug yuen k'e. 

iC St Y^w seay. 

JS bE Lae k^. 

a 5C BE Hw&D yuen k6. 



III. 'fi'-^lfc A^o^A;inyi:A«A/. 
This is a collection of works subsidiary to the national history, pub- 
lished in the Ming, hy ^ J| Wo6 Kwan, of Singan. 

IE f% Yung mh. 

i^ n OD £ SB L5 yiing ke& liln k6. 

%i ^ fiE Kea6u fang k6. 

i! MP K fl^ Yd fo6 tB& ]fih. 



J5S Fang yAn. 
1^. £ ShIh mfug. 
6 j^ ii) P^h ho6 t'nng. 
K iJI KwAng ya. 

* » a Fung siih t'nng. 
<h W 911 Sea6a Orh ya. 
8g Oi T'fih twan. 

^1 M K'nn ivoo. 

"S" -^ jt Ko6 kin cho<5. 

*P ?P * -^ <t Chung hwa|ko5 kin cho<5. 

IS W I6 P5 wfih ch^. 

jR ff !tSr ^> S&h p6 wdh ch6. 

» « BE Shlh 6 k6. 

itl % @ Shau hag king. 

+ P IE Sh^h chow k^. 

ft « SB Wo6 t'e' k6. 

S RB » ± IE Yd y&ng fung t'o6 k4. 

ft I* ^ B 3E L* y^ng ming yuen k6. 

tt W 9S li& * Kwei ha& yu hing ch^. 

* jl M » Vih peen p^ tdy. 

R K » ± gE Chin 14 fung t'o6 k^ 
E M % HI ^^i^ ^^^ hwttng t*u6. 



5[L S %8 ti K6w king po5 yan. 
=1 9t San fun. 

fi ^ ^ <g Mtth t'6en tsz^ chuen. 

It # iffi ^ Chdh shoo ke nfi^n. 

^ M ntt Kelh chilng chow shoo. 

n a II IE Se king tsi ke. 

f J H jH ^ SB P'66 kw« t'fing ming k6. 

X ^ tt V H(iu wo5 ko<i SZ& 

m *f ^|» ^ Fei y6u wu6 chuen. 

^ ill IB Ha^ shnn k^. 

j^ S aE ^le low k^. 

K'm " K'ae ho k^. 

:^ n V il LUh ch'aou sz^ teelh, 

Jt ^ Tsfn 8h& shf ug. 

tl ^ '^M)6 t'Rou wfih. 
S t& # Yug t9eu6 shoo, 
ft tt # 1^ Wod yu8 oh*nn ts'ew. 
3S Hwa yftug kw6 ch6. 
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S tb fH Khoq bz6 chnen. 
BN 'til f$ Iteih seen ohaen« 
M {1^ ^ Kg^n }M ohnen. 

9V fli fl( ^^'^° ^^"^ ohuen, 
>^ V 1$ Pilu 8z6 she. 

5V ^ IB &^* ^e heae k^. 



m R IB TBeiU 4 W. 

2t ^ Leaou ofa6. 

^ ^ Kin oh6. 

tSt X IB n Sung mtt ki w&n. 



IV. W £ ^ HF -^^^^ witn^ A^'a ahoo. 
This contains lunetj-ei.uht works by celebrated authors, and was pub- 
lislied during the Ming, b j j^ jj^ j{j| Hoo W&n-hw^n of Hang-chow. 

W 9^ tt 39c Ts'ing hwa pe w&n. 
% 4* }§ M K^c^ ohunff oh^ nftn. 



1^ f|{ She ohnen. 
1^ K Slie sliwd. 
^ ^ Sbe k'a5a. 

IB ^ ^1* 4K ^^" ^^^® ^^^ ohnen. 

1^ tft a £St She i'6 1^ k'a6a. 

a * ifi ^'Ih ho6 I'ung. 

:ft S Fang y6n, 

S IB r«h twan. 

2}S R ^l| 01 U 8fa^ k'an wo6. 

»gjSho5p'6. 

ft (ft ff Eelh tfi^w pgen. 

A f^ ji Fang stih I'uug. 

[Jll £ '*^hlh infng. 

fli 2g9 £ Pd wiih oh6. 

K ff 9 £ Suh p5 wiih ch^, 

99 A St Shili Chang t'an. 

*£ ^ i$ Ko5 kin cho6. 

<h H ffi Sea6u Hvh ya. 

61 f^ l9^ M ^^^ b1'^ ^^ hetin. 

,"£, M Chung king. 

K K tft Id Oh6vv )een sea liin. 

S f^ 1^ S L^^ Bh6 kwan ohin. 

Hg $ 96 S Che gan y« shih, 

UJ ^ iH Shan ha6 king, 

M R iia »!>!" ^ king. 

iHRSBS^^^^k^* 

^^mM Ming wuh fa y6a. 
S ¥ H IE Hwftu ya i8& k6. 
3F B * IE Kea^ yin pelh k«. 
ff * » SI B ohae yAy ahing. 

'E,titV 9^ ^^^ y^ c^i'j P®^^* 

B KtB R nng yu kd t'an. 

K S JK s^>^° y^° ^B^^^^' 

« 5tc E « « ift T'Aug Bting Ban ke& 'talk 

Bhw5. 
K I|k % Teze he& tselh. 
%J^tlk^ K'Qiig 8h4 t8& Bhw6. 
£ « fl» W 8i"»^ o*»a s^^'^K '*^"- 
^ St 1119k ^'^ °^^" ts'aug seaon. 
H & ^ ^ Sau sing ytih kea6. 



C ^ 9 ^1 % Yi^ng 6&ug ta6u yin f&. 

W * Bi W aft Nuy king tsang foo shwd. 

^ f( So6 shoo, 

^ f( Hw& shoo. 

^&% Taan t'ong kelh. 

8 R ff Wo6 ohin pden. 

flf >K. C ^ ff Sh6w lain yang 1a5a shoo. 

flc ^ '|j* S ^"^" B^°g sii^ keen. 

IPS K n Sf ■ Hwa t'o nay cba6a t*od. 

IKfft Mih ken«. 

S Jl Ift 3i$ Ha& 8h6ng seen fang. 

B ^ Ml^ B ^^^ keuen ya. 

lE jB & It Yiih t'ung kin nhoo. 

fS ^ <11» i£ S^ang tBs6 Bin f &. 

W "jfe 8 ^>hiu kwang king. 

j\ 3^ tie Ho choo lio. 

R tK ^ # Fung shwily w&n tl. 
tft a IE W T'6 16 chlng y^u. 

K -$ f8 ^^ ^ sSang. 

MRS Shin d king. 

^ S £ S KMa t'&ng wod sing. 

il 4 8 ^aog tow king. 

3fc a W&n Itih. 

^ a She p'iu. 

Pkm&i T'an e mh. 

01 S ft T8o6 yil Bsd, 

f( m Shoo twau. 

gf ^ ^ Siih shoo pod. 

# f£ H ^^ Shoo f & Ban mef. 

m S S l4fr 'l^'o^ hw^ y^^ led.. 

1^ IK }g X Hw6y 82^ ohd mClug, 

3t @ Ch'a king. 

Jg Iff Oh'a po6. 

3!Pj|t Ch'amh. 

« a tt 3E S* Tung k*e Bhih ch'a Ifth. 

St A H 9 Ch'a keu t'u6 taau. 
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3: Jf 9! ♦ ^^'*» ^^°fif *8''°g «*«• 

3A: )9 H R ^^^&') f&Qg ^'f^^ ^s<^°« 

IR 3fc ^ UB 19 ^^^ w&'* ^A"? ^'oo t""^n* 
llj W + :^ fl Shau f&ng alilh yew tsan. 
JH ?^ M ** T'diig t'een ts'ing Itih. 
9 19 HcHiig po5. 
SiKf^lk^^fob t8& Ifih. 
ik ^j!i ee Kea6u fang k^. 
J» 31 Pa6 po6. 
fft gi Sih po6. 



lU ^ 91 4( ^^i*^*^ ^^^ ts'iiig Bz4. 

ffl lk 7 f? T'een kga Tro6 hf iig. 

tE IB It S K^ 1^^^ <'B^ ye^U' 

^ # 8i IE 'Ian ch'an lelb k^. 

S W ff Ctitlng 8ho<5 shoo. 

It p|c tt ft fl Ta'aou mtth yew we king. 

M^ ^ ^Vt ^^^ '^"K ta'aou mtth chw&ng. 

|( jg K'in king. 

K @ 8h6w king. 



V' JS 5lS SE S T^dw^r ^w;i^ t8*ung shoo. 
This consists of the productions of the Tung and Sung dynasties. It 
was compiled during the Minor, by g| A IK Chung Jinke6 and $| 3K ^ 
Chang Suy-shin, two natives of Hang-chow. 



J^ ^ Ylh chiien. 

1^ <h ^ She 8en5a aeiii 

fRA St M I's^eti hea ylh ohaen. 

?L -E^ II S K'ang 8h6 taeih yd. 

)^ ^* li ^ King wa6 t8& ch'aon. 

Hilt $1 ^ 'i"AH eboo t8& ch'aou. 

J|L«Sh..5p'6. 

M ^ S JS ^ Ch'w&ng ned k'e keu cho6. 

Sf W £ M T'&Dg kw6 ahd pod. 

8! ^ IE ■ Stly hwa kd le. 

|K S 3|E l$l Sl^ Tung kiuK mung hwa Itih, 

*««iiET6i.e6t84k4. 

IS ilt S5 flf flj I'een shay kaoii B&ng ohuen, 

IIB g. a ^ W&u keen kin Ifih. 

# 99 iOi W 0^ Ch'uu mtug t'&y oh'aoa Itih. 
BMi^U&k Yen yih e mow Itih. 

fft H IE Ftih k'wd K6. 
S: t-ill gE Wo6 t'6 k^. 
3K 1& i£ ^ atih ch6. 
Id ^ # N&u t'ang ahoo. 

IH S x£ ¥ ^^au ^'^"S k'^n B2^* 
A 44c {^ V Wo6 l!n k'6w Ba6. 

91 "f* 'fk It '^*'^'' ^^^^ ^*^^ shoo. 

j(^i f( Sin ahoo. 

4^ 4* It Chin chnng ahoo. 

JS 8 ip 8 oft Ta6a tth ohh kwei Itin. 

19 3^ T'au yuen. 

?L i^ 81 BE K'tiog 8h6 taJL ke, 

IB 3R «S BE Seaug aoo tsi ki5. 

m S ^ IS Man alh ain hw4. 

fli )jfl J^ £% L6 ho6 y^y Itih. 

# T 1ft tt Lin hea g6w fan. 

ffi Uj It M ^^^ "^^'^ ts'ung fan. 
Si9iS^^^ f uu Jo6. 



Xflfl 



AH 

IRgE 
±M 
*@ 

SW 
Iff 

Itt ft 

A 



0t Po6 pelh fan. 

g( H Yiiy k'lh ta'ung ahoo. 

/J\ d Fang chwang aeada t'tih. 

Ifjj^ ^ Yen plh t8& ch6. 

09 IpE dhlh liu 8z6 pelh. 

^ i£t K^a y^w taft ch6. 

St jE^ W&ng ah^ t'an Itih. 

jg K Shan ha^ king taan, 

^ ^ Chow pe sw&n king. 

VV&u talh. 

She ahlh-. 

Mlh BOO. 

Pei hwuy, 

Lae k6. 

Yew ahay. 

K'in king. 

@ Seang pei king, 

Ch'a king. 

Te^w po6. 

San po6. 

U^ana: pob. 

^ Stih ohuh po6. 

Tnug po6. 

2 i)9 Senen hd hwa po6, 

2f jf Ku6 kin hwa ke^n. 

2 A Knng Bze hwa ah^. 

^ X jik Yih chow ming hwa Itifa. 

jg Uh k'^ king. 

Shih p(>5. 

ft 16 i£ Kwei ha5 yn liftng ch6, 

H Hed ko5 peen. 

g| K T'ting t'een ts'ing Itih. 

iSh6 fan. 

E yu^n. 
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# B lin. 
S M[ EB Hw&D ynen kA. 

Ik ]R IE 'I*s«l^ ^ ^^' 
W « « P<^ 6 ch6. 

V ^ St Ka,u tBili yaoa. 
R 3i BE Ming t'ung k^. 
ySSJiMaDgyewlfih. 
;2|c V ^ Pi!lQ 8z4 she. 
H H ^ Uway ohoo Ifib. 
B K 81 Tiu hw& mil. 












T»'ing6Ifih. 
SE Sow shin Itdw k^. 
^ Sfth p5 wtth cb^. 
j£; Ming tn6u t6& cli^. 
"^ TOa eeeu t8& ch4 
3g Pelh ke mwAn cli6. 
5g Yiih chaon sin cli^. 
SB '^ii"f? kwan tsow k^. 
9 Tsing kwan so j6u. 
81 fft Yda yeu k6 yeu Ifih. 



VI. ^ 1^ 5/n(?^? an^. 

This collection was compiled by ^ ^R j^ Wo6 Chin-fang, a native of 
Shih-mun in Che-keang, during the present dynasty. A second edition was 
published in 1800, in a small size form. 



9 



m 






ft 



« 

« 

at 



m 



« a IB ToDg y4y taeen k6, 

S tt BB i^°°s ^^^^ y^ ^^'^' 

•tf tt K J^a° kail yii hwA. 

Itl 1C IE ^'^'i °^" ^"^ ^^« 

flE ft A IR B IE ^a"Sr si^e go I<S sze jih k^. 

tt ft 4^ Yu" ''^'^fiT E^^ P®^l^> 

jg K |(E IB Kiu gaou I'dy shlh pelh ke. 

^ B IB 3b Ho6 tsang se sean I Ah. 
4t ^ ^ Slh pih Benbu ch'aoa. 
af fif IE ^^^K ^'^^K I'ing >^^« 

tt K tt '^"^*^ 1^^^ »^^^^ y^* 

Ic d lij IE Faug oh'&og pXh shao kd. 

SI 3$ tU f4fr 8h^ lew k'ew ke led. 

/h m Mtii seaba kd. 

fl IE fi I'Sen hing k& ch'ing. 

g|)g iS Tang bw&u kd cb'ing. 

JDfiYudsbfib. 

19 iA IE ^"^ B^ s^^ ^^* 

9^ 1^ yi^ Teeu k'in k6 ydw. 

it # *£ Sl^ King tung k'a6ii koo liih. 

K # 1^ ^ Shnn taug k'a6u ku5 Itib. 

3fi:ttS^K'eww&uklhltiQ. 

jt Q IB Sli5w peen jib U6. 
A ^» m K'w&n yn wa6 li^, 
fV IQ Rf^ Tud wan k6 led. 
ff :|C IB '^'a6 wan tB& k6. 
IH lU sK ^^" i^^Q ^^ yew* 
gt im; jjg T'aug k*e ee^u ch4, 
llj IB * T'a6 sban k6 abing. 
K fB HE K'irang leu k6 yew. 



\^^ 


as Hi 


nib 


iBw 


« 


MR 


mm 


»t^ 


«« 


«« 


nft 


mm 


^BB 


K^ 


^% 


mm 


!»« 


Mm 


Bt£ 


3IK 


urn 


ills 


SSI 


ttm 


IBS 


OfS 


ffii^t 


nil 


M^ 


ff@ 


MS 



gQ Tftng bwa kd. 

^ IB Yew ying t'ang k6. 

»t If T'iib sbe kin ping. 

sen. 

Koo sbing, 

lUi £ Ho6 jaen tsft cb6, 

T'an wang. 

jUI gC Pan k'eaou t8& kd. 

41 iti R Tsan yiin I6w tsl sbwO. 

igllA 'fg T'eeu beang I6w g6w tlh. 

Jt S Yin gan b6 jiL 

^ Keen «v&ii Itib. 

Ming pn6a Itib. 

£1^ He6a koo 8<ly liih. 

^ 68 ii ^^ P''^" ^^^ ^&n I^h. 
Igfe 8iu cb*ing Idb. 

{% i£ K'waug ya6n t8& ch6. 

Jft ife Gow keang ylh cb6, 

Ydn tsiug. 

*| bE I'i°g n^Q tsfi k6. 

gH Sh&li 6 k6. 

g$ Hwa pelh abe. 

T'an tsoo. 

Urb yHi, 

Yung y6n. 

lA 91 CirS pib g6w t'an. 

J[ g T'«ih shoo cbib 6. 

15 HeCui tsz^ yti. 

Si Ch'fib till l&h. 

Shay f&. 
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VII. ipt ftf PaS hoi. 

This was published in the Ming, by ]S| j|t Shang Sean of Shaou-hing. 
A second edition has been issued. 



H 19 ^ P^ w^b c)i4. 

eS S tt IE »e king t8& k6. 

16 Jt IE i^h^>> ^ k6. 
S^ IMI SB Sow 8hYa k6. 

ii KSE shfth 4 k6. 

til 9 Oh'oo yda. 

/)% jg f)^ SeH6a mtng liih. 

• aft* y^" ^'e y^w 6. 
m n-S rft1i6oli6. 

ift |» «t « To6 y&ng trit p6en. 
IR IH 9( IE Tung kwan tsow k6. 
r;^ S Sf S T& t'&ng sill yA. 
H 15 a Yin h« A mil. 
S & "f* Yf^h tseafiti tazd. 

* S^ * S Plh mAftg 85 yAD. 
IHff ft L^BheD Ifth. 

Il ^ ^ U ha^ tselh. 
as fi j» K6 t'ing mh. 

fft ^ (S P<^ <^8l*» pSe°- 
n H iS A '^ Qeeo cbwaDg kw6 6 ob6. 
tft ^ 9IRB A Sow isae 6 w&n Iftb. 
IR If 4E £k TuDg h6ea peih I Ah. 

# Alt IE 'l'8*ing sgaug t8& kS. 
IR S V 91 Mdng obae pelh t'aa. 

Wi^Sk H^^ >»<^<^ ^^^* 

ilj^ lk Id HB Ydw hwau k^ w&D. 

fF S( 4E K M6ag k'e pelh fan. 

4^ K tt i^ X He5 chae teoD pelh tswan. 

i£ S IS X K'en 6 shwS tswaD. 

S £ ft £k ^^^^ ohwang. mwau liih. 

# % <h £ a t& S Sh6 arh seada mtog Itlh 

8hlh 6. 
M ^ ^ 'h £ a P^5 8h^ {^rh 8ea6n mtng liih. 
!i1 # 12. >h £ fft Silh po5 Bh^ arh Boa6a 
mtiig \th. 



n 

M 



m 






in 



J* 
s 

IF 

« 

111 



)|| 7 Lan ohin tssd. 
9 ^ Kwei te^Q liih. 
IS ^% lie Tang p'o ob6 Itn. 
HI 91 ^ Ldng ch*aen p6S oli^. 
tK i^ 8t a Shtng shwiiy y6n t'an lHh. 

StF % K L^"8» <3^^^ 7^7 ^^^ 
% ^ ft SE ^^oa he3 gan pelh k6. 
jK 9 ^ Tiln liih mw&n oh'aoa. 
* a* a Shlh Itn y^n yii. 

tt IS ^ Ts'ing po tail ob6. 
$ )V H Mlh klh hwoy se. 
n tt jt B wiln tsaug liih. 
3 H tl Sfiy oli*angtsX li&h. 
$t iSft Y^w yAng t8& tBo5. 

}£; Seaen shlh oh^. 

^ ^ Ldng oh'ing l«h. 

1*3i»H8 1toyahloo. 

4|C ^ iff Jo5 Ito kang &. 

M &i Hdw tBing liih. 

tf, "M K'wei ken oh6. 

R IS IE aS KSang lin ke tilk ohA« 

J^ T'ing sh^. 

B ft Sf SCly yin mwdn liih. 

Sf <h 81 Fu^K ohwang seada t'iihi 

fffi flu Eitng liih ka6a. 

SI tk How tlh mh. 

le K !9 Se ke ts'ang yii. 

9r II # Y&y klh ts'ang shoo. 

9 USt Yang seaJ^ ts'ang shwiS. 

'^ K Bl ^^^ kung t'an po5. 

M J^f^lS Hea y6a chow she hwi. 

Qj ^ IS H(5w shan she hwi, 

MB^ Tfle tnng yky jii. 

^tiSt Kwei sin taii sUlli. 

S HI ft S^A° ^^"ff Biiy pelh. 



VIII. JSI /i^ £ ^ S 9 ^*« 1^^^* ^^^ ^'^^ te'wn^' «Aoo. 
This collection was arranged and published by j|^ J£ jj[ Paou T*!ng-p6 of 
Heth district in Gan-hwuy, in the 18th century. 



ftt e )S M It Y6 te t'Ang k'enK sh&. 

"S 3SC # ^ hFL ^ fl> Kod w&n hea6u king k'iiug 

8h6 chuen. 
K It Ya ke^n. 



m m n »« j|Leknghink'anwo5po6 4. 

S £ B! ft ShS sh^ 8(iy pelh. 

» «: B IE Klh hang jlh k6. 

tt ^ ft' ft Ift Y(in shlh ohae pelh t'an. 
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m 

» 

ft 
» 

m 



-t; 9 S IK 4« tt Ts'etb lang fc'ADg bMIi Bea6a 
liih. 

<& JH A ^ 3S ? SB ^»ns Bh^ "^^^ "^"i( ^^ 

a a 5 W H * King yen yfth yin w4u 

S a ^ IS KAng k'e ahe hw6. 

A B 1i ^v I'fih Blng t8& oh^ 

ft 3 ft ^ Leaog k'e mw&n oh^. 

# IR Ch'lh ya. 

K A « » Ghoo Bhh jAn i. 

» « S R Yapg oh'tug she hw&. 

A SB BE J«^h sb^h k6. 

SS IE ml IB B ked lea6a tsi k^. 
» * « Si Tdy oliwang y4y yii, 
ffl ^ IS Kwei teSn she hw&, 

ii ^ IS ^^*^ ^*^° '^^ ^^^- 

^ ^ IS Ln^ ^'A'^S Bbe hw&. 

S M 9S Shih mlh Uenen hwa, 

-I* Jl 81 Snii tBzh Rw&n king. 

V It 8 Wu6 tSEioa flw&n king. 

41 it R 'te^(>n ke leih I'ao. 

A IS tt S BB IB Ld yAug tsio ehin k'6w 
w&n k^. 

MM §. fl^ ^>^ oh'aoa wftn ke6n Ifth. 

^ j^ Kin sblh sh^. 

# tf li SBC HSen ch&y been t'eft k'a5ti« 

% S£ tt ^&u keen k'iii Ifth. 
^ 4 tt IB Kga Bhf n tBft k6. 
g|^||asay8h5wt8&liib. 
M X K ^ P»^ h^Q P'"S ob6. 
tt 8t B S ^ IS L^Q hdu yin kea abe hw&. 
M^ ^ ^ SI Hoo n&Q Bbe bw&. 
m flf }<^ Kwei iseen ob6. 
3C ^ 7 a M bB @ Hw6ag la6a tszd wdn 

Id k^ ob'itig. 
« D « ^ IB "o5 k'ow yu 8&ng U. 
« ^ S « « tt T'An fi&ug t'^ng tBang 
sboo y6. 

^jUm^Wm&i Ko5 kwa ho Bhang hwA 

ya mh. 
^ S B K Yftb hoo ts'ing bw&. 
tm {| Kwei t'an Itth. 
Jf H ft :£ Peili ke niw&ii ob^. 

fflf ffl IS Y» fob pc)6 te. 

K H 8bw<iy y^n tBZ§. 

S 31 St t^6n yA 6 boo. 

S $ tIc iSt Le Baoa ts'aon mfib boo. 

IS IB BB Y^^ bwau kd will. 

ff 3 # S ChAng k'ew kg^n awiin king. 

-^ IF jg TB'elb ko6 Bwftn king. 
R RE Mib k^. 
It) M A N&n hod tselh. 






JK W SI 4ii Kf Pin chow yu t'elb po5. 
^ g| ^ Kiu I6w razft. 

flK i^ lli fi K Telh wei aban ta'uug t'an, 
J[| # Nftiig aboo. 

9 H Taan aboo. 

» « B S* King obib t'od Bbe. 

IK 88 (ff S C;han ynen taiog yil 

ft « tt K Talh pe yd t'an. 

Ha^-T-Stib in&ogtaad. 

# tt -f* Sbin miing taz^. 

R ft IK Lin ked taeib. 

H 4^ 9^ L&n tlug k*a6u. 

G9 ^ iK SSt Un tintf a&h k'A6a. 

? t1 M JR ^^blb k*lb po6 aea. 

iLlS !^ A^ fRMSk Ke mg ee she shay 
tBung pa t'od I fib. 

a » a il B IS WJia lew k'e peen k'^w 
hw&. 

[^ fl( S fit ^lie ohnen cbo<$ boo. 

fit f^ ISC M Ten ab^ kea heiin. 

2l ^ ftS^ ft Keaug nAn yd caa^, 

^ H iK 9 Wo6 kw« ko6 Bse. 

tt ^ la ^ Ko6 kang ft Ifih. 

ia :^ i^P Pih yd kin. 

M IP 1^ Si T'ung aeaou abe taelb, 

^ in Bbih ho6 r.f>z6, 

ID ^ n a H6 ablh bo6 tazft. 

IE ^» SI fl^a ^h6 ^^«)b. 

•H^fiJcT M vSbe 6 cl.d udu. 

Xf S H fS r/e aiioQ taelb cbneo. 

tC fS K A ^ KeRiig hwne 6 jih lfth« 

IS 7C m #1 KMng yn6n tdng klu. 

ft LIJ }S @ f'lb aban ta^w king. 

dj ^ IF IS Sban kea aiu b wi, 

a IE Kwei tuug. 

S A Mlbab^. 

S 9k Hwd keiid. 

S ^ 11 w& taeaeu. 

■^ 3!K 8 Kin ahwdy king. 

tSEfaJ^m T86 cbe yd yftn. 

A @ H ^ jf^ M K^w king Ban ohoen 

yen kib le. 
7t JH "f* YuAn obin tazd. 
O 21% 1^ H ^^" 7"^^' k'enn aboo. 
W H^ ftft S Cb'aou jky \tj yaou. 
3(1 J||[ Pelti hen 5. 
jflt tf Ift Seaou yaon tselb. 
W IF. IK pih cbicg taelh. 
3S -f iff 91 Cbaug tezd y&y tazft. 
A K 13 ^biug keu iBzft. 
IK IE l-ae k6. 
fB A TaSen hen. 
1 IK it Site fan. 
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35 * » llj f* T'een sliwAy pinflr Itili. 
9r ffi If ^ its S'*' <^'^"K 8^>"<^ k^^ raew. 
il3 IF Ifli i£ TYuig Be«%oii t'uo 0I16. 

S ffl 7* ^iiiiiRT yu tBz^. 

■fi: » Sh^ wei. 

fi Sic ♦ JIf Hwang sting shoo Ifth. 

!Sffi$^Sttl08iiS Seaen ho f aog sb^ 

kaou 16 t'oo king. 
tiWWitf- VV06 Itn k'6w Bz6. 
a IS ^ IS {I $1 TseaQ t'ttng s^n hd&u 

ohneii tv,kn. 
^ ft £ X ^ ^V'oo ta6 sli^ tswan wo6. 
tt ^» ft ^ I^ing ws^^ ta6 t&. 
"M ® IE Si ^A'» chwnng k^ fan. 
2i tt 5 * "^oo ohMn le&ng fang. 
m^ K^m P06 yn jtn wtih k6. 
Sr !W * ^ E chow kea Bhing. 
$^ 4& (ft Woo ch'aftu liih. 
ffl St SJS ^v Ta'ing po t8& oh6. 
91 tt 91 'TS^ Ta'ing po p^6 ch6. 
93 tt §K "I Slifih n&Q seu led. 
81 lli ^ Taeen ahau tselh. 
ffi % JS i' % ^ E^^ ^^° s>^^ tseil). 

Sc ?fi ^ ^ i?^ H W" yi^" y'^^K ^"^^ v'^^ 

ohfng. 
^ >G g fS She k^ kVang mfew. 
Ki»a#ll«M Se fang tselh k'e k'6w 

Bijili w&n. 
llj J§ Hf • Shan f&ng aCly pelh. 
4!0^MMit U VViiU gan leih sw&n shoo 

u»ii.h. 
X ill fS S 1% Hw&ng Bhan ling yaou 

1H:ftSiK#S£lf Sh6 shea t'dng tsang 

shoo in till Itth, 
!M m % ft J9S $ Ts Ih yu6u ha^ king se 

fsaou. 
a 7fi » ffi L 6po6 peHh kd. 
£ ft jb bG X 01 ^ Vyo6 tae 8h6 k^ tswan 

W06 pn6, 

ill DP g a: ain Shan tsing ken hwd liin. 

^ ^ 1^ tw '^'^"K hewng she lun. 

ai^ ^ 8E S Heafiu king ch'ing cho6. 

^ @ tn ^ fif il Hea<5a king oh'ing bU 

ke»^ r.s«Ih. 
S * « S Yili kc»5 ydn tVan. 
iBL ^ ^ f6 lis ^ Hoo sh^ swdn Bhtih se 

ts'iibu. 
3E IS. nS Wt>6 tsiing oh^. 
■S ^ IE S a a K06 kin kfe yaou yTh 

peen. 
* f? j?f Pih hing jlh poo. 
^•ff I^E V^ Yuehingkeszd. 



a » ± a if Ji IE Teen k'in foo sse hwin 

l^kd. 
A IS 31 Ts'ing sun tseYh. 
— B Z. + ■ ^ ai Ylh pXh ftrh shih t'od 

she tselh. 

!B 3r ft * :^ 3C SI Ch'ing so n&n sSen B&ng 

w&n tseih. 
S M fl Ke^u kea4 Ifth. 
« «f a Hft'^ tsing liih. 
Ifi Sf W Sft Suug ohwang plh shwd. 
:fl: Iff i( IE PI*' been pefh k6. 
M6 » ^ e Tsang ha^ she hw&. 
^ ii ffi ^ K V^Too Id p'oo she hw&. 
M^9lSk Hw6 Diw6n tselh. 
M a ^«J £ft Ttih yHh pdS Ifth. 
"fi '^ fir # # K06 kin wel shoo k'a6a. 
M7hmVk&i i^biug shwCty ydn fan Ifih. 
n ^ §ft Lan p6 Itih. 
&9&i Ts'an Iwan liih. 
^ % ft fi^ ^ Kwei hnh ya h&ng did. 
*ff aPifehingrJlhliih. 
Ik 911^ N Fi^DRT QDg: kea hefin. 
iK 51 ^ « S K Sho6 oliae laoa ked ts'ang 

fan. 
fS ilS J8 S Chan ynen 6 ka6a. 
m ^ aiO iS IS Cha6u tae ohd 6 ka6a. 
P K iK Ut Lwan king tsi ynug. 
» « ai Y&ng ob'un teelh. 
^ Isf 13 Ts'rou ohwang tsze, 
^eUSin^fH Ch'ny keen l&h wad tselh. 
*ItK»^ii»g«niinHih. 
9e 1* on H T'den fd been tselh. 
5t: ffi ^ A ^ 33 Sting k'dw kang jtn she 

tszd. 
VStSVf&i Cbiili po^ tseang liih. 
It % tS Sc Shoo beo tsed yaoa. 
R @ ^ % IS L^ ohae shd ^rli peen. 
9 \h9k T«o shau tselh. 
la tfr » Ta5ii ming liih. 
ffi ^ X n K'eilli wei k'dw w&n. 
i^ jg Tszd t*uug. 
2 m t» m T'6>v leen se t8'n6a. 
i( M fSf ff ^ »iih t'elh ke swan fH. 
TU'M i^ Ting kefi sw&n fa. 
l&l^M^m^ Ts'eih ko5 sw4n king se 

ts'abn, 
® ft S 3f Yiin Ifn shlh po5. 
9 9^&i Miing leang lah. 
(P * 1: EJ a Tsing ch'un t'Ang she 

tselh. 
MLIK i\}M ik flung hwny shan f&ng tselh. 
^ ^h W(>o k'e tselh. 
S !$ 9f IS £1^ K'w^u he5 cbae te& 15b. 
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IX. 31c $ %l 3 ^^^^ ^^ ^*'^ ^^ 

This is a collection of works published by the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries in the 17th century. It is divided into two sections ; the first religious 
and miscellaneous, the second scientific. 



a SL Ji Se h6($ fdn. 

i« A -h ff Ee jib sMh pgen. 

3K ^ 36 Eeaoa y^w Ido. 

Zl + 5 B ^rh shih wo5 yAn. 

31^ ^ K tt T'ten cho6 8hib 6. 

^ S^ it M P^Q he5 4 I'iib. 

4j JE Ts'elh kth. 

SB 3 S ^ L^"s y^^ 1^ <^B<^- 

W JK^ ^ IB Chib faog wa6 kd. 
9^ S 3Jt j£ T'a^ Be sbwiiy f&. 



3^ 

II 
Bl 



«I 



S ffi X ■ IS Hw&n ka6 fang he^n t'od 

Bbw5. 
fif K 4c Ke bo ya^o piin. 
ff IK Pe&oa l'o5 Bbw5. 
ng Kl T'6en w&a Ie5. 
2]1 fl Kg^n ptDg 6. 
3fc it tS 1 '^t^g ^^^ Bw&n cb&« 
$ IJS It Yaen yilng kea6a 6* 
ft & It Tfl'Ih leaDg f & 6. 
)|ii[ It Eeii ko6 ^. 



X. 5tc W 3!£ ^ ^ s^^ff p^ ^^ «^ ^'****- 

This is a collection of the poetry of the Sung dynasty, compiled by "(f j|g 
1^ Tsaou T'ing-tung of the present dynasty. 



IK 8 ft Tung kw&n tselb. 

5 9 ft Tsan kean taelh. 

JR 3A: ^ ft Eing w&n she tseth. 
ft fli ft ^ft t'an tseih. 

6 -S ft Eung 8b6 tsetb. 
n ft 9 iffi I*o6 0b^ 6 ka5a. 
4K IS^ ft Cbaen kea tselh* 
tS 'S^ ft ^^'^ kuDg tselh, 
^ 8 ft ^o^ ^^^ ^Belb. 

IB » ft Po yang tselb. 

m 19 JS ± ft Lo tsiDg ken bz& teeth. 

Ift gl ft Eoo k'e taelh. 

Hf ill ft TBMog sban tselb, 

'tt 4&^ A ft £ 8aQ{? l^Q j^'^ ^<>®^^* 

II S ft L<3lng y^«» tsetb. 

X ft ft ^'^^ ^^ tBelh. 

fir A ft Cbilb yew tsetb. 

1^ 9 H /)% H T6 bwa kwan Bea5a tsdlb. 

|g it ^ Se t6o tsetb. 

^ gt ft ^^^^ ^'« tselb. 

t& S ft «a°g y''^ ts®^*^- 

Jt tic /h iffi Ya Itb 6ea6a ka6a. 

K IF ft '^soy ^^^1^ t^G^^* 

.%. SI ft Cb'QDg Biib tsetb. 
i|S M ft Hwa y&ng tselh. 
% gl ft T'eaoa k*e tsetb. 
49( till ft PiDg l«a teetb. 
• St ft Bene k'e tsetb. 

M iij JS iA ft ^°g "b^n y°^ y^ ^^ 

^ H Te md t«etb. 



IS 7|c ft Ming sbwily tseitb. 

ijfil g{ ^ ffi Tu k'e she ka6a. 

le tf ft L^ be6n tsetb. 

B fll ft Ewei yH tsetb. 

SKIi ft Mtb gaa tsetb. 

* S a « Ts'ew t*4ng h kaftu. 

^IBft Yu bo6 tsetb. 

<h Ui ft Sea6a uban tsetb • 

S Iff S 77 fi ^o^ ^^'^ ohaoa taou pSen. 

9 flr <h ffi 8eaS obwang Bea5a ka6a« 

HI IR ft Eeu ung Uetb. 

9S !RF <h ft Sni^ chae sea6o tsetb. 

n M ^ A ft Ltng ohow ta6a jta toeth. 

tt g i^ ffi Mei ab yin ka6a. 

)8 lii <h ft Cbaon sban 8ea6a tsetb, 

J^ 9 ffi Hw&Dg foo k*etib. 

Nfi S ^ >^ lift ^h^Q Bbtb t'ftng ytn ka6a. 

^ :K S Yilh cb'oo tsetb. 

fip $ ^ ft Ylky kdb sbe tsetb. 

d ? si A ft Ftli sbtb ta6a jtn tsetb. 

S ^ ft '^^^^g Ic^ei 8^0 tsetb. 

tl % ft H" ^^^ ^'^o^ ^^ y^i^* 

IS ft M SE flir 1*8'oy wd n&n obfog liih* 

ftMt&M Ts'ew kSang yen ts'aou, 

4ft B i^ fli Ewei tMng yin ka6a. 

^ 2W s lU v^ ^^^ ^^^^ t°7 ^^^^ y^^ 

mM W « Eeub tan sbe ka6a. 
W: ft ft ^ To6 ts'ing been sbe. 
35 J5 2i Ift Ynn ken ytb ka6a. 
llj JS ^ 'ffi Sban ken ts*nn ka5a. 
^ & ft Fang tseuen tBelh. 
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^ S ?$! fli Fang boA ts'iiu Ka5a, 

It *fc M ii^ Seag lin shan yd. 

« ¥ a 867 ping taeih. 

^ fiF <h H Yung oliea sea&u tse^h. 

K 9 |& fit Loo lieang shih ka6a. 

9 S ^ H SpuS pnng she ka6a. 

^ 9^ <h fli Tnng ohae 8ea6a fcselb. 

It IE 't' a OUtih ohwaug B6a6a taeth. 

)K fit Fe ka5u. 

Si%«lliBtt« Sbth gan tsang ohnS 76 

ka6a. 
S HI ^ a Yuu yin she taeth. 
4t SI ^ a G^'^^ ^'^ Bbe tseTh. 
I)|S S <h IK ^^^ hwae 8ea6a tBelCh. 
^ JH /j\ m Pnoa cbaS 8ea6a teetht 
W^^Uk Hwa kiih tseih. 
VifM.Sk ^^^ ^<^^ t8e!h. 
i9 it <h % ^(>^ o^^^ 8ea6n taeth. 
f^ ^ /J\ H Sene po Bea6a tseth, 
K & ^ H 7^n tMQen she toeih. 



iff S 4^ 91 Tsrog jtfa B6a6n tselh. 

4- H S S T6w yay oh© ka^a. 

« ■ »* IB 86y yin ytn ka6a. 

K SiF H: 4( H Sbth ohae ynng met tseOi. 

tt B 91 M^ Bh tselb. 

9 41 It fit SenS ke U'nng ka6Q« 

IS^ S <hlK Peib chae Bea5n taelh. 

nT 9F ^ ffi K6 ohae abe ka6B. 

fL 1^ He5 yfn. 

It 9f nt tt Chiib ao ytn ka6u. 

3ff is ^ S fi Yiky taen yew shing bwi* 

ffll 4t % £1 Pef wei ohae tseih. 

M )R ^ fit Se liSh aha ka5u. 

Jfg fy ^ Keiih tan abe. 

"£ V 11^ fit Ko5 mei yin ka6a* 

^ Jg »4 Yu6 t'nng yin. 

td 9H II Ta'ang obow tsetb. 

W % ^' 91 Lew t'ang wa^ taeth. 

?R 2t 91 Tsae cbe tBeHi. 



^^' S j^ H ft ^ ^^ <^^^ ^^'^'^• 
This vfBJB compiled last ceutary by ^ ij^ ]|K W06 S&ng-lau of Nan-wuy in 

Keang-soo. 



» « « » Ytb aS&ng e y«n. 

^ 16 She ma. 

* JMJt » Ch'un ts'ew hw6 peen. 
fl^ fli: H ft n 9 # Ch'an ta'ew aan eboen 
6 t'ung ka6a. 

SI 'gr # "I Ch^'^ 1^^^° ^*B^^ 1^- 

» |/t rtl * » R ^'^'an ta'ow t'd ming pSeu 6. 

:& 4K i^ ^ ff^ A Tao cbueu jtn ming peen L 

tf jJt ^ 3 Chung w&n hea6a king. 

^ @ '^1* {S Hea6a king waS ohuen. 

■t#WfilB5RaS^ Chin kaou bwang 

k'e fei tseih f& mth show. 
tR # ^ SB T'iih sboo b6 k6. 
IS i£ "£ M # Chudn ohoo ko5 6 k'a5a. 
'St fl # SI Kwan yiln k'a6a ^, 
0[ ^ 3 8iih fang y6n. 
11 :§ W H IE 8ah fang yftn po6 ohing. 
-b + Z 1^ * Ta'elb ahih <irh b6w k'a6u. 
tC % It K Kd^ng bdn ta'ang t'an. 
U PH Shwo k'ow. 
2K iS )i fli Ken tae 6 ka5a. 

W « ^ 3SC 91 K^ 6 fc'^ng '^^n tfle^fb. 
SE il?l IS S^>ng t'ea6u po5. 
K ft 1% 'I^'an mng Ifth. 
# 1^ ^ 3^ E9 a Cb'ao ts'ew king w&u sz^ 
oh(u3g» 



EEL S ft W06 been taan. 

IS « F06 be5. 

^ Wl 9i T'een wfia lg6. 

% ■ BB g. tft ^ ■ Ha& kw$ w&n kein mh 
ping t'o6. 

« n3L$M!M#H Pan t*een ken cb'aBg < 
ping t'o6. 

5 it ^ A ■ # Fan Bh&y tfl'a^ fang fc'od 

k'a6u. 
M ?? H BR »& Wei Be ke4Q w&n k^ 

6 M 3$ IE Kin ohoeu 86 k^ 
n H ii^ Ch'aou Been ob^. 
iH il^ ?* Ch6 ydw tazd. 

9 A9LV ^^ng oheQ ytb dbk, 

IE tt ^ W06 tsiing oh 6. 

?L ^ St % K'Hug Bh6 t'ao yudn. 

H # A S. T'tih shoo gow k^n. 

4IJI 9F Kt V He$ ftih ohae tB& oho6. 

Wl ^^ A £ H Y5 obang wo6 wdog tadTB, 

T ^ ^ S 91 1'ing bea6Q tazd abe taellk 

m % Ht TJr % Kwei t'&ng gae nad teeTh. 

n jtHlfe Kth ohiih tseih. 

IK ft % # Sg Ch'ing foo wSd ftboo shiHd 

# ft M "t Shun teen po6 wang. 

§£ 1§ HIE M Liln yii pe¥b kea^ 

SftS-tg^LiUiyatBeuekM. 
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£ 7 "^l* # tt MSng tse^ wa6 flboo olio5. 

»iaa«««P«wo6kiog^6po6A. 
IK ^ 9- S Peeu tBs6 fun teSen. 
Si S? ^» 111 Wo6 taanpr wa6 k6, 

ni^ A 4& dt le Shlng oh*aoa fang sli^ 
8hih h ki. 

9fl[Shah t'aoa wfth. 

M R ^ ^4 fl '^QQS ^^° fdngabow le p^Q* 

HI A 1^ Piug flhiili gow ch'noiL. 

Atk^ T*iib Bhd Idn 136. 

3R li R B y<i t'o6 ts&n. 
H @ Kwei king. 
-£ It $ # Ko6 swia k*6 k'a5ii. 
R ^9^ g P„^ M Leih hd$ e w&n po6. 

* « » A M » P'*" tsun yiy jln faSeu 

4K a n IE Pa5Q p'$ kton k6. 

# 1^ Al 3S M Oh'aa ts'ew ohoea 8hw5 \6. 
S iB )3 f: He&ug U pod waug. 

9 9F ift ^ Lod tseshlih lib. 

IK It Ml tt 'i^'^'s 8^*^ i^Q ^^^■^^ 

Ut 4K BE 'i'eeii tsae ki. 

ffi ft IK Iff 9 « Mf Sh^g616 8ze hiDg ofa'ing 
liih. 

M» ■ It tt ■ ^<^ 1^^'^ 0^^*^ ^'^^^ ^^^' 
#1 tfi ^ ft H IS 7i>> oi^^l^ "^« ^^^« 
% M IS Hii^ chadu sbw5. 

H fi 9t ffi ^'^^ jueii BOO kada. 

01 4^ tS ft it Mtu cbang ba^ ts'o boo* 

ff |j{ •=f Sbiu mdng tBZ^. 

K /ft ^ M Kwing ohing tsz^ kea^, 

Zl ff M M tt U^'^ ^ °>^"S P^<^ cbo6. 

K ft S P^ Leib b6o c& w&D. 

H J^ 2$ d S<>o Bh^ yen &, 

8t 91 HI 9^ '^''<*^ ""^ 8^7 p®^^- 

A ^ ^ ^ tt ^"ug yue t'&ug t8& 8btb. 

ft H iS^ :4 He5 !»o5 yd .eib. 

M )n ^ 1^ WaDg chuen sbe cb'aou. 

* SB BE tt » ffi « fli Pi^^ >*eaou p»ei wei 

tauii ^^e lipaiig 6- 

# IS P IB Hwan I^ pSen obf ng. 

:^ -'h ^ li <3i^ '^^ 8e»6u tsung t'ung yih. 

B9 ft X fS Sz6 aboo 80 kea^. 

ttl TC SI "S K6 yuSii yBou leo, 

K TC S 1*119 K^ yu^u yaou \e6 po5. 

ill % @ ^ It Sban iia^ king po6 cbo6. 

M M II 9S Had oba6u tseXb ehwo. 

tt n 9f 3 Ts'uug heiin cbae yil. 
fi X ift W nSu sdu 85 y&u. 
4> £ 31 ^bung si tig peaoa. 
tIc M 9 Itfub meen po5. 



ST 8f iff HI E cbae y4y abing. 

MM&k Tang yu6u lilb. 

3ft: Sk W&n Ifih. 

09 A ft 4E K*6 tiing mw&n pelb. 

S ft ^ » MYh yn taS^Q po. 

A il ? 4IK Hod 16 tazii pnib fan. 

A A {If ^ S;^ yen Bin Ifth. 

« * IE W Yung t'ing k6 w&n. 

X n A H He4 iiiiy Bbd tseth. 

g 1^ (2 if S X Ylb wel keen kw&n U'S t*ad. 

^ H g jg[ IJH Ytb wei 8b6 Juy mow. 

» ft iK - Hiing fan t'liog ytb. 

SS ft S8F S i2 s^*^^ ^^^ ^^^® ^*"S 8bw^. 

» SK «f *»« P^° ^^'^tS kSa tsing U 
16 6. 

tic » io6 lln po6. 

IS ^ % % YCku kSen te totb ob6. 
]^ g Cb^ yfeu. 
» K « IB «ew t'etb yd pdeo. 

* 7t » T'"^ y«*« ^®«^* 

tt dl W Tseen bea kead. 

K ^ ^ So6 16 taz6. 

a <f g fB nb k'A king keaft. 

TC ^ @ Yueii neil king. 

W 95 » K'&ng ke lab. 

IR 4L Ml t^ Tung kaou feBllxsb'aoa. 

3St tt liiP % Cb'a ya k'lh bw&. 

"£ ^4^ K Ik Kod kin f ung yado. 

■^ -^ JS Ko6 kin y6n. 

V^UH^M 3bing t'ea(Sa p<>6 shth h. 

l£ ^ + ^ li; K ^o^ Bbe Bblb k6w show 

kea6. 
^ H 9 K ■ ^b wei ke Ian t'od. 
^ IS ^^^e 8b w6, 
KgSbetJ. 

;£ R * * T86 she mang k'Aw. 
S S IF. @ KVang mew obiitg stih. 
fi ffi A 9!l IB ilS Hwfing ob'ivoa wo6 kang 

kh abing. 
llj % @ IQ It ^ban ba6 king t'o6 (Ban. 
^ ^ gg ^ 3 mi Hting wo6 az6 ne^n t&ng 

k»o liib. 

jiifc ♦ *6 >K Si«&y 8z6 oU m«. 

'tt i£ Song ko6 sli&hi 

9^ K ft il9 ^^° ^*^& ^'°g cbaea atiiht 

^ IS King t'een kae. 

9 "£ M V: ^6 16 ko5 king ko. 
IS tt 3 3tr Soo cb'in ledng fang. 
— $ 3|( S i^ ^ ft Ytb tB'ai>u ttng mikh k'o 

tBeu^n bIioo. 
S fill tt @f Tiin 86en san lilb. 
Wi9Lm m Y6u wel LsS kd. 
»P iS J3 iC £ft K'ovv been p'ing sUh l&h. 
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3K fr ill It Keaoa hing t'eYb ka5a. 

Jl m « * Chfng jay ka6a \e6. 

PP a * S is P«^ king 16 w 8he hwd. 

IE a 'C» ft Ching yth 8iD fa. 

ft K B9 .^^ keikoa wftu. 

S5 it m Ha B5 Keaou sh&y U he& wJUi. 

<h H 4^ f>^ Sea6a kw5 ciruu ts'ew. 

<h ^ S SeH6a Clrb jH. 

Sf <h % S ^^h 8ea5a i^rh jii. 

It 41 # Po6 hwaug k'a6u. 

« * ff 5 Teen n^n Bin yii. 

t£ £ll flS RtC Sang keang ken k6. 

as 18 SS Iff Sang nftn y6 fo6. 

18 M % Tuen king shwS. 

iR ¥8 ft S ^-k Teen n&n yih k'6w liih. 

tBSl«t«1tlltt^ Kd t'iug saug gan 

oh fib lod obd m5. 
« R T8& ydug. 
^ ill ^ HI YuS Shan she tselh. 
^ ill ^ fS 7ue Ban she hw&. 
SS ill $ ^ 1^ ^ 1^ L3ea shan t8'a6a t'Ang 

she ho ob'aon, 
E9 It IF ^ j^ ^z6 hway he6n she oh'aon. 

V:^9t9AfSi^K S- T<'^ slie shwang 

Bhing I'eg yiin po5 kwo 16o. 
The following form a supplementary portion^ 

added hy&i^% Tnetn He-fod of Kin- 

shan district in Keang -soo^ in the prenent 

century. 

ffi # S tS # M 8hang shoo ts'fi chaen 
k*a6a ^ o6. 

JK IS ^ eS T6 h&i t& wSn. 

:£ f^ 99 Tb5 fibe Bhih* 

S8 Hi ^ YS heen k'a6a. 

H ft M {Tr bB King 6 Che Bin kS. 

% S fi IS ± # Hdn Be king p6 sz^ k'a6u. 

SE m Ift Ching nan Iflh. 









Hi 



7t 



3£ 



+ 



Ok Pada ynS Ifih. 
^ ^ E6aog peaon oh6. 
S if fik ^^an tBo6 sin Itib. 

iS IC "I ^ fft m Hd yu^n kd 1^5 cVing 
Sew ka5u. 

tt^hfift Nfiny5sea6ulfih. 

Ill it £ IB T'a6 shan ta5a 1^ k6. 

ft SP 3& ^^o kod sill fang. 

B M H Fung yudn ob'^n yew. 

^ 9^ K Hoo Bb^ k'6 p6. 

B IS K'ea e sbwS. 

IK gi H Kaoa tnng k'e tselh. 

&^^ Seuhn oho6 kwei Id. 

fL JlBl^ fir Sea^n heS kdw bd. 

% ^ IS T'ing ohae she hw&. 

^ BS # Kwa pan t'od k'a6a. 

SI ^ ilS Ifi ft Ka6u k'e she king po6 oho<5. 

^ # K Shin e k'ada wo5. 

3E IE ^ # Cb'an wAng ching yu6 k'ada. 

1^ M a Wei 8h6 po5 ching. 

W Jt i^. fiS H6 chow king ohang Ifth. 

± 'Oi /f^ &l Keang sb^ng koo ohnng lilh, 

^'S M&i ^^^^ ho6 kung 6 lilh. 

ffl M • T^o6 ndn afiy peth. 

fsj a? 1^ Tbo6 t*ung ch6 lecJ. 

W—^ Ohnng k»eu y!h cho. 

W ^ Tfiggn p6 k'aiu. 

I|C ^ n Shang hAu Wn yth. 

^ iH S Shoo f» ya yfin. 

•?• tS 3C HE R 3: Kang tszd seaoa he6 k6 
kea(5u wan. 

m Pe6n y6n. 

B m a Taking y6n ts'ung liih. 

ft Sr H Wo6 ta^ kung tozA. 

BH ^ Si Slith kwS kung tszg. 

55c A lit ife Ts'iug gan pS yftng tseXh. 

gf Tsza ob6. 



XII. ^ ^ ae ^a<^. 

This was compiled and published by g^ 05 ff Ts€en He-tso6 of Kin-shanj 
in the Tauu-kwang period. 

H S lii ^H (A 9 ■ 7a kung shan choen t'6 

Id I'oo 
^ gg She ahwS. 

^V^I^Sk^^J^ Cb'an tB'ew hod Bh6 

obaen peen e- 
jg ^ gf Miliig tszd kead. 
9^ 7( (% Filing t'een Ifih. 
tk SK IE B8 7eu keaou k^ wan. 
a tf KeuS koo. 



n n <h gS Ni\y kS 8ea5a sbth. 


S S 5g^ Shlh king k'a6u. 


^ ^ ift /K T'een pod chin ynSn. 


K ^ :S la C/hin tblb ch'aug yil. 


g n Yth 16. 


;^ « iM i Ltih e kang mtib. 


^11 S © ift HE Lee hwang k'in ching kA. 


IS 1^ ^ «6 a Seang ydug show ch'ing liih. 


M S ^ tf Leaug yuen tBOW 4. 
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fft ft lEt IK Teaoa tsow boo ka6a. 
l8fiR^ttl9SC«lll Shabuheohow h66n 

Bhih Ma ^ t'od. 
««fBfo6. 

flll8f9Sr9^^1^ shth knng ts&Dg oho6. 
# f^ IS Ch'an ts'ew 8hw5. 
Kb S 3B K Ldn yii e yoen. 
aiB lE Yiin po6 ohing. 
$ <9L 91 ft Yin he5 pden w«. 
:* « « 8G T& n«« tsa k6. 
M j¥ n K J( til ^ 7&°g cha6a knng teen 

mh. 

4> M S £ IPI % # GhuDg ae king Biog 

t'uDg 4 k*a6a. 
IK ■ ff ^ TuDg yaen tB'nng shwtt. 
99 ffi tfl V Leih cha6u shtog 8z6« 
Igp 12 She 8hw5. 
S 19 Sih po5. 

n K 5t: SE T'fih Bhw6 w&D k^. 
tt tt fi>I H # Kwaa lao bd yu6D k'aoa. 
S A li IE Led 8h6 t8& k^. 
Mt 9^ Bl 4^ Sow hwa atj pethf 
»:*ilYiht6e. 

'^ W ^ 9 '^ ^ Sh4Dg shoo t'6 16 kin sblb. 
^ 2i& T8z6 koo. 
4^ K it A KYh ch'o6 yth f(hd. 
VlKtt?l»^!B» £^iCha6a 75 ta'&n ydo 

foo teeu peeu t^ ch'aoa. 
ffi S IE 4 Ohiib Bih k^ le5. 
A JSD^ Sh6 k6w 
^ff Ht Rb6wp^l&li. 

:£ {( tt IRlfi IE T86 ohuen too kea^ po6 
ching. 

K 13 1^ it Ltiu yii Bhth 6. 
# 3E 10; tQ T4 ^£ng 8h6 kd^ 
A4fit»EythliSh. 

tt. llJ S ^ P«og shaD yil mh. 

fi tf ± ii Id Ho p5 8z6 p6 Itio. 

tt <h t9 Bhih Beada peen, 

X # 1% IS Tsze we! t8& shw5. 

^ 91 tt ^ W'Sd Bea^ii kow yio. 

Bl ift 2t 8E T'lih 8hw5 w5n k6. 

'^ S ]% 1^20 nijt fH. 

)0i[ ti^ ^ K6w ming shoo. 

K tfr -7- T&ug Be!h tBzd. 

Iflf -^ Sliang tsz^t 

M ft j£ S '^'»'^^ le^Qg ^ ^' 
MMU^ TB'ih leaog 6 VHug, 
^ ^ K Eeti ko5 ^. 

^ ta W 16 V H L^ seang kwo Idu sz^ tflelh. 
M ^ "f" M T'slug tsae tsz^ cbuea. 
ft Hm «E Wod Bhiog iB'eg pelh. 
116 he&. 



* »; # Jf a Oh'uD tfl'ow jth Bhtli cMh e. 
ft M it 4^ <)^o^ ii^n ^ Bz^. 
HefSOfShiDgyaoQ Ifih. 

S !9 Shiih peth. 

S * ■& at # N&n sting ko5 tseth k'a6a. 

*1^5^a:W!Sa Hwae n&Q t'Sen w Sn 
bedn po6 oh6o. 

M 7 M SK Koo ptth koo mh. 

K IB Pelh k<$. 

A IS ai ^ K^w king wo6 tBz^ 

1A SI ft M Nab k'e tsow ^. 

ft JRlB: ^ Se&ug ta^ 8h6w mo. 

jF * S ft IE Yu kniig tih ohing k^. 

^ <R ^ B SB -San yu t'dng Jth k6. 

ff % ii^ Po wiib oh6. 

KS /RP IS J£ Y5 fo6 ob^ m6. 

^ Ji iK 'I'fl'nii 8h6 imi. 

* E ii W a Sin Bze k*eth k'e liih. 
IS fS iBt Min poo 800. 

^Mnmm\hs.=f'^fimak mng had 

taSaug keun koo Bban pel fcszd kuna 
tfleth mh. 

MVkntSk Mih kend k'an wo6. 
tHi^nm TMn yin tflil liih. 
I* f5f S ^ Jl Yin foo kiiiff k'a5a 6, 
Ift M^ K if ^ew 8z6 ke6n h&ng. 

^ It S 4S fl(l9 i^ H&n shoo 86 yTh chaen 
po5 cho6. 

*H!& B S Kw&n yu t'od 8hw5, 

* S 3C ^ IE Kin sblfh wJtn tBZ^ k^. 
^iK^Vim Ming 6 tae fang mh. 
am jg| # Y6n ts'in k'a6a. 

H ?• *E ♦ * ^ San fan kh bz& pda mH, 
^fii^^tk S6en p6 obd obe. 

fi * R A ffi jK 3E Ch'dng oh'un chin jfo 

Be yew k6. 
77fi|£ftTaoiikg6nmh. 
fi ■? flf ofi Hwan tBzd sin Idn. 
^ * ^ J* *E Hiing wod Bhing ohing k&. 
*£ $fi ^ bh6w fo6 cbuen. 
^ 51 -^ K'ung tB'ung tszd. 

fH i^ ft ^ % ^ a tt Ndn hwa obin king 

oU'aug keti yin 6. 
S^ ^J -t Sd Chwiing leth sbKh Kin. 
jg :Jr ft Kaon Bz6 obnen. 
iS si 3 Ha^ ta6u kin^;. 
jgH K jd a IE Sze ling Ma Id k6. 
» *|C E lln. 
!E ^ » IE Yiih t'&ng wei k^. 

S i$ iii E3 ^'iiiQ iB^i' ^^ ^^°- 

III :fc 1% N&n kwaug liih. 
7jt W S ShwAy lung king. 
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<h llj Z IS Sea5u shan hwa po^ 

£ S Ming ^. 

£ ? ^ ft ift S M&ng tazd toz^ 6 soo obing. 

C "F* 9 |i^ ^^i> fc8>^ ch'au ts'ew • 

^{EM 4 Qie TsuDg ohiDg meen teen j{h k^. 

S H 'f' 3i # ^^^ s^i^ ^h^h ^o^ Icea. 
"iS K IK S Chaen shin p6 yaou. 
n K ft IB "^^^7 peih mwan k6. 

^llj id ^^^'^ ^^'i ohuen. 

^ K'eiib lefih. 
:^ )S ^ SB ft T4 t'&Dg keaou szd liih. 
flt f^ IE l4fr Lung Blia kd le5 . 
S ^' ^ tt Sih wa6 ts& sliYh. 
^MIESten^^ff »l>a6a kwang ohf ng 
fow sliQh nuj wa^ peen. 



Hi 

IK 



ft 
iff 

n 



K TTrh ja taaa. 
tS iB ft Shao faa^ king tBan. 
IK ^ # IE AfaoQ cb'iug she k'aba cMng. 
% ftlfi Kih gaii tsow ka5a. 
H « «C Tdj 8o6 t'&n ya*n. 
^ BB ^ IB Paog «l>^ vrftu kSen k^. 

a ft a ^ K S Ma; Ta6a ftXh chinkii« 
Kin piug yaoQ 6 abilh. 

Id # IS ^^Q J^ k'a^a yueii. 

9 jg S King bed ohe y6a. 

9^ ^^ h&^^ obe y^Q. 

IjE 4i i£ Lay gan t8& sbilb. 

S H tB ff T»5u ttb obin kiqg ehnen. 

B Jg H T*aou yin kea tseith. 

llj BB K S &^^^ sliMi ktf ying ka^. 



XIII. 'iSP dl B9 S 9 Shdw shan ko ts'ung shoo. 
This was compiled and published ^y ^^Jf^ Ts^n He-tso6 of Kin-shan 
in 1844, but the blocks were burnt during the insurrectionary troables at 
Sungk^ang. 



i 



eg 
m 






SYih 8b w5. 

ft KD R Yth fSang kow kea^. 

■ n j!^ Tlh t'od ming peen. 

It IS tt ^1^ ^°"f? Bbw5 twan. 

^ ^ I& IS Sail kSa she shtli «. 

IS S It Ml( S Cbow Id e ^ ken yaon. 

fS 19 ^ E Id Bhih kUDg. 

j0 )|!1S1 M £ id sbtli 16. 

Ki M 41 V S Ld k6 he6n 6 fcstb y^n. 

1^ IE B ^ii'an ta'ew cbiog ohd. 

{0 Kl i^ Tsd chuen po6 cbo6. 

d f( Ku6 wd shoo. 

£ j^ Tsan m&ng pSen. 

# H Ml X 3 '"^'^ **^<><> iBgen ^ tswan yaoa. 
S $r ^ Leiib \e\X sin Ilia, 
fl^ !|^ H King obaen shth tsad. 
IR # T*ang yiiu k'a6a. 
0[ ^ Ifl Ko6 yiln peuoa obiin, 

H ^ ^ 31 ^^^^ ^^^ 0^6 P^" ^o6. 

9 H M ilC S Stlog ke san cbadu cbing 

yaon. 
(E Shiih keen. 

fthM^ Ch'an ts'ew pei^ tedn. 
i$ S 9" Heen cban d sae. 
^ ^ f&fit Ta kin tea6a f& lilb. 
^ til P!ng Sling lilh. 
TCSE li 1% Obd yndn obing meen liib. 
II tt flSr ^'haou poo tsang liib. 
□ =IP fi ff ^iog kow k'e k'^w cbaea. 
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J£> ft Gbaou obnng liih. 

H i^ Kdw kwd ohd. 

jt l4fr Yad slid led. 

9K iiS Wo6 k'eau obd. 

iS Si ■ Liug bad yu i'o6. 

^7h^1t ^Vod Chung sbwilly Id aho5. 

9! '^ LU 7h f4 M K Bi^ mlug t'6 BhAB 

shwCiy Id pd l&u. 
IS )£ di Hd fang t'ang d. 
til IB Leu shan kd. 
ill IB *& Lea shan kd Idd. 
a ^1 R ^^ P^l' tadn k'au wod eh6. 
ffl M '^ IB Hd so fang kod kd. 
ff S tt IB '1*& t'fiug se ylh kd. 
:)$ ^^ IB OiYb fang wad kd. 
Bl # Ts'elb kwd k'adn. 
f( S TC ^ Leib rad kfidn yndn k'ada: 
^ X K Uwaug obing ts'ang shoo, 
fd^ Kt Lelh tad ping cbd. 
^ Gh'ow sbd. 

IK ^t {R Sba6a d wad obnen. 
]S|g Pedii bwdpden. 
d 1% iiS 'r*a6 ptb yin king. 
^ a Shdw cb'iug mb. 
^ ft IE I edn ping sbltb kd. 
St A E Cbd yd kwei kden. 
ig Mih king. 

@ H & Nan king tseih cho6. 
ft Ift S a Sin d se&ng U yaoa. 
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2|1 g| JK E%^a plog t shwS. 

H ji B ■ IS B*'<^° 1"^ <>'°0K bMn t'o6 

sbwS. 
tF K M ^oen yftng kea<Sa & 
IC jff & Hea6a gan siu fX, 

tf tiSt Woi ling htDg l'o6 keai, 

4l8o6hes. 

# j£ Rl Tny pod n kra6' 

A 'I' 1^ H I^ ''B" ohoDg ming shoo. 
«^= 1ir«r*Ka L« lAh tnt Ban 
ming seaou sSih fo<S cbo6. 

# Bl K T'een po6 ohin ynftn. 
II M> e "^'^^ ^'"'i^S Bhta kden. 
K tK KSS ko6 mh. 

Mf Ml tt Yd fo6 t8& \th. 

m Ke kiDg. 

S ■ SS K'd k'6 t'od 8hw«. 

3 ■ 3K Ghoo k'6 t'od Bhw5. 

^ Yiih taz^ 

^ ^ Yih w&D tsa^ 

^ Shin taz^, 

ft fll ?* Knng tun \iiug tez^ 

!|^ IS Jin wiih oh6, 

y ^ 7C K'in 8s6 hwtiy ynftn, 

K M jR tt BE Taing k'ang fiteng sod t8& 

k6. 
ft X ft Mr N&ng kad obae mwin li&h. 
R| Wei ld5. 

U iA 11 '^'^^ <^^^^ fc'ang pj^en. 
Ml B 4^ Hang ohaen jiL aeo^a. 



S Q Iff S 0^ Ga^ jlh cbfte ta'trog oh'aoa. 
B IS 9F flE BE ^'^b Buu ohae peth k^. 
41 9 4^ BE Tseaon hftaDg aea^a k4. 
Q n fil Jth wSn Itih. 
X S X IS Tiih t'&ng kSa hw&. 

"£ "n* tt R # iff R Ko^ kin aing^ Bh6 aho» 

p6ea obfofl:. 
n S ^ (t ^2°R bw&Dg t8& ]&h. 
::^ ff Al 4K "^'^ ^'^°? ohuen taae. 

M^V^^^"^^ B^^ ^'^'^ 1^^ 

IK Iff BE y Tang obae k6 az4. 

K -fi S& i^^h 8b6 sbwd. 

S S JIF A Yiih bo6 j&y ab^. 

Bf S » T'&ng ya lin. 

tV M IT it Pi°g ohow k'o fan. 

iS X ft flfc Kaon obae mw&n Iftb, 

91 R W # Gbang ab6 k'o aboe. 

# £ ^ IK Poo 1^ kih fan. 
:% MIC BB Tung n&n k^ w&n. 
fi nii BE Sbtib yuen tB& k^*. 
31 ft R iH H&Q wo6 uiiy obnen. 

• « a S « Hwa yfin king yin 4. 
3fc ^ wan esze. 
2lti6iRa3^«!er Wftnch^chin kiDg 

ydn wa6 king oh^. 
ft la K # A '^B*an fang k'^ k'a6a 4. 
"£ 3C ?B Ko6 wftu yu6n. 
II tt ^ IS Kw&n Itn ahe bw&. 
Iji W <ft Ya aae Iftb. 
■ Tazd ya^B. 
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IK H Ch'a king. 14^ ir, ▼. 

^ ^ Ch'a tsdeii. 149. 

15 it M Ch*a tClng po^. 149. 

K JS Ghae kiii^. 205« 

^ii^MfH Chang k»ew ke6n sw4n king. 

115. t»". 

H 4^ ill 4^ 4^ Chaog 8ea6a shan seai6a ling« 

253. 
fi ■ £ Chiang kw6 }Mn ch6. 49. 
']t^M Ch'&og gan ch6. 55. 
ft Sc ll ^ Ch'6ng gan t'o6 oh«. 55. 
&& \hSk Ch'fing pth shan Itth. 6^ 
&&fi Ch'dng tw&Q king. 156. 
83 ft S H Chaoa ta^ ts'nog ehoe. 171. 
IR H ill iS Cbaon pnbu shan ch6. SQ, 
ti^9MVfSek Chaoa tsnng oh^ then 

sseyiimh. 214. 
M H^ <£ Ch'aon s^eo oh6* 59. Xt. 

9^ UK, 9 Ch'aon 8«en k^ b«6. SSf. 
Wtklt 9 Oh'aon s«6n sh^ 165. 42, 
R SEP m S (^h*aon ykj \^j jaon. 161. i, Tiii. 
(9 ff lit ft Ch'aon yiiy ts'«en tsad. 189. 
in ffi9 H 41 Che h5 i'o6 165. 54. 
id M ft S H Ciie hd t86w tseYh shoo. 54, 
ft II 9? :# Che ko^' 8fn fang. 105. zi. 

£ It A B Che sh6 kwei kddii, 87. 
i& IE & ft tf ifi Ch^ ohf ng kin ling sin oh6. 

46. 
£ 21) 7- Ch6 ydw tszd. 220« z. 

S 7C S Tic IS Gh^ yQ6n k6a h^^ oh6. 47. 
SI fB tt ^ Cb6 k'eiih che yi^. 254. 
9i&&0U soo p'ln. 154, 
ft 99 )!- £ Chd mlDg sw&n f&, 128'. 
tt J3 flft Ch^ yul Itth. 8^11. 



9D S Ch6 y6n. 89. zl 

W ll Jl iSt Ch)S kfiang t'nng oh«. 45. 

W « « JK K 4^ ■ SS ChS 8&ng mlDgsfifag 

klug ttiig t'o^ shw5. 62. 
9f iX A tt ChS y5 kVet U4n. 93. 
i& ^ ffip ife Ch'6 ohow fo6 oh^. 47. 
Hb fl^ Ch'6 mh. 85. 

f& 4: iK R Ch'6 pHh g«Fw fan. 169. tl. 

flt urn IS a^ Oh'S wo^ shen ate jt liUu 

214. 
Mrn D Chen 1^ k'dw t5. ^77. 
ff A Ml nB Chen plih tsU k6. 169. 
n M iS Ch^Q kw5 tslth, 32. 
n H iS K i^ Ch6n kw5 ts'th kea6a oh'o6. d2. 

5 flr ff flif HI a Ohih Ghae shoo llih keaft 

te. 74. i. 

it tt 4: # M Jfi ChXh 1« t'a5 ts'ang ohow 

ob6. 47. 
• :» ^ IE CMh fang w^a^ k^. 58. iz, zHi. 
Ml ^ % Ciith wtih h»o. 153. 
Ifrft M«««fi£ Chth sew laang oh« 

ha^ L'&ug t'QDg ch6. 69. 
U^ J£ Ch'Jh ya. 59. viii. 

jR ^ ^ Chin chow ch^. 51. 
11 a S ft Chin fiih chth oh^ 177. 
R fg^ Chin ka6a. 219. 
R IK At ± ffi Chin in f ang t'o6 k6. 58. it!. 
K Ji 3 S Chin ta6a t8a6 ohtng. 178. 

ttfH ^ Chin kdang fo6 cb6. 46. 

an (f S Ch'in yaen tslng ftk. 167. 

H Ch'ln shoo. 16, 19. 

mCh'tnk*. 91. 

6 It 9- St ChiDg Bh6 165 Bhw5. 179. 

J% fl All Ching jny ka6a 165. 236. ll^ 
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A IS lA S C/h(ng kw£Q cYifng yaon. 82. 
S ^ 3^ Ghfng Ddn Itih, 35. zi. 

Q^ {3 i|l M ChfoK obe chi!^n slitng. 100. 
R ffl Jl W Ching che wuy po6. 102. 
l^mmS Clilng h!ng Idy yaon. 98. 
Kk JRl Chf Dg tSea. 68. 

IE tS Jt jK iQP fW {B Ching tlh hwSng y4w 

kfiang nan ohaerii 204. 
IE 3^ ii Chfng t8z4 t'uDg. 10. 
A A S 91 Chiog jta yaoa tselb. 179. 
^ Ift tt 3ft CbiDg wel shlh Ida. 206. 
Jfi « ai ifi Hf S Cbing wel BbYh liin ntj 

obo6. 210. 

@ ^ A n :& 3ft Cb'iDg Bh^ 4 ke^a fang 
Mq. 105. 
K S 3^6 Ch'iDg 8h6 mlih yndn. 146. 
K 7C A 3R Choo ohin yn^n ga6a tseth* 
221. 

K S f^ ft Clboo cbin t86w 6. 84. 
K ^ Pp^ ^ Choo hway w&n i^ 180. 
SS2I H IS Choo k'^ t'od 8hw5. 145. xiii. 
Sc ^ IR i^ i£ Choo tsz^ t'iih Bhoo fS. 87. 

^ ^ S fi Choo tsz^ yii I6y. 86. 

± S f! * Cho6 king t'6 w6. 178. 

jai 9 ft K Chow hiog p^ l^Q. 68. 
JQ 'gr Chow kwan, 6. 
JQ ll* H Chow kwan Id. 5. 
jQ Ji Chow Id. 4. 

M^9^M& Chow pe Bwfin king. 106. i, t. 
jai H Chow shoo. 16, 20. 

n^HmUtA Chow wod ohoen ting mlng 

k'a6u. 125. 
JH S Chow y¥h. 2. 

jn A S 1^1 ?i91t S Chow ylh tB'an filng 
k'6 fun ohang cbo6. 219. 

n&i^M9i^l^ Chow fih ta'an t'Clng 
k'6 k'a6n 6. 216. 

jn A S 1^ S R M Chow y¥h tB'an t'^g 
k'6 t'nng ohin d. 219. 

9 ^ M IS ^2^ iS Chow ndftn chen Id knng 
king. 179. 

iB ^ ^ Q D B Chow nedn oho6 jih k'ow 
t*5. 179. 

9 % fi SB Cli'ow had chOjig peen. 61. 
WMUiS Ch'ow had t'o6 pden. 60. 

4 A 41 Ch'dw jtn chnen. 88. 
Hlff (tt ChnS k&ng lilb. 199w 

#1 ^ S Chnen kea tseih. . 228. z« 

# ^ IE ffi Chnen kea^ cbing f&n. 210; 

5 f|^ ^ M Chnen he5 obd n^n. 140. 

K ^ + 2 41 Chnen kth shih san led. 140. 
K 1^ 9 ft Chnen yln f& wd. 140. 
K tt Ift Chuea shih Ida. 206. 
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t^ fir fi K S£ Ch'nen ffha fo5 mfn t'lngr 
ob^. 52. 

K Sa Chtih me pin. 158. 

^ If tt ChiSh poo teeiuig mh. 186. Tiii. 

Hlg i^ Chiih shoo k^ ne6o. 24. ii, iii 

^ Ch'nn ts'ew, 6. 

¥^1t9 Ch'nn ts'ew ffin lodv 160' i, ii. 

W ^ 5 IE ChnnK chow kiu ahih kd. 78. 

JW -^ B Chang ohow tseadti yAo. 14. 

^ ia ff II M Chang chow yin yiin tielfa 
yaon. 14. 

"fi* '4* B Chnng hwa kod kin ofao6. 
169. iii. 

® — ^ Chnng k'en yth ch5. 74, ». 
^ Chnng liin. 206. 
W &.M Chung se afng yaoa. 183. 
llj tt IS (S Chnng shan ciinen sin Idh. 65. 
IK^ ^ S Cimng yndn yin yin. 14. 
Mr Chnng yiing. 7. 

&P ^lll i^ S «)r JB S Chung lea Arfa 
seen sew ohin ohaen tadu t-selb. 221. 

Ji flS Chnng t'een chd. 154* 

9L Chiing bed. 155. 

n 9^ Ch(ing Ifin keuS. 151. 

fll^ H Ch(ing t6w sin shoo. 108. 

Itl^gktfft Ch«Lag aew klh 8&&ng mn 
shoo. 108. 

SfllH + £V Chiing ting B&h Ban 
Bhth wo6 ked. 139. 

dl £ S 91 iiS Ch'nng ben chd tifh ebin 

king. 218. 
A R ^.Ch'nng hen ohin king. 2)&. 
jg S( Cbny pih k'ew. 254. 
fH flk Cb'ny kedn liih. 166. 
mA^h Oh'uy kddn mb wa4 tseYh. 

166. ^ii, 

^ Chwang tBsd. 218h 
^ Q Chwang tszd oho<$. 218. 
• "R It ^ • Chwang yang king yda 

tsendn Bhoo. 102. 
ft H ^ E ch'ing bedn chd. 51. 
ft n S flSE oh'ing hg&i sCUi oh& 51. 
a E Id. 5. 

X ff IR E ohae yliy Bhing 166. zL 

H Jg ± 91 E gan ken Bsd Iselh. 282.Tiii. 
:J^ 91 n £ fang tadth kead. 105. 
« It IR E beS chin mlh. 98. 
% <C» 18 E hdd Bin wo6. 102. 
M !8 S E kang te yaoo. 102. 
@l i)N ii ft E kini; boo hway tseYh. 99. 
S 7C 3fi E Idy yndn jnng. 96. 
g; j(^» H E tanng peih t'iib. 102, 
■ SCEkedaiadad, 179. 
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n K K tl IB B kfi5 lea6a M U. IGO. i, viii. 

K IS E keiih. 151. 

ai 3)|r mm B w&n hly tseti. 182. 

K i» Sft E 76W Mb. 127. 

S tt a E l&ng king. 131. 

B -fr « »« B w&ng ohiy jth k'6 king. 

176. 
MS it tt H E yfh chiih ohe taz^. 64. zi. 
il iil H S E yii t'od te'&n. 164. xi. 

» «l ■ » !« E yii t»od tBAn po^^. 154. 

il :ft ■ S S B y<^ ^'o^ <^B^° ^^^^' ^^* 

fi ^ IS <C« 3n Fa poo te sin \An, 206. 
j£ H jg 19 F& Bhoo t'nng sMh. 137. 
fSWF&yAn. 82. ii. 

j£ X 9jk ^ F& yu6n ohoo Itn. 207. 
9C 31^ 4 ^ II Pan fc'^ii t6w mo6 ta'an. 224. 
K « a l^an wing king, 20G. 
A 44 16 19 F4n bHtin keiih po6. 151. 
Btt^Aiil#||» Fan Bb^y ts'ad f ang 

t'o6 k*a6a t'eth Ie5. 65. 
■ P £ M ^an ylli ming 6. 210. 
j^ A S IS P&»g 8^6 ™^h pod. 146. 
!8 n n lil Fang ya6n oh'^n yew. 128. xi. 
fit Wi ^ H Pe^ 7^^ ^^ chaen« 191. ii. 
M iP A Foo cha p'in. 154. 
ft It 9 a^ Fu6 benen y^y lHh. 167. 
Vt Ki^^ilS V06 ita t& tsendn l^Ang 

fang. 98. 
jf 31 {f K Fo<5 ying Bin shwo. 106. 
ft ft tk S Fiih ^ kea6a king. 205. 
fl H bG Fiih kw5 k6. 57. ii, v. 

f( R $ % ft ^ ^^^ Bbw5 gan t'H se&ng 

oh6w. 212, 
fl»«lKftlinaii<i»^h 8hw5 kw4n 

wod ledog 8h6w fiib king boo oh'aoa. 209, 

fl» » fs ^ *f¥ raa js aFtt»»8i»^^»^^ 

taae kefh tsediig t'o 16 n6 king. 206. 

«i;S:*KI»Z«IIJii«llffiK«M 

a FUh'sbwd t& liwang shin w^ug she 
yii f fth tth yn6n myrkn t'o Id n6 king. 

206. 
fli » K !■ M » a Fdh 8hw5 f o 15 nA tsetb 

king. 206. 
«K»^rtl«««H Fiih Bhwo yen 

B&ng t'e tsang poo s& king. 205. 
«a»)»P6!BIMaFilh ting taun ehing 

t*o 16 n6 king. 206. 
f( II jR tB Fiih tBo5 t'ClDg k^ 209. 
ft II ffi tt Ftih i8o6 t'iLDg (sad. 211. 
Mii)i1^ Fab y6w peen. 104. 
^'tt&lS Fun kan yA hwd. 170. vi. 

9" 11 tt 2 'fr H Fan yiSLn ts5 yaoa he ohib. 

14. 



(^ fli £ ran meeo pin. 154. 

M&& \h?& Fang cb'Ang pYh shan k4. 

33. 71. 

#r Mr St S Fang Bhtn ydn ^. 204. 
Si fS ifi M Fang Biib t'ang 6. 163. ii. 

At J S « tt Fang ya6 t'&ng i8& sMh. 

201. xi. 

KMMJK^fl Fang chow kang keen 

tsenftn peen. 27. 
K M ff S& Fang yAng fo6 cb6, 46. 
H S <h 91 Fang ohwang Bea6a t'Ah. 197. 

▼, vii. 
9 K HIS Fang bg|n he6n cb^. 49. 
S Q 9F Bl^ ^^ j^^ obi^o U'ang €h'aoa. 

162. ziii. 

£ M iG iB ^i' °^° k^ yow* ^* ^* 

$ f^ j£ S Gan nfin ob^ 165. 41.' 

S ^ # 1^ G&n tszd oh'an ts'ew. 34. zii. 

ll Mt ;¥ S G&a Bb&y leS 8hw5. 180. 

K 2C a aK G6w kftang yth cb6. 62. vi. 

K M 3fc fl^ ^^w y^^8 w&° Boy* ^^* 

% M tt K Ba^ <>h^a t^^b B^W^' ^^. ^* 
% JK IR Ha^ eh'aoa tselh. 233. 

% ■ H ^ Ha^ kw5 t'oo oh6. 66. 

% ■ n g. jk Ha^ kw5 w&n k66n Idh. 49. xi. 

M Sk Ha6 mb. 65. 

% n + M IB Ha^ n^y Bhth ohow k^. 191. 

% % 19 H^ ti'ang pod. 151. ii, iii. 

fSAMfS, Ha^ tada Bwin king. 114. i. 

% A iS iS Had tada yih ch6. 65. 

Had yH. 58. 

a Han Iftog king. 181. 
X "B* JSI 3^ IC nB H&n kan taeaen kang w& 

U. 144. 

X ST 9 I& H&n kang beang fang. 148« 
dt £ S tt ^^n ming obtn chaen. 38. 
X a^ ^ iK Hda 16 tsz6 ynSn. 14. 
ft 19 S U db ^ H&n se king pd bz6 k^adn. 
38. xi. 

gl ft 9 tt ^ ^&° t8& Bz6 pd sin. 192. 
X M ^ S Hdu t'Clng yin ts'ang. 141. 
ft A 9 ^ 4K U4a wod t^ n\iy obaen. 191. 

•s* 
Xlll, 

ft R ?H SC IE H&n wod fang ming k6. 191, 
Qg ^ H&n tsz^. 92. 
is S 3it S H&n Ban ad j^n. 88. 
1lJ.#liail»ftBH&n sing cbTfh tada 

king wei I'od. 130. 
11 S. # 18 ^H Han sing cb'lh fcadu taeada 

t'od, 130. 
Vs9M^ Hang cbae «w6a beo. 123« 
tf S iV Q<^a ^'^w ohaen. 204. 
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SP'i'Sff Sn Ha6a kod V&ag shoo hwa 

IC fk M X 8 H6d h6vr 7&Dg Bwin king. 

115. i. 

X n A H Hdd Diiy Bhd UieYh. 386. zi. 

X f^ A ilMI fi H3^ ndy shd tpath fo6 liih. 
286. ,i. 

X <ME Hft^ Bea6n ol^fog. 6. 
S Iff Heae po5. 154. 

Hf S m ^ 91 Heae tbiDg p'iqg tss^ taden. la 

V S H6aDg te3eo. 148. 

V IB CIB H3aDg tao6 peth k^. 170. 
■ i« 4^ « H9i^og ying fc6w k'o. 225* 

(HI % 9r ^ Hea(Su gan tin f&. 111. ziti. 
fft jgE Hea6a king. 8. 

tt Id P >9 # HgS k^ p36Q fapg Bhoo. 188. 

»t a HIBUleg yiin way tselh, 13. 

in # V Ml # Been Qkkfy hden t'g 6 k'a5u. 

^^J_ Till. 

W tt 7C 9 4* A It Heen f nng jnhn, nden 

ohung sing peaoa, 136. 
BJ g ig H3eQ ken king, 305, 
SI tt In Hddn AMh ma. 206. 

KfiftftK — '5fi He^Q Bbing fcaeth kSa 

(>'p yth pih BUDg. 206. 
* >F tt * Heo ohae teen peih. 161. vii. 
C -£ » H$5 kQ6 p^Q, 139. y. 

« S is Hed leth ahw5. 112. 
« H tt ^ H^Q po6 yO leih. 201. xU 

£ VIE S^ Hea6n h&o obiug tsung. 320, 
3L&ek Hea«n kwa6 liih. 194. 
S n a H Headn mAi, jth Biiog, 385. 
^^i^fSi Hing hwang ain ItlQ. 164. 
H^Ukft^ Hing k'6 yafiu ohoo, 131. 
ffi! ;K 9: 4E Ho tiiTi^ mw&q peih. 168. 
^i^ikZ^H H6 ohow king ohnng li&h. 

^- xi, 

M R il « H5 fdng f ung &. 54. 
W W tt 1& SB H6 8d fang ko6 k6. 67. xiii. 
jQ M td 41 ^ ft fig Hd yooD k6 ld5 ohHng 

sew kH5a. 60. zi, 

Si 5 aa H H6 Bhih ho6 f8«e. 260. viii. 
H a -^ Ho kwan tsa^. 167. i. 

8S|t M ^ IS Hoo D^ii she hwii. 246. rifi. 
K ^ gUt |£ Hoo Bbd k'^ p6. 138. xi. 

K ^ IF ill Hoo ah^ 8vir4u ahiih. 124. 
iK ^ 31^ |)R iS Hoo ah^ awio ahiih pu5. 125, 
Vk^nmiSi^ Hoc ah^ BwJtn ahiih ae 

ta'a6a. 126. yiij, 

IK ^ IT t>lS lis ^ BS IR Hoo ahd aw&n shah 
se ts':»6ii I'oo kea6, 126. 

S ^ % $ JK V; Hoo oklng Biiy bz6 k'ea 
ko. 68. 



A fC Sfi 8 01 M Ho5 k'ew oVa kiog ebo4 
po6. 149. 

W ffiP % Hod ehow iob ob6. 47. 

tt ii S& Hod kw4ng fang ebi. 45. 

^^^M Hod p4n kin abtb ob4. 78. 

V Ml KB Ho6 juen t%^ k^. 60. ti. 

91 £ ?- flE K Hod Id fcazd peih fan. 301. zi. 
ft dt lEl H6w bin k^ 34. 
tt ft ff H6w b4n aboo. 16, 17. 

H 9 A H6w kw4n ahtb mh. 14a 

9 iS IB Hdw aa y&w k^. 202. 

ill ^ IS H6w aban abe bw4. 344. Tii. 
fit M £ft Hdw taing mb. 196. vii. Tiii, 

1St9k9 Hang )6w mting. 308. 
liC%9f9(KnVy#4l Hung iiia5a Ian ying 

kelh 16 k'a6a l«i. 66, 
d( A IB tt H(ing wo6 obiiig yiln, 11. 
^ ift Ha # 9 14 tt Qting wo5 aE4 n54a fckog 
k»omb. 37. zl. 

^%V^:^%W^^^ Hwa 8 hwi mlib 
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jK Jtn Ew^ng. 184. 

^ Kan Kung. 116. 

^ Ran Tang. 140. 

$ K'ang Ha^. 51. 

^ % Kang 8ang.tao6. 219. 

il jfv Eang Ee-ch6. 46. 

jl|^ Eaon Cha6a. 145, 148. 

1^ Eaou-fung. 218. 

^ fl Enoa E6-hing. 4l< 

^ IS Eaou EOng-kfien. 47. 

H Q Eaon EwS.ying. 50. 

$1 Eaou Leen. 144, 148, 150, 151, 154. 
SI {H iSJi Eaon Leeu-ahin. 105. 
li:h ± Kaou Lelh-Bze. 190. 
a fa tB Eaou Plh.yang. 74. 
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;§; a Eaou Tang. 281. 

tf. IS Eaou Tlh-ke. 56. 

tl W' £»o» TaYh.hdw. 140. 

^ Eaon Tain. 71. 
^ g; Eaon-taung. 198. 
Mttik Eaou Yen -hew. 194, 

^ Eaon Y^w. 82, 157. 

)g Eaon YA, 84. 

|B Kek'^. 218. 
^ E^ Han. 150. 
9 ^^K^ TaSng-yun. 45. 
H Ee& E. 83, 226, 227. 
It Ed& Ming. 153. 
It ^ li E6& Sz6-ta6u. 199. 
fUMEea^Tain. 185. 
^ ESang Mn. 201. 
i^ If Eeang Rha6uahoo. 170. 
jX ^ % Eeang Hew-f£ih. 195. 
H ji Efiang Yen. 227. 
it « Kgang Yiing. 13,118,129. 
j^ i^ E'eaou Sang. 215. 
a ^ E66n.yu5. 210. 
St 1^ Ee5.g&n. 210. 
%tp t(U K'eii Chnng.ynng. 78. 
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H ft K*e(L T^w. 246. 

mfSM KenS Lh-h6w. 140. 

8 9 ft K't^fth T8&Dgr&. 122. 

H fH K'etih S'uAn. 226. 

ft :g # K'ew Cb'ftogch'aD. 202» 222. 

£: 90 E'ew Seiien. 150. 

iff M Kin Fo6. 54. 

^ if Kill KS^n. 78. 

^ IB ^ Kio Ld.i86ang. 26. 

^ % H Kin Shlog.t'&Q. 208. 

± ft Kin Wei. 104. 

^ :$C 3 Kin Ydw.ld. 60. 

JK 31 King Ch'a. 226. 

JK a King.ts'SeD. 209. 

S ^ KMng-Ia6a. 210. 

i|i[ # Ko K'io. 108. 

H ;W K5 H6ng. 80, 189, 219. 

ffS IS ■ K5 ChUtty, 108. 

}{S S Kd He^D. 191. 

n; ^ Kd Vh, 87. 

1^ SI K5 Pd. 191. 

ij: A Kd S«4ng. 218 

ij: "^ IE Kd 8h6w-chfng. 11. 

ijr "^ fir K5 Sh^w.king. 124 

$g^ ^K6 Taang^h'ang. 78. 

lir^KSrwin. 197. 

M ifi 3€ KckS Chtng^t*&en. 227. 

M K lt Ko6 Q'ie.keth. 14. 

M flf Ko6 He. 229. 

M <f^ Ko6 Hew. 76. 

M -fi IB Ko<$ 81i6.ching. 104. 

M 11 A Ko6 T8o6-7{i. 68. 

M ^ ^ Ko6 Tsung.t'a^. 237. 

■ fflKcxSYAy.wang. 10 

M Hi A Ko(5 Y6n.w(.6. 12. 12, 62, 78, 78, 

168, 169. 
M Ml WF Ko<5 Ying^tB«ang. 124. 
It t% Ko6 Tuen. 58. 
M ji Ko<S Tuh. 142. 
n 9^ # KilhJ.Sang Ch'lh. 6. 
^ M 4^ Kiih Shtu.tszd. 194. 
« a * Kfth Ylng.faA. 28. 
m i Kung Wang. 8. 
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& K n Kung Sun.lAng. 157. 
^ ^ S Kun^-yfing K- on. 6. 
n S Kang Hggu. 189. 
81 A S Knng Ting-oh!n. 163. 
?L ^ H KJlDg Gan.kvr5. 8, 7. 
?L E Kiing Kew. 1, 2. 8, 6, 7, 8, 9, 86, 89, 

82 83. 84, 148, 145. (Confucius.} 
qd 2|1 ^ R'l^ng Pfng.ohdng. 164. 
iLii- Kilng TB'aug-t8Z^. 88. 
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3 m Kwan-mei 218. 

fi ft If Kwan.8h^yin. 209, 226. 

H ^ Kwau Yti. 202. 

fH lii Kwdn.tlng. 209. 

f" fli Kwiiu Chiing. 92. 

J|g JK Kwaug Lo6. 59. 

% A iS Kwaiig Shiu.yuen, 251. 

■Jfe S? Kwang.tBung. 197. 

tt JH Kwei F&h. 189. 

JH $ 7 Kwel Killi-t8z6. 182, 216. 

IH £( S0 La6 E-|)in. 258. 

X H ;2: LaA T8eih-che. 171. 

C IB 7C Laq Titig-yu6u. 87, 88. 

W 41 « Ung Kla.k'e. 98. 

^ ft Labu-kenn. 216, 216, 217, 218, 222, 

. 222, 223, 224. 
5^ :A: HI Lada Tiiya. 62. 
B J9 TC Le Ta^u-7u6n. 58. 
n SSc S L^ Gun.tfng. 179. 
«SL6T'&ng. 106. 
JK II U OS. 57, 248. 

^ A % Lft Cba6a.ld. 48, 180. 

^ M U Che. 164. 

* ;2: BR L6 Che-isaoa. 108, 110, 119, 176. 

^ {« L^ Ch5. 168. 

^ A M L^ Chow.b&n. 289. 

^ ^ A, U Chun-fuug. 20^ 107, 114, 116. 

^^UOhuiig. 167. 

^ tfi ;H^ L^ Chung-tsze. 102. 
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^ 41 U Kea6u. 228. 
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^ B$ ii^ U 8h6-ohin. 100, 101. 

^ 9( U Sh6n. 238, 289, 248. 
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^ :ff U S»ith. 192. 
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Ifc 1ft IE L&^»' P She-ching, 66. 

^ 1^ L^ug Tb6. 162. 

HI fi W ^^° Ciiiing-ke. 60. 
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IB'A^ Leaoa W&tiying. 62. 

8 11 !R( Lea6ii Fuh-cba6a. 105. 

J ^ Le«6a-I«4»ig. 214. 

W il aI Leih Yti-k'6w. 217. 

18 12 Wf Le<i sung K'eae. 214. 

S ft 5 Lea Chting Yfth. 168. 

g IS tt Led £-Ua6a. 196. 
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g :;};|feLeaPilh-wei. 157. 
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g A Led Yen. 221. 

g 2£ )9 Led Yen-tse. 289. 

g 2i ji^ Led Yen.tBo6. 2.39. 

1^1 $^ L6w Ch'aiig. 84. 

SQ g ^ Uw Cli'aug-Bhe. 161. 

]?9 ff L6w Ch6. 18L 

si CI K L6w E-kMng. 189. 

^ $ L^w GaD. 157, 226, 227. 

§l| 1^ Uw H&ng. 127. 

ffl H fli Ldw He-obdng. 25. 

^ I^ Ldw He&Dg. 4, 8, 32, 84, 88, 217, 218, 

226. 
S9 ^ K Ldw Hea<5a-san. 115. 
irij SS Ld^ Hg«, 244 
fpii g$} Uw Bed. 16, 21, 80. 
m tk LSw HJQ. 4, 189. 
^ gS[ L6w Hwuy. 118, 114. 
2?li ^ % L6w K6-ohe. 185. 
^ jjR Uvr E'e. 199. 
iTij 5 L6w Le&ng. 289. 
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in M Ldw Lnn. 128. 
^ m LSw Mdng, 151. 
in SJC Uw Pan. 151. 
Jn fll L6w P^. 202, 202. 
^ P lAw Ping. 168. 
Sn lit JAw Sean. 189. 
$9 ^ L§w Shaoa. 158. 
i?l| S£i L§w Sho6. 25, 26. 
SfiJ m I^w SUh. 189. 
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H ?t :£ L6w Y6w-ting. 187. 
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Uw Yuh. 36. 
Jg L6w Fang. 190. 
jfjl S? 7t LAw T8ung-yu§n. 197. 
fttRLtnE. 97. 
* li * Lin K'fiengkwang. 60. 
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*k * f» Liu King-he. 232. 
i^ m L?n San. 103. 
tt W ,® Liu Shin-bze. 83. 
jH: IB Liu T'dug. 78,144. 
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tt BH 9 I-^Q Tgz^.Yiwan. 153. 

Ht d Ling Taeen. 227. 

4^ A S IK LiDfr-hoo TThfan. 16, 20, 21. 

f^ "$. Ung Heu6n. 191. 

TSt^tm Ling B-tang. IS. 

H ^ Ling Id. 

H ]t 4^ Ld Kw&n .Chang. 202. 

JB % # L6 MiQg-h@ang. 118, 125. 

JB n 9 Ld Mtng.yHOu. 178. 

a « a L6 Mow-UDg. 20S. 

JH tSl^ L6 P^. 80. 

B El E Lti T<&ng.f ang. 127. 

JJi^^UShd. 44. 

K Ml Loo Heang. 46. 

m^ 4ft Loo Ke. 18, 14. 

B A J* Lo6 YAn-t'elh. 67. 

fl^ n ff Lo6 M!Dg.8lidn. 94. 

ig^ ^ Ldw 81i6w 98. 

H 1$ Z Liih Ch'e^he. 280. 

IS J£ B LKh F&.yftn. 10. 

IS IB MIF Liih K6-\o6. 51. 

la A< tW Ltih Kdwyaen. 280. 

19 ft X Lttli Kwei.miiug. 98, 182. 

IS H Lfth Sh6o. 220. 

IS £1 R Ltth Sse-mth. 179. 

t|i L&h Szd. 51. 

|£ H^ Lfth T*tng.fc8'aQ. 148. 
IS :^ Lilh Ts'ai. 200. 

IS^tLahTseg. 171. 
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1^ ^ H L&h Tbz6 yan. 60, 64. 

;J£ Liih Y6w. 145. 

^ H LiSh Y^w-jln. 66. 262. 

iH Law Y6w. 86, 41, 165, 231. 
IS Ml M Laii Ylng.yfing. 59. 
IS ^ Liih Yil. 148, 149. 
KSL&hYfth. 232. 
Av + -b Lfth.Blith-ts'eth. 47, 66. 
:^ K Liib Ygn. 180. 
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tsuu. 224. 
Jlf^ Mft He. 283. 
C fS M^ KaoQ. 169. 
Jl ^ M^ T.iug. 41. 
JIS M^ Lang. 89. 
C >fg 5 Mk nh.ie&ng. 181. 

Jg /<; S tt^ Sha6u.yau. 64. 

A IK M^ Shun. 197. 

It It MIL Siih. 28. 

K JK IS M^ Twau-lfn. 69, 69. 
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a fSi M&ng HA. 104. 

£ If M&ng K'o. 8, 34, 82, 83, 156, 161 . 
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£ ^ II M&ng Tsang.paba. 240. 
WB MaduSeang. 149. 151. 
% ^ Madn Chaug. 4. 
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% f^ M Madn K'ftling. 12, 88, 86, 148. 
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% S % Mada Tseen.tsad. 75. 
^ 9 Mada Tain. 232. 
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* lir M6 Fiih. 186. 
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tt B Mei THth 8. 

« ^ m Mei Wfth-gan. 75, 111, 118, 122. 
S B Mew Soy. 49. 
S H Mlh T'elh. 84, 156. 
eg ^ Miu Sea. 62. 
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91 Sic B Ming.gan.t'od. 128. 
91 ^ Mtag.Bh6u. 210. 
^ Miih. 213. 

tt iJC % Miih Jo6.k'wei. 181. 
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|$l) 9r N&.8in. 57. 
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^ If Nan Been. 26. 
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jS i;^ Ne§ Wiiu. 62. 
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^ N6w Sew. 200. 
4 ^a|N6w Jd-liu. 50. 
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E 1^ M PaTo-ming. 179. 
^ 0S I'f^Q Ohaou. 17. 
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185 * ?* P'a"g He-8iih. 214. 
Jg (^ P*&ng Heada. 219. 
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Jg:fclRFSngTd.yth. 187. 
1^Ji9i P'&og T'fteu-seth. 98. 
IB R IB P'»ng Ts^.tsing. 214, 215. 
]f^ ^ tg P'&ng TBan-sze. 87. 

S M P'&ng Yan-mei. 79. 

^ Paou-he. I. 
& IB: E P»^o«» Sh6.ohin. 74, 

gg Paoa Gbaoa. 239. 

|g|f PaoaT'ing.p5. 74. 

(H Pg^n-ke. 57. 

^FethFi. 104. 

^ Peih Yaen. 78, 217. 

^ Plh-ch&ag. 212. 

SI PXh T'ing. 167. 

1^ iS Plh To-mJ^. 178. 

*Ping-t6. 17. 

1 Fiiig Wang. 2. 

9 tge PJ$ Tae.kea. 236. 

^ Fo^stiy. 218. 

^ PilD-Bin. 213. 

M it P'wan Kw8-kwang. 

H^ Pwan Ltiy. 12. 

^ K PVan Ma^a-seaoa. 

A 9ik P'^f^D Tiug.kwei. 65. 

at 2S PVan YA-k'efi. 141. 

^ Sang KMn. 53. 

^ g Sang Sh6-oh'ang. 77. 

^ S&ng-gan. 214. 

£ K fc>e W&og-mo6. 191. 

a Seaoa Gh'Ang. 81. 

H Senon Hean. 104. 

|g|f Seaou K*e. 192. 

fig Seaoa Sean. 59. 
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JK Seaoa T' iing. 288. 
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Seay. 242. 
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H ^ ^e&y He-Bhin. 157. 
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ff g IE S«6 Eea-ohing. 16, 22. 
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iS^ g f^ Sea Gh'ang.ohe. 27. 
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fjt n ^ Sea Ch'aoa-sedn. 128. 

{^ Ift Sea Chin. 236. 

iS^ iW 4 Sea Ching-tseth. 89. 

t!^9SeaF&. 119. 
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iS^ jfi $ Sea Fuug-kelh. 201. 

fft ■ g; Sea H6apkth. 57. 

iS^ iR £. Sea He^D-cbang. 149. 

f^. W 1^ Sea K^ ya. 66. 

% S Sea Kdeu. 140. 

» Jg Sea K'ng. 57. 

»aSeaK'iug. 201. 

^ "g- Sea Ewan. 140. 
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{J^ 91 ■, Sea P'an.fang. 289. 
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^ M Sea P5. 154. 
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^ Dl Sea Shih. 47. 
^ jiO Sea Sin. 139. 
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IB, ig She Silh. 229. 
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^fSH Shtng Plh-Arh. 122. 
tf'U^ Shoo K6.ying. 188. 
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M «4t 11 Sin Fung.he^n. 218. 
m m Soo ChS. 29, 195. 
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HA Soo G5. 194. 
HH Soo Me6n. 69. 
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